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The Prologue to the Bdmnymm of Tulsi Das. A Specimen transhtion. 

— By F. S. Ghowse, M. A., B. 0. S. 

Tlio Sanskrit Baniiiyana of Vdlniiki lias keen published more than once, 
w*ith all the advantages of Euroiiean editorial skill and the most luxurious 
typography. It has also been translated both in verse and prose, and — ^in 
part at least — into Latin as well as into Italian and English. The more 
popular Hindi version oF the same great national Epic can only be read in 
lithograph or bazar print, and has never been translated in any form into 
any language whatever. Yet it is no unworthy rival of its more fortunate 
predecessor. There can of course be no comparison between the polished 
phraseology of classical Sanskrit and the rough colloquial idiom of Tulsi 
Das’s vernacular, while the antiquity of V^almiki’s poem further invests it 
with an adventitious interest for the student of Indian history. But on the 
other hand the Hindi poem is the best and most trustworthy guide to the 
popular living faith of the Hindu race at the present day — a matter of 
not loss practical interest than the creed of their remote ancestors — and its 
language, which in the course of three centuries has contracted a tinge of 
archaism, is a study of the greatest importance to the philologist, since it 
serves to bridge an otherwise impassable chasm between the modern style and 
the mediatvaL It is also less wordy and diffuse than the Sanskrit original, 
and — ^probably in consequence of its modern date — is less disfigured by 
wearisome interpolations and repetitions ; while, if it never soars so high 
as Vdlmiki in some of his best passages, it mamtains a more equable level 
of poetic diction and seldom sinks with him into such dreary depths of 
A 
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unmitigated prose. It must also be noted that it is in no souse a transla- 
tion of tbe earlier work : the general plan and the mana^ment of the in- 
cid^^ts are necessarily much the samc^ but there is a ^|Eere|Lce in the 
toucii in every detail ; and the two poems vary as widely as ^y t'V^o dramas 
on the same mythological subject by two different Greek tragediarts. Even 
the coincidence of name is an accident ; for Tulsi Das • himself called his 
poem “ The E.dm-ch{Crit-miinas”, and the shorter name, corresponding in form 
to tlie Iliad or -Eneid, was only substituted by his admirers as a handier 
designation for a popular favourite. 

Tlie passage, of which a translation is here Submitted, fonns the In- 
.^rodifcction to the first book. It is at once of less obvious interest and also 
of much greater difficulty than the narrative ]>ortions of the poem. It is 
' valuable, however, as a resume of poj>ular Hindu theology and metaphysics, 
and it supplies some personal details of the author’s life. Thus we learn 
from it that he studied at S o r o n, and commenced writing at A y u d li y & 
on the festival of Kama’s birthday in the Sambat year 1631, eorrespOTiding 
to 1575, A. D. We need not sup])ose that he reimiincd long at Ayudhya, 
for according to tradition the main body of the poem was composed at 
Chitraktit. His vindication of himself against his critics is a curious 
feature. They attacked him for lowering the dignity of his subject by cloth- 
ing it in the vulgar vernacular. However just his defence may be, it did 
not succeed in converting the opposite faction ; and the professional Sans- 
krit Pandits, who arc their modern representatives, still affect to despise his 
work as an unworthy concession to the illiterate masses. With this siiiall 
and solitary exception the hook is in every one’s hands, from the coui*t to 
the cottage, and is read or heard and ap]>reciatcd alike by eveiy class of the 
Hindu community, whether liigh or low, rich or poor, young or old. The 
purity of its moral sentiments and the absolute avouhincc of the slightest 
approach to any pruriency of idea — ^whieli the author justly iwlvances among 
his distinctive merits — render it a singularly unexceptionable text-hook for 
native boys. For several years past I have persistently urged its adoption 
upon the Education Department, and — ^thanks to Kaja Siva Prasad — extracts 
from it have now been introduced into our primary schools. It has always 
been prescribed as the princii)al test in the Civil Examination for High Proiici- 
ency and a Degree of Honour ; and it is equally well adapted for both th(»so 
apparently incongruous purposes. For a Hindu child generally grasps at 
once the familiar idiom and finds no great difficulty in even the most crab- 
bed passage ; while on the other hand both the terminology and the 
syntactic collocation of the words are in the liighcst degree perplexing to 
the EuroiJcan student. Tlie reason is, that an English official as a rule 
knows only the language of the courts, and has never studied the vernacular 
of the people : for which neglect ho lias hitherto had much excuse in the 
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absence both of a Dictionary and a Grammar. The former want is in 
course of being supplied by Dr. Fallon ; and the latter by Mr. Kellogg of 
the Allahjibad Mission, who has nearly comjdeted a work that promises 
from tiro pages I have seen, to be in a remarkable degree both lucid and 
exhaustive. 

It will, I think, be admitted that a poem of such manifold interest 
should no longer be withheld from the English readdl* ; and the advantages 
in the way oFcriticisnisand suggestions which I hoj)e to secure from itsiKeing 
generally known that a translation is in progress will, 1 trust, be a sufficient 
excuse for occupying so many pages with the following specimen. The notes 
that I have added arc more explanatory than would be required by the mem- 
bers of a learned Society, but they may be found useful by the general public, 
and I have therefore retained them in their place ; since I would have the 
specimen represent as closely as possible the exact form which it is intended 
the complete work should assume. 

Rook I.— CiirLiuioon. 

Sanskrit Tn voaa fion . 

I reverence the Goddess of Speech and the Divine Guide,* who are the 
inventors of the alpliabct ; ot* multiform expression ; of the poetic modes and 
of ine'tre. I roveronce Rhavani and Sankara, the incarnation of Faith and 
Hope, without wliom not even tlie just can sec God the great Sj)irit. I re- 
verence as the incarnation of Sankara the all wise Guru, through whom even 
the«orescent moon is everywhere honoiu’ed.f I reverence the king of BardsJ 
and the Monkey-king, ol^ pure intelligence, who ever lingered with delight in 
the holy fori‘st laud of Jtama i^nd Sita’s infinite perfection. T bow before 
Sitii, the beloved of liaina ; the queen of birth, of life and death ; the de- 
stroyer of sorrow ; the cause of happiness. I reverence, under his name of 
]{ama, the Lord Hari ; suj)remc over all causes ; to whose illusive power are 
subject the whole universe and every supernatural being from Brahma 
downwards ; by whose light truth is made maiiifost, as when wliat appeared 
to be a snake turns out a rope ; and by whose feet as by a bark those who 

* By Vdnif the goddess of speech and ViMat/akn, the guide, are certainly in- 
tended the divinities ordinarily so designated, viz, Sarasvati and Gonesa. The trans- 
lation, however, loaves it open ; since some of the Hindu commentators conceive that 
in this particular passage the reference is rather to Sfta and Lakshman. 

t The crescent moon, being ono of Sankara’s (*. e, Siva’s) constant symbols, is 
honoured on his account, though in itself imperfect ; whilo the full moon is honour- 
ed for its own sake. 

t The king of bards is Vdlmiki, tho reputed author of the Sanskrit Hdm4yana. 
The monkey king is of course Hanumdu, and the two ai*o brought together more on 
account nf the closo similarity of name than for any other reason ; Kavtawara and 
Jiapisvarn differing only hy a single letter. 
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will, may pass safely over the ocean of existence. In accord with all the 
Pur&nas and different sacred texts and with what has been recorded in the 
B&mdyana (of VAlmiki) and elsewhere, I Tulsi to gratify my own heart’s 
desire have composed these lays of Raghunath in most choice and elegant 
modem speech! 

Somthd 1. 

<• 

irf) Ganes of the grand elephant head, the mention of whoso name en- 
sures success, be gracious to me, accumulation of wisdom, store-house of all 
good qualities ! Thou too, by whoso favour the dumb becomes eloquent 
and the lame can climb the vastest mountain, be favourable to me, O thou 
that consumest as a fire all the impurities of this iron age. Take up 
thy abode also in my heai’t, O thou that slumberest on the milky ocean, 
with body dark as the lotus and eyes bright as the water lily. 0 8})ouse 
of Uma, clear of hue as the jasmine or the moon, home of compassion, wlio 
shewest pity to the humble, show pity upon me, O destroyer of Kamadeva. 
I reverence the lotns feet of iny master, that ocean of benevolence, Hari 
incarnate, whose words are like a flood of sunlight on the darkness of ig- 
norance and infatuation.* 


OltaupdL 

I reverence the pollen-likc dust of the lotus feet of my master, bright, 
fragrant, sweet and delicious ; pure extract of the rook of ambrosia, potent 
to disperse all the attendant ills of life ; like the holy ashes on the divine 
body of Sambhu, beautiful, auspicious, ecstatic. Applied to the torche.aci as 
a tilaJc^ it cleanses from defilement the fair mirror of the human mind and 
enriches it with all the virtues of the Mastem By recalling tho lustre of 
the nails of the reverend guru’s feet, a divine splendour illumines the 
soul, dispersing the shades of error with its sun-like glory. How blessed ho 
who takes it to his heart ! the mental vision brightens and expands, the 
night of the world with its sin and pain fades away ; the actions of llama, f 
like diamonds and rubies, whether obvious or obscure, all alike become clear, 
in whichever direction the mine is explored. 

BoU 1 . 

By applying this collyn'ium as it were to the eyes, all good and holy 
men see and understand his sportive career when on eaikh, on mountain or in 
forest, and all the treasures of his grace. 

* Tho porsoixs addressed in this stanza are Ganes, Sarasvati, Ndrayan, and tho 
poet’s own spiritual instructor, or guru. 

t Tho simple actions are compared to rubies, which may be picked up cax tho sur- 
fhee of the ground ; the mysterious aytions to diamonds, whirii have to be dug out of 
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OhaupdL 

Tho dust of the guru’s feet is a soft and charming collyrium, like 
ambrosia for tho eyes, to remove every defect of vision. With this having 
purified tho eyes of my understanding, I proceed to relate tho actions of 
Kama, the redeemer of the world. First I reverence the feet of the great 
Braliman siiiuts, potent to remove the doubts engendered by error. In my 
heart as with my voice I reverence tho whole body of the Faitliful, mines 
of perfection ; whose good deeds resemble the fmit of the cotton-plant in 
austerity, purity, and manifold uses, and in painful cleansing from impuri- 
ties : reverence to them, whatever the age or clime in which their glory was 
consummated. An assembly of the saints is all joy and felicity, like the great 
iirath Prjiyag endowed with motion ; for faith iu Rama is as the stream 
of the Ganges ; contemplation on Brahma as the Sarasvati ; and ritual, deal- 
ing with ])recepts and prohibitions for the purification of this iron age, as 
tho san-god's daughter tlie Jamuiia. The united flood of the Tribeni 
is represented by the legends of Hari and of liara, filling all that hear with 
delight : tho sacred fig tree by faith firm in its ovrn traditions ; and Praydg 
itself hy the assembly of tho \nrtuoiis. Easy of access to all, on any day, 
at any place, curing all the ills of pious devotees, is this unspeakable, spiri- 
tual chief iiraihy of manifest virtue and yielding immediate fruit. 

5 Doha 2. 

At this Prayag of holy men, whoever hears and understands and in spirit 
dcw)utly bathes, receives even in this life all four rewards.* 

Ghanpdi, 

In an instant behold the result of the immersion ; the crow becomes a 
parrot and the goose a swan. Let no one marvel at hearing this, for the in- 
fluence of good company is no mystery. Yalnuki, Ndrad and the jar-born 
Agastyat have told its effect upon themselves. Whatever moves in tho water 
or on the earth br in the air ; every creature iu the world, whether animate 
or inanimate, that has attained to knowledge, or glory, or salvation, or power, 

* Tlio four rewards are Mma^ arf/ta, dhanmy moksha ; that is, pleasure, wealth, 
religious merit, and final salvation, 

f Valraiki confessed to Rama that ho had once boon a hunter and had taken the 
life of many innocent creatures, till ho foU in with tho seven Bishis, who converted 
him and taught him to exi)rcss his penitenc'e hy constantly repeating tho word marOy 
mara. As this is Bdma read hackwar(l8> it acted as a spell and advanced him to the 
highest degree of sanctity. 

Similarly N^'ad confessed to Vydsa, the author of the Purinas, that he was hy birth 
only the son of a poor slave-girl, and hod become a saint simply by eating tho fi^agmente 
of food loft by tho holy men who frequented his master's house. 

Agastjra also declared to MahMeva that by birth he was tho meanest of all crea- 
tures, and had only attained to miraoulous powers by the influence of good company* 
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' W. vktue) by any work, at any time or place, lias triumphed through associa- 
tion with the good ; neither the world nor the Veda knows of any other 
expedient. Intercoui’se with the good is attainable only by the blessing of 
Bdma, and vtdthout it wisdom is impossible : it is the root of all joy and 
felicity, its flowers are good works and its fruit perfection. By it the wick- 
ed are reformed, as by the touch of the philosopher’s stone a vile metal be- 
comes gold. If by ihischance a good man falls into evil company, like the 
jewel in a sei*pent’s head, he still retains his character. Brahma, Vishnu, Ma- 
hadeva ; the wisest of the jioets ; all .have failed to describe the supremacy 
of virtue ; for me to tell it is as it were for a costermonger to exiiatiate 
on the excellence of a set of jewels. 

Doha 3-4. 

I reverence the saints of equable temperament, who regard neither 
friend nor foe ; like a gracious flower which sheds its fragrance alike on both 
infolding hands.* Ye Saints, whoso upright intention, whose catholic 
charity and whose ready sympathy I acknowledge, lioar my child-like prayer, 
bo gracious to me and inspire me with devotion to the feet of Kama. 

Ohawpdi, 

Again, I would propitiate those saintly wretchosf who without a cause 
swerve right or left ; with whom a neighbour’s loss is gain ; who rejoice 
in desolation and weep over prosperity ; who are as an eclipse to the full-moon 
glory of Hari and Kara ; who become as a giant with a thousand ann^ to 
work another’s woe ; who have a thousand eyes to. detect a neighbour’s 
faults, but, like flies on glii^ settle on his gootl points only to spoil them ; 
quick as fire, relentless as hell ; rich in crime and sin as Kuver is in gold ; 
like an eclipse for the clouding of friendship, and as dead asleep as Kumbha- 
karan| to everything good ; if they can do any injury, as ready to sacrifice 
themselves as hailstones, that melt after destroying a crop ; spiteful as the 
great serpent, with a thousand tongues ; and like Prithurdj,§ with a thou- 
sand .ears, to tell and hear of others’ faults ; like the thousand-eyed Indra, 
too, ever delighting in much strong drink and in a voice of thunder. 

♦ Though the right hand is the one by which it has hoc* plucked, and the loft that 
in which it is hold and preserved. 

f In the following lines the poet defends himself by anticipation against possible 
objections, and roundly abuses the whole army of critics. 

f: E&van’s gigantic brother, Kumbha-karan, obtained as a boon from Brahm&, that 
whenever he had satisfied his voracious appetite, the slumber of repletion might be 
of the longest and deepest, and that he might only wake to eat again. 

It is not related that Prithur^* had really ten thousand ears, but only that ho 
prayed that ho might be as quick to hear whatever r<3doanded to the glory of God as 
if his ears were so many. 
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Doha 5. 

I know when they hear of philosoi>hers, who regard friend and foe both 
as friends, they are enraged ; but 1 clasp my hands and eiiti*eat them pite- 
ously. 

ChaupdL 

I have performed the r61e of supplication, nor will they forget their 
part. However carefully you may bring up a crow, it will still bo a crow 
and a thief. I propitiate at once the feet of saints and sinners, who each 
give ])ain, but with a difference : for the first kill by absence, while the 
second torture by their presence : as o^^posite as a lotus and a leech, though 
both alike are produced in water. Clood and bad thus resemble nectar and 
intoxicating drink, which were both begotten by the one great ocean each 
by its own acts attains to pre-eminence ; the one in glory, the other in dis- 
grace : compare with the good, ambrosia, or the moon, or the Ganges ; and 
with the bad, poison, or fire, or the river Karmnasa. Virtue and vice may 
be known to all by their natural development. 

Doha 0. 

The good acquire goodness, and the vile vilencss. Thus ambrosia has 
its proper effect in immortality, and poison has its efl'cei in death. 

ChaupdL 

Why enumerate the faults and defects of the bad and the virtues of 
the good ; both are a l)oundlcss and unfathoiiiable ocean. Hence occasion- 
ally virtue is reckoned as vice, improj>crly and from want of discrimination. 
For God has created both, but it is the Veda that has distinguished one from 
the other. TJie heroic legends and the Puranas also, no less than the Vedas, 
recognize every kind of good and evil as creatures of the creator, pain and 
plcasur(3, sin and religious merit ; night and day ; saint and sinner ; high 
caste and low caste ; demons and gods ; great and small ; life-giving ambro- 
sia and deadly poison ; the visible world and the invisible God ; life and the 

* The churning of the ocean is one of the conunon-places of Hindu poetry, and the 
allusions to it in tho liaxnayana lu c iimumerahlo. With mount Mandani as a churning- 
stick, the great serpent Vdauki as a rope, and Hdray.an himself in tortoise-form as the 
pivot on which to work, tho gods and demons combined to chum the milky ocean. 
Thus wore produced from its depth the moon tho sacred cow, Surabhi or K&.ma-dho- 
nu ; tho goddess of wine, Varuni ; tho tree of Paradise, Parijdta, or Kalpa-taru ; tho 
heavenly nymphs, the Apsords; tho goddess of beauty, Lakhsmi or Sri; and tho 
physician of tho gods, Dhanvantari. Tho cup of ntwiar which tho latter hold in his hand 
was seized and quaffed by tho gods ; while tho poison, which also wa^ produced, was ei- 
ther claimed by tho snake gods, or swallowed hy Mahddeva ; wheuco comes the blackness 
of his throat, that gives him the name of yU Kmith. 
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lord of life ; rich and poor ; the beggar and the king ; Kasi and Magadlia 
the Ganges and the Karmnasa ; the desert of Mdrwar and the rich plain 
of Malvva ; the Brahman and the butcher ; heaven and hell ; sensual pas- 
sion and asceticism ; the Vedas and the Tantras, and every variety of good 
and evil. 

Bohd 7. 

The creator has nuide the universe to consist of things animate and 
inanimate, good and evil : a saint like a swan takes the milk of goodness 
and rejects the worthless water.f 

ChawpaL 

When the creator gives men this faculty of judgment, they abandon 
error and become enamoured of the truth ; but conquered by time, tempera- 
ment, or fate, even the good, as a result of their humanity, may err from 
virtue ; but Hari takes their body so to sj^eak and corrects it, and removing 
all sorrow and sin cleanses it and glorifies them. If the bad through inter- 
course with the good do good, their inherent badness is not effaced. An 
impostor of fair outward show may be honoured on account of liis garb, but 
in the end ho is exposed and does not succeed ; like Kala-nemi, or Kavan, or 
B&hu. j; The good are honoured notwithstanding their mean appearance, 
like the bear Jamavant or the monkey Hanumdn. Bad company is loss and 
good company is gain ; this is a truth recognized both by the world and the 
Veda. In company ^vith the wind the dust flics heavenwards ; if it joins 
water, it becomes mud and sinks. According to the character of the house 
in which a parrot or maim, is trained, it learns either to repeat the name of 
Bama or to give abuse. With the ignorant, soot is mere refuse ; but it 
may make good ink and be used even for copying a Parana ; while water, 
fire, and air combined become an eai'th-rcfreshing rain-cloud. 

Bohd 8-11. 

The planets, medicines, water, air, clothes, all are good or bad things 
according as their accompaniments are good or bad ; and people observe 
this distinction. Both lunar foHnights are equal as regards darkness and 
light ; but a difference in name has been wisely made, and as the moon 
waxes or wanes the fortnight is held in high or low esteem. Knowing 

• Magadha (Bihar) is taken as the opposite to Kasi, in consequence of its being 
the birth-place of Buddhism. 

f To the swan (rdfhana) is ascribed the ^hulous faculty of being able to separate 
milk from water, after the two have been mixed together. 

X K^la-nemi by assuming the form of an ascetic imposed for a time upon Hanu- 
mftn, as Bftvan did upon SftiL : and even Yishnn, at the churning of the ocean, was at 

^^ved by IWUiu, who appeared like one of the gods. 
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that the whole universe, whether animate or inanimate, is pervaded by the 
spirit of Hama, I reverence with clasj>ed hands the lotus feet of all, gods, 
giants, men, serpents, birds, ghosts, departed ancestors, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
demons of the night ; I pray ye all be gracious to me. 

*0/m7ipdi. 

By four modes of birth* are produced 81 lakhs of species inhabiting 
the air, the ivater and the earth. With clasped hands 1 perform an act of 
adoration, reciognizing the whole world as 2 >ervaded by the s])irit of Sita and 
Hama. In your compassion regard me as your servant, Jind dissembling no 
longer be kind and alTectionate. I have no confidence in the strength of 
my own wisdom, and therefore I sa]i]>lieate you all. I would narrate the 
great deeds of Hagliiipati ; but my ability is little and his acts unfathomable. 
I am not conscious of any special qualification or capacity ; my intellect in 
short is beggarly while my ambition is imperial ; and I am thirsting for nec- 
tar, when not even skim milk is to he had. Good people all, pardon my pre- 
sumption and listen to my cliildish babbling, as a father and mother delight 
to hear the lisj^iiig prattle of their little one. Perverse and malignant fools 
may laugh, who pick out faults in fdhers wdierowith to adorn them.selves. Every 
one is pleased with his own rhyjties, whether they be pungent, or insipid ; but 
those who praise another’s voice are good men, of whom there are few in the 
world ; there are many enough like the rivers, which on getting a rain-fall 
swell out a flood of their own, but barely one like the generous ocean, which 
sweKs oil beliohling tlie fulness of the moon. 

Doha 12. 

My lot is low, my purpose high ; Imt I am confident of one thing, that 
the good will be gratified to hear me, though fools may laugh. 

Chaiigdi, 

The laughter of fools will be grateful to me : the crow calls the koiV^ 
voice harsh. The goose ridicules the swan, and the frog the chdtalc ; so the 
low and vile abuse pure verse. As they have Ao taste for poetry nor love for 
Hdma, I am ghid that they should laugh. If my homely speech and i^oor 
wit are fit subjects for'laughter, let them laugh ; it is no fault of mine. If 
they have no understanding of true devotion to the Lord, the tale will 
seem insipid enough : but to the true and orthodox worshippers of Hari and 
Kara the story of Haghubar will be sweet as honey. The singer’s devotion 

* The four dka^m^ or modes of birth are named Pindaja or viviparous ; andaja 
or oviparous ; swedc^ay bom in sweat liko lice ; and \tdhhijja.y produced by sprouting, 
like a tree. The 84 ‘^kha of species are divided as follows : 9 lakhs of aquatic crea- 
tures, 27 lakhs of those attached to the earth, 11 lakhs of insects, 10 lakhs of birds, 23 
lakhs of quadrupeds, and 4 lakhs of men. The literal moaning of dkara being a mine, 
khdni which has the same primary signification, is used for it in Chanjpdi 44. 

B 
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to Kdma will by itself 1x3 sufficient embellishment to niiike the good hear 
and praise his melody. Though no poet, nor clever, nor accomplished ; 
though unskilled in every art and science ; though 'all the elegant devices 
of letters and rhetoric, and the countless variations of metre, and the infi- 
nite divisions of sentiment and style, and all the defects and excellencies of 
.ver.se and the' gift distinguish between them are unlviiowji to mo, I de- 
clare and record it on a fair white slieet — 

Doha 13. 

That though my style has not a single chann of its own, it has a chai’in 
known throughout the world, which men of disecrumeiit will ponder as they 
read — 

Chaupai. 

The gracious name of Raghupaii ; all-jntrifying essence of the l?ur.‘infi.s 
and the Veda, abode of all that is auspicious, destroyer of all that is inaus- 
picious, ever murmured in prayer by Uma and the groat Tripuniri. llio 
most elegant composition of the most talented poet givers no ] Measure, if 
the name of Ibiiua is not in it ; in the same way as a lov(dy woman adorned 
with the richest jewvls is vile if unelotlied. But the most worthlc.ss pro- 
duction of the feeblest versifier, if adorned with tlio name of liama, is heard 
and repeated wdth reverence by the wise, like bees gathering honey : though 
the poetry has not a single merit, the glory of .Rama is manifested in it. 
This is the confidence wdiich has poss(^ss(Ml my soul : is thei^» anytjiing 
which good comjmny fails to exalt P Tims smoke forgets its natural jmn- 
gency, and with incense yields a sw(;et scent. My language is that in vul- 
gar use, but my subject is the highest, the story of Rama, ourapturing the 
world. 

OhhamJ 1 # 

Though rapturous lays lx.* fit his pmise, who cleansed a world accur.st, 

. Yet Tulsi’s rivulet of song may slake a f mvcller’s thir.st. 

How pure and blest on Siva’s breast shew the vile stains of eaiili ! 

So my poor song flows bright and strong illumed by Rama’s worth. 

Dohd 14. 15, 

Prom its connection with the glory of Ibiina, my versej will be most 
grateful to every one ; when you apply sandiil to your forehead, do yoti 
think of it as mortdy a production of wood ? Though a cow Ih 3 black, its milk 
is pure and wholesome and all men drink it ; and so, though my speech is 

' , * A Ckhand is generally a somewhat cnthusiaslic outburst, in which th^ oA-ro- 

pbliicd xhj’me is a little apt to run away with tho sense. Whenever one occurs, I shall 
IndWto if» special character by giving it a metrical voision. Its first line always ro- 
peats word that occurred in the last line of tho prooedmg stansa. 
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rough, it tolls the glory of Sita and Rama, and will therefore be heard and 
repeated with pleasure by sensible people. 

GhatipaL 

A diamond in a serpent’s head, a ruby on a mountain top, a pearl in 
an elephant’s head are all without beauty ; but in a king’s diadem or on a 
lovely woman they are lustrous in the extreme, ijiinilarly, as wise men 
tell, poetry is bom below, but inspired from above ; for it is in answer to 
pious prayer that tlie muse leaves her heavenly abode and speeds to earth ; 
without immersion in the fountain of Rama’s deeds, all labour and trouble 
count for nothing. A sensible poet understands this, and sings only of 
ILiri, the redeemer, and his virt\j.es. To recount the doings of common 
people is more idle beating of the head, which the muse loaths. Genius is 
as it were a shell in the sea of the soul, waiting for the Oetoher rain of 
Ius])irat]on ; if a gracious shower falls, eaeli drop is a pearl of poetry : 

Doha 16. 

Then dexterously pierced ami strimg together on the thread of Rama’s 
adventures, they form a beautiful chain to be worn on a good man’s 
breast. 

CkanpaL 

• Men born in ibis grim iron ago arc outwardly swans, but inwardly as 
black as crows ; walking lu evil paths, abau<h)uing the Veda, enibodimeuts 
of tplsc*hood, vessels of imjnirity, hypocribjs, professing devotion to Rama, 
but sla-ves of goM, of j^assiou and of lust. Among them I give the iirst 
place to myself, a hypocriti3 alas 1 of the very fjixst rank ; but were I to tell 
all my vices, tli(‘ list would so grow that it would have no end. 1 liavo 
therefore sai<l but veiy little, but a word is enough for the wise. Let none 
of my hearers blanu* me for offering so many apologies ; xvhoever is trou- 
bled in mind by them is more stupid and dull of wit than 1 am mysolf. 
Tliough I am iio jjoet and have no ])reteusions to cleverness, I sing as be.st 
I can the virtues of Itama. How unfathomable his actions, how sliallow 
my poor world-iuitangled intellect ! Before the strong wind that could 
uproot mount Meru, of vv]\at acc*t)unt is such a mere Hock of cotton as 1 
ajn ? When 1 think of Rama’s infinite majesty, I tremble as I write. 

Doha 17. 

For 8arasvaii, Scsh-iiag, Siva aiwl Brahma, the Shastras, the Veda, the 
Puranas, all are miceasingly singing his perfection, yet fail to declare it. 

ChatipdL ^ - 

All know the greatness of the Lord, yet none can refrain from repeat- 
ing it. For this reason the Veda also has declared many different modes of 
.effectual worship. There is one Goo, passionless, forndess, uncreated, the ^ 
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universal soul, the supreme spirit, the all-pervading, whose shadow is the world ; 
who has become incarnate and done many things, only’ for the love that he 
bears to his faithful people ; all.gracious*and compassionate to the humble ; 
who in his mercy has refrained from anger even against the selfish and f re- 
ward ; restorer of the past ; protector of the poor all good, all-powerful, 
the Lord Raghur^j. la this belief the wise sing the glory of } fan; and 
their song thus bocoincs holy and meritorious. 1 , too, bowing my head to 
Rama’s feet, am emboldened to sing his fame, following a path which has 
been made easy by the divine bards who have trodden it before me : 

Bohi 18. 

As when a king has prepared a bridge ovtjr a broad stream, an ant, 
insignificant as it is, is able to cross without difiiculty. 

Chavj}di. 

In this maimer reassuring myself, I undertake to recount Rama’s 
charming adventures, as they have been reverently told by Vyasa and the 
other great poets, whose lotus- feet 1 adore, praying, Fulfil ye my desire ; 
both the Sanskrit poets of these latter days who have sung of Raglmpati, and 
also those of high intelligence who have written in Prakrit and the vulgar 
tongue. All who have been in time past, or who now are, or who hereafter 
sliall be, 1 bow to all in the utmost good faith and sincerity. Re ju'opitious 
and grant this boon that in assemblies of good men my song may be honouretl ! 
If the good and wise will not honour it, the silly poet has had all his labour 
in vain. I^he only fame, or poetry, or power, that is of any worth, is that which 
like Ganges water is good for all. The incongruity between Rama’s glory 
and my rude s])eech makes me doubt ; but by your favour all will turn out 
well ; for good sewing can be .shown on coarse cloth no less than on silk. 
Be kind enough to think of this, and my style will then match the excel- 
lence of my theme. 

Doha 19. 

A clear style and an exalted theme are both commendable ; and when 
they are combined, an enemy even, forgetting his natural hostility, will 
repeat the strain. But such a combination is not to be acquired without 
genius, and genius 1 have none ; so again and again I beg of you to bear 
with me while I sing the glory of Ilari. The great poets are like the s#ans 
sporting in the Manasa lake of llari’s deeds ; look on me as a well-meaning 
child and make allowances, f 

♦ This is the first Persian word tliat has occurred in the poem. 

t In Hindi poetry it is considci-cd a beauty if a phiaso is so worded as to be capable 
of two or more different intei*i»rotations. Thus the line rendered as above may bo 
literally kanalatcid ; Hearing my childish supplication, seeing my good desire, be com- 
passionato towards me-rwhich is the moaning 1 have expressed. But.it might with 
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Boraiha 2 . 

I reverenco the lotus-feet of the great sage who composed the Eidmaya- 
na, smooth strains on rough topics and faultless though a story of the 
faulty.* I reverence the four Vedas, which are like a boat in which to 
cross the ocean of existence, without ever dreaming of weariness, while 
recounting Kama’s excellent glory. I reverence the dust on the feet of 
Brahma, creator of this ocean-like world, from which have been produced 
men, good and bad ; as of old from the same source came at once ambrosia, 
the moon, and the cow Kamadhenu, and also poison and intoxicating 
liquor. 

T>olia 20. 

Kcverencing with clasped hands gods, Bralimans, philosophers and sages, 

1 pray : ‘ Be gracious to me and accomplisli all my Hair desire.’ 

Chaupdi, 

Again, I reverence the Sarasvati and the Ganges, both holy and beauti- 
ful streams, cleansing sin by a singh^ drauglit or immersion, whose name 
as soon as uttered or heard at once removes error. I adore as I would my 
guru, or my natural parents, Siva an<l Barvati, ])rotectors of the humble, daily 
benefactors, servants and courtiers in attendance on vSita’s Lord, and in every 
way Till si’s true friends ; wlio in their benevolence and considering the 
degeneracy of the times have themselves composed many spells in a barbarous 
language, incoherent syllables and unintelligible mutterings, mysterious 
revelations of the great Siva.t By his patronage I may make my story an 
agreeable one, and by meditating on Siva and Parvati may relate llama’s 
adventures in a way that will give pleasure. It is only by his favour that 
my verse can he boautiGod, as a dark night by the moon and stars. Who- 
ever in a devout spirit, witli intelligence and attention, hears or rc^ieats this 
lay'^ of mine, lie shall become full of true love for llama, and cleansed from 
worldly stains shall enjoy heavenly felicity. 

equal con-cctncss bo rondorod : Hearing my childish supplication, seeing their excellent 
beauty, be compassionate towards mo. It is sufficient to note tliis peculiarity once for 
all ; but there are au immense number of linos, in which, though the meaning which I 
have adopted seems to mo on the whole the one most appropriate to the context, it by 
nQ^mcans follows that other interpretations aro not, from the grammtuian’s point of 
view, equally correct. 

* A literal rendering would he — Rough, soft, beautiful, faultless, full of feults. But 
there are two plays upon words ; for saMar^ ordinarily ‘ rough’ and therefore contrasted 
with $aJcomal soft, is also intended to boor the meaning — ‘ relating to the demon Khar ’ ; 
and similarly dushan of ffiults’ can ho forced into moaning * with the demon 

Ddshaxu ' 

t The allusion is to the magic spoils and mystietd formularies of the Tantras, which 
aro for the most part mere strings of uncouth and utterly unmeaning words. They all 
puiport to have been revealed by Siva himself to P^ati. 
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Dohd2l. 

Whether I am awake or dreaming, if Siva and Gauri grant me their 
favour, then my words shall come true and this shall be the effect of my 
song, though it be in the vulgar tongue. 

Ghaupdi. 

I reverence the* holy city of AyudhyA and the river Sarju cleansing 
from all earthly impurity. I salute also the inhabitants of the city, for 
whom the Lord had no little alfoctioii ; seeing that he ignored all thp sin of 
SitiVs calumniator and set men's miiuls at rest.* I reverence Kausalya, 
eastern heaven from which glory was diffused over the whole world ; whence 
Tiaghupati arose as a lovely moon, giving joy to the world, hut blighting 
like a frost the lotus leaves of vice. IV) King Dasaratli and all his queens, 
incarnations of virtue and felieit}% I make oheisaiiee in word, deed, andlioart, 
saying Be gracious to ino as to a son or a servant, O ]>aronls of Hama, that 
acme of grcatues.s, ye in whoso creation the creator surpassed himself. 

So rath a 3. 

I reverence the king of Avadh, who had such true love for llama’s feet, 
that when parted from liis lord, his life snapped and parted too like a 
straw. 

GhaupdL 

1 salute the king of Vidcha with all his court who had the greatest af- 
fection for llama ; though he concealed his devotion under royal state, *yet 
it broke out as soon as he saw him. Then next 1 tlirow myself at tlui feet 
of Bharat, whose constancy and devotion surpass dcscrii)liou ; whose soul 
like a bee thirsting for sweets was ever hovering round the lot us -feet of lla- 
ma. 1 rovercuce too the lotus-feet of Laehhman, cool, comely and source of 
delight to their worshi 2 ) 2 >ers ; whose glory is as it w'ore the standard for the 
display of Kama’s pure emblazonment. Thou who, to remove the terrors of 
the world, didst ])ecoine incarnate in the form of the thoiLsaud-hcaded ser- 
pent for the sake of the universe, he ever propitious to me, O son of Sumi- 
tra, ocean of compassion, store-house of perfection. 1 bow also to Kipu- 
sddan {i, e. Satrughna) the generous hero, Bharat’s constant companion j 
and to the conqueror Haiiumaii, whose glory has been told by Kama 
himself— 


. ♦ The cahimTiiator was a dhohi, whoso wifo had gone away without asking his 
permisidon to hei* father’s houso and hfid stayed there thro|^ days. On her return her 
husland refused to take her in, saying, Do you tljink 1 am a Bdma who takes hack his 
after she has boon living for eleven months in another man’s house P Wlion this camo 
toTt&ma's ears, be showed Ms rospoct for the delicacy of his subjects by dismissing Sit4, 
and mstead of paaishiiig the dliobi promoted him ^ honour.' 
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Soratha 4. 

The son of the Wind, of profound intolli«^enco, like a consuming; fire in 
the forest of vitio, in whose heart Kama, ecpiipped with bow fmd arrows, has 
established his liomc. 

ChaupdL 

Tlie Uicnkey-lord, the king of bears and <l(iinmis, Aiiga<l and all tlie 
monkey host, I throw myself at the benign feet of tliein all, for though 
contoniptible in aj)poarance they yi't found llama. I worsliij) all his faith- 
ful scn'vants — wlioilier birds, beasts, gods, m(‘n, or demons — all his unselfish 
adherents. 1 worshij) Rnkadeva, Sanat-Kunuira, Narad, and the other sages 
of exe(‘llent renown, ]nitting my head to the ground and enying, ‘ My lords, he 
gracious to your servant.’ I ])roj»itiat(i the lotus-feet of Janak’s diiughtcr, 
danaki, mother of the world, best beloved of the fountain of mercy, by 
whose grace I may' attain to inielonded iufolligenee. Again in heart, iii word 
and deed, i worsliip the all-w'orthy feet of Uaglmnatb, the glance of whoso 
lotus eyes lik<' aii arrow from the bow rejoices his votaries by destroying all 
their misfortunes. 

Doha 22. 

As a word and its meaning are iiise]>aral)Je, and as a wave ('annot ho 
dtstlngnislu‘d from the water of wliich it is compos(‘d. the difference ]>eing 
only in the name ; so with Jhima and Sita, the refuge of the distressed, 
whgiii i adore. 

Chaupdi, 

I adore the name of Rama as borne by Raghiihar,* the source of all 
light, 'whether of the fire, or tin? sun, ortho moon ; substance of the trimie god ; 
vital breath of th(» Veda ; the passionless ; the incomparable ; the source of 
all good ; the groat spell muttered by Mahadov and enjoined hy him as 
necessary to s;ilvat ion even at Kasi. 15y confessing its power, Ganes ob- 
tained the first place among the gods ;t by its jjowiT, though he muttered it 
backwards, the great [>oct Valmiki attained to purity ; hy its repetition,' 
after she had heard from Siva that it was equal to a tlmusiuid names, 

♦ For there are Iwft other Kanuis, besides Ihima-chaiidi’a ; viz, Parasu-raina and 
Bala-rdnm. 

t According to tho legend tho gods worn disputing among themselves as to wlvich 
of them should be accounted the first. To settle tho matter, Brahma proposed that they 
all should race round the world. They started accordingly, ciich on the animal which 
ho most delighted to ride ; and Oanos Wng mounte<l, as was his custom, on nothing 
better than a rat, was of counse soon left far behind. In his distress the Siigo Narad 
appeared to him and suggested tliat ho should write the word lUma in the dust and 
pace round that, for in it was virtually included all creation. This ho did and returned 
to Brahroa who at once awarded lum tho prize. 
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Bhaw^ni was able to join her husband ;* while he, Mahddev, in his delight 
on beholding her simple faith, assumed the woman, making that ornament 
•of her sex the ornament of his own body. Again, it was by the power of 
this name that the poison swallowed by Mahadev was converted into 
ambrosia. 

Bold 23. 

V 

Devotion to ltdma, says Tulsi Das, is like the rich season o£ the rains ; 
but the tw'o syllables of llama’s name are best of all, like the months of Sawan 
and Bhadon — 

Ghatqmi. 

Two sweet and gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, easy 
to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in this world, and felicity in the 
next ; most delightful to utter, to hear, or to remember ; as dear to Tulsi as 
the inseparable Kama and Lachhinan. My love is inflamed as I speak of 
these mystic syllables, as intimately connected as the universal soul and the 
soul of man ; twin brothers like Nara and Ndrayan, preservers of the world, 
redeemers of the elect ; bright jewels in the ears of beauteous Paith ; pure 
and beneficent as the sun and the moon ; like sweetness and contentment, 
the inseparable attributes of ambrosia ; like the tortoise and serpent, support- 
ers of the world ; like the bee and the lotus of a pious soul ; and as sweet to 
the tongue as Hari and Balaraina were sweet to .lasoda. 

Doha 2k 

Like a royal umbrella or jewelled diadem over all the other letters of 
the alphabet shine the two consoiiants in llama’s name. 

Chau})ui, 

A name may be regarded as equivalent to what is named, the connec- 
tion being such as subsists between a master and servant. Both name and 
form are shadows of the Lord, who rightly understood is unspeakable and 
uncreated.* They are sometimes wrongly distinguished as greater and less ; 
blit the wise -will understand my explanation of the difference between them. 
See now, the form is of less importance than the name ; for without the name 
you cannot come to a knowledge of the form ; if the very form be in your 
hand, still without knowing the name, it is not recognized ; but meditate on 
the name without seeing the form, and your soul is filled with devotion. 

♦ One day when Siva had finished eating, ho called to his wife P^rvati to come and 
take her food too before it got cold. She pleaded that she had not yet finished repeat- 
ing, according to her daily wont, the thousand names of Vishnu; whereupon her 
husband instructed her that it would suffice if she said the mere name of * B&ma’ once, 
fiar that had as much virtue as all the thousand. She at once believed him and com- 
and the god was so pleased at her ready faith that in her honour he assumed the 
‘Ardha«^ndri, or half-male, half-female form. 
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The mystery of name and form is unspeakable and cannot be told, but 
delightful to those who have intuition of it ; the name acting as a witness 
between the material and immaterial forms of the deity, and being a guide 
and interpreter to both. 

^ Doha 25. 

Place the name of llama as a jewelled lamp at the door of your lips 
and there vrill be light, as you will, both inside and out, 

GliaupdL 

As his tongue repeats this name, the ascetic wakes to life, his thoughts 
free from passion and all detached from the world ; he enjoys the incom- 
parable felicity of Ood, who is unspeakable, unblemished, without either 
name or form. Those who would understand mysteries, by repeating this 
name understand tliem ; the rtdigious, wlio repinit this name absorbed in 
contemplation, become workers of miracles,* and acquire the power of ren- 
dering themselves invisible and the like ; those who repeat it when burden- 
ed with aiHliction arc freed from their troubles and become happy. Thus 
there are in the world four kinds of lliima-worshippers, all four good, holy 
and beneficent ; but of these four sages who trust in the name they are the 
most dear to the Lord who understand liis mysteries. Ilis name is great 
in the four Vedas and in the four ages of the world, but in this fourth age 
especially there is no other hope. 

Doha 20. 

•All free from sensual passions and absorbed in devout affection to 
Ililma, the soul disjKirts itself like a fish in the ambrosial lake of his beloved 
name. 

Chcm2)dL 

The Supreme may be regarded both as devoid of all qualities and also 
a$ the quality of goodness ; iu eiilier aspect it is unspeakable, unfathom- 
able, without beginning and without parallel. To my mind the name is 
greater than both forms, for by its own might it has brought both under its 
sway. My friends must not take this as an exaggeration on my part, for I 
say it confidently and with sincere devotion. The knowledge of the supreme 
is of two kinds, like fire which is either internal or visible ; each is in itself 
incomprehensible but is comprehended by means of the name ; and there- 

* The miraculous powers that can be acquired by perfect saints, or slddbis, are 
reckoned as eight in number, and are called mirnd^ tmhimdy garimdy laghimdy prdptiy 
prdkdmytty igittod, and oanttiod^ These words denote the faculty: 1st, of becoming 
infinitely small jj 2nd, of becoxning infinitely great ; 3rd, of becoming infinitely heavy \ 
4th, of becoming infinitely fight ; 6th, of obtaining whictever one wishes ; 6ih, of doing 
whatever one wishes ; 7th, of absolute supremacy ; 8th, of absolute subjugation. 

■ 0 ' • 
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l6|y> t that the name ie greater than either Brahm or B&ma. Forth^ 
one immortal, true, sentient, complete and blissful Brahm is alLpervading $ 
jet though such an unchangeable Lord is in our very soul, the nvhole crea>« 
tion is in slavery and wretchedness, till he is revealed in definite shape and 
is energized by the name ; as a jewel is not valued, till it is so called. 

Doha 27. 

r 

Thus the virtue of the name is infinite and transcends the supreme ; 
and in my judgment is greater than Bitna himself. 

ChaupdL 

From the love that he bore to his followers, Bama took the form of a 
man and by himself enduring miseij secured their happiness. By inces- 
santly and devoutly^ repeating his name, all the faithful may attain to felicity. 
^B&ma himself redeemed only one woman, the ascetic’s wife ;* but his name 
^haa corrected the errors of millions of sinners. To gratify the Bishi 
Yiswamitra, B&ma wrought the destruction of Suketu’s daughter TMak& 
with her son Maiicha and his army ; but as the sun puts an en^o night, 
so his name has scattered all crime and pain and despair. In his own per- 
son Bima broke the bow of Siva, but his glorious name has broken the fear 
of death the Lord himself restored to life only the forest of I)andaka,t but 
his name has sanctified countless generations , the son of Baghu destroyed 
many demons, but bis name has destroyed all the evil of the world. 

Doha 28. 

Baghun&th conferred immoi*tality on all his own faithful servants 
ewsn down to the vulture Jatayu ;§ but his name, precious theme of the 
Vedas, has delivered innumerable wretches. 

Chaapdi 

B£ma, as all men know, extended his protection to Sugriva and Yi- 
bbishana $ hut his name has protected countless supplicants, shining forth 


* Ahalya, the wife of tho Biulu Gautama, having been seduced by the god India, 
Was cursed by her indignant lord and doomed to remain alone and invisible in the for** 
SSt fiw thousands of years till Bima should come and redeem her, 

t Keve is a play upon words which cannot be preserved in the trauidation ; fbr in 
the first half of the couplet the word hkem is to be taken as a name of Siva, while in the 
seeond half it means or rather death; sinoe according to Hindu ideas aU censdoua 


is merely a px^ration for inevitable death. 

i Bandaka is the name of the pathless fbrost near the Godavari, whore Sittr was 
by 

* v) IShe bM Jatdyn stf^ped tlm<aia]dot in which SB& was bring 


vaniUadw^fimtafiy wounded by the but he Uvodl^ enough^to give B4ma 
In rstom for his felthftil serviges Btoa and T^lifi^hau ihntn** 
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gloriously iu the world and the Veda.* B&ma asaemhled a host of bears 
aaid monkeys and had no little trouble to build his bridge ; his name can dry 
ynff the ocean of life ; meditate thereon, 0 ye faithful B4ma killed in 
l:»i.ttle Bdvan and all his family and returned with Sita’*^ to bis own city, a 
king to Avadh his capital, while gods and saints hymned his praises ; but 
his servants, if only they affectionately meditate on his name, vanquish 
with ease the whole army of error, and move, absorbed m interior ecstasy, 
without even a dream of sorrow. 


Doha 29 

The Name is greater than either Brahm or Rama, and is the best gift 
of the best giver ; this Mahddev know when he selected it from the hundred 
crores\ of verses in the Rdmiyana. 

Chavpdi, 

By the power of this name the blessed god of curst attire, even the 
great Siva, acquired immortality , by the power of this name Sukadeva, 
Sanat-kumdra, and. all saints, sages and ascetics have enjoyed heavenly 
raptures ; Narad too acknowledged its power, himself as dear to Kara and 
Hari as Han is dear to the world ; by repeating this name Prahlad through 
the Lord’s grace became the crown oi the faithful J Dhruva in hjs distress 
repeated the name of Han, and was rewarded by a fixed and incomparable 
station in tho heavens ,§ by meditating on this holy name Haiiuman won 
and kept the affection of Rdma , by the power of Hari’s name Ajdmil|| and 

^ Siigriva, tho monkey chit^ assisted lUma m hib sen oh foi Siti by showing him 
the ornaments she had purpobcly dropped on tho way , and lUma leworded him by 
installmg him as sovereign of Kibhkmd> a m tho place of his biother Bih. Sumlaily, 
Yibhishana was made king of Linka in the room ot Bavan. 

t Of these hundred croies it is said that hi\a distiibuUd 33 croros to each of the 
threo woilds. The one ciorq that itmunod over he similaily di\idcd mio thr^o sets of 
33 14khs each , the odd Ukh into thn.e sets of 30 thousand each , the odd thousand again 
into threo sets of threo hundred each , tho odd hundred into thico sots of thirt} -threo 
each and finally the ono lemaming into threo sets of ten letters each. Tho two 
letters that remained over, bomg tho two coxisononts la the name of lUuua, he kept for 
himself as containing tho gist of tho whole matter. 

t Prahlkd, the pious son of the impious Hiranya-Kasipu who was destroyed by 
Vishnu in the Norsinh. avatai, was modo equal to Indra for life and finally united with 
Vn^u. 

{ Bhmva, the son of tJttInapdda, being slighted by his step-mother, left his home 
with the determination of winning himself a name in the world By the advice of the 
seven Ekhls, he devoted hims^ to tho service of Vishnu, and was finally exalted by the 
god to the heavem^ whme he thines as the pole-star. 

1 Aeoo^tAsng to tlm history given in the 6th Skandha of the Srf Bhigavat, Ajtoil 
was a !0t4ihinah of ISanaqj, of most dissolute and abandoned hfe. By a happy ohanoe 
the youpgest ot the ten sons whom he had by a prostitate was named K&r&yan ; and 
the father when at the point of death happoned to summon him to his mdo. But the 
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fl# «3^luat and the harlot all three obtained aalvation ; wh]r fiothor extmd 
tik^ li0t i not even the incaniai6e B&ma could exhaost it. 

Dohd 80. 

Hie name of B&ma is as the tree of Paradise, the centre of all that is 
good in the world ; and whoever meditates upon it, becomes (says l^si 
Dis) transformed as it were were from a vile hemp stick into a sweet stnell-^ 
ing Tulsi plant. 

Chaupdt 

In all four ages of the world , in all time, pa&t, present, or future ; in 
the three spheres of earth, heaven and hell ; any creature that repeats this 
name becomes blessed This is the verdict of the Veda, the Puraiias and all 
the saints — ^that til love oi Bmna is the fruit of all virtue In the hrst age, 
contemplatipn ; in the second age, saciihce, in the Dvapar age, temple 
worship was the appointed propitiation , but in this vile and impure iron 
age, wh^e the soul ot man floats like a fish in an ocean of sin, in these fear- 
timee, the Name is the only tree of life, and by meditating on it all com- 
motion is stilled In the^^e evil da} s neither good deeds, nor piety, nor 
spiritual wisdom is of any avail, but only the name of Kdma his name is as 
it were tho wisdom and the might of Hanuman to expose and destroy the 
Kilanemi-like* wiles of tho wicked world. 


god Ndr&yaii, thus casually invoked, hixnaolf came in answer to tho call, and lescued 
the guilty soul 6x>m the demons that wero about to carry it off to hell. 

The stoiy of the elephant is given m tho 8th Hkandha of tho same Porinaf An 
alligato had solscd him by tho foot while bathing, and though he stiuggled des- 
perately for 2000 years, he was unable to iid himself of his enrmy, and at last was 
deserted by all his wives and cbilditn He then began to gin himself up for lost , but 
refleettn^on the pertinacity of tho alligator he c<imo to the conclusion that tho creature 
must bo the embodiment of all tho sms ho had committed in previous existences and 


that god alone could save him. He therefore addressed a fervent prayer to K&i>an, 
Whb thus invoked by name came down from heaven and wit^ his discus Sudamn cut 
off tbs alligator’s head and deli\ored the suppliant. 

The 8th Chapter of the 11th Skandha gives the story of the penitent prostatute 
iKngsid, 

* Kiflansml was the uncle of Jl&^an, who^promised him hall hia kingdom if he 
would Mil Hanumibi. Acooidmgly he assun^ tho garb of a devotee and retired to a 
SO&tSry hennitage on a mountain-top, where ta course of time he was visited by Hanu- 


f mte* The latter accepted the hospitahty of tho holy rnauf is he him to be, bat 

■ » a pond dose by to bo^e. Here as soon as he put his foot in the 

dby a cnrocodde, which, however, he soon killed, and of its dead 
tffb} nymph, wlm hid lo^ bade him W 

who was sklsng deep in thought apd alrea^ anjoyihg in laMittiblW 
bichhomadesusrehohi^ti^^ Bis dream was i^ly 
ism in hk strong ain^ aid hioded 
Hjmb ki lisnfidi 
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VoU 81 . 

As Norsiiih was mamfested to destroy the enemy of heav^ HaraOya^ 
kaaipu^ and protect PrahMd, so is E&ma’s name for the destmction of the 
world and the protection of the pious. 

Chau^i. 

By repeating this name, whether in joy or in sadness, in action or in 
repose, bliss is diffused all around. Meditating upon it and bowing my 
head to Baghundth, I compose these lays in his honour ; he will correct all 
my defects, whose mercy is mercy inexhaustible. Tliou art my good Lord, i 
I thy poor servant ; bear this in mind and graciously protect me. By the 
experience of the world and the revelation of the Veda, Bi*ma is known as a 
kind master, hearing prayer and acknowledgmg affectiomH^ieh or poor, vil- 
lager or citizen, learned or unlearned, pure or impure, good poet or bad poet, 
all according to their ability extol him as their king ; and he, good, amiable 
and gracious, lord of incomparable compassion, hears and accepts their hon- 
est attempts, recognizing in their words both devotion and a measure of 
ability. This is the way with earthly kings, and Kdma is their crown ; he is 
satisfied with simple piety though in one who is duller and feebler of intel- 
lect even than 1 am. 


BoM 82 - 33 . 

The merciful Kama will regard the love and zeal of his poor servant, 
he who made a ship out of a rock and wise ministers out of monkeys and 
bear^ ; although 1 am a bye-word, and every one says Kdma is exposed to 
ridicule in that he, being such a lord, has such a servant as Tulsi Dds, 

Chaujpdi. 

My presumption is indeed very sad, as villanous and disgusting as 
hell ; but seeing me alarmed with these terrors of :Qay own, Bdma would not 
dream of regarding them 5 but hearing and with his own eyes perceiving 
my good faith, the Lord applauded my devout intention. Though my story 
is spoilt by the telling, Bdma is satisfied and accounts it good, since the 
will is good. The Lord is not mindful of a chance fault, but on every occa- 
sion he considers the heart. Thus the very crime, for which he, like a hunts- 
man killed Bdli, was in turn the sin of Sugriva and again of Yibhishan ; 
but in their case Bama did not dream of censure, but honoured them both 
dt the meeting with Bharat and commended them in open court. 

Bohd use. 

^ Ihe lord the tree and the monkey on the bough he accounted all 
po himself ; says l^si, there js no mster so generous as 0 

thy goodness is good to idl, and if so, then good to Tulsi also* 
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d^olaHng my merits and defects and again bowing my bead to all, I proceed 
to,teUthe glorious acts of Kaghubar, by tbe sound of which all the sin of 
the world is effaced, 

Cltaupdi. 

Now listen all in friendly wise while I relate the story as I have heard 
it, as it was communicated by Yajnavalkya to the great sage Bharadwaja. 
It was first of all cotnposed by Siva and graciously revealed to Umd and 
again declared to Kaka-bhusundi, known to be chief among the votaries of 
Bama. From him Yajnavalkya received it, and he recited it to Bharad- 
vaja, These listeners and reciters were of equal viriue and had an equal 
insight into Hari’s sjjortive actions. Their intellect comprehended all time, 
as it were a plum in the palm of the liand ; other intelligent votaries of 
Hari have also iu^ifEereiit ways heard, understood and spoken. 

DoU 37-38. 

I again heai‘d the story from my own master at Sdkarkhet, (i. e. So- 
ron)* without understanding it, wlien I was quite a child and had no sense. 
And how could such a dull creature, being both ignorant and eaten up with 
worldly impurities, understand so mysterious a legend and a dialogue be- 
tween such sage interlocutors. 

CJiaupdi* 

But my master repeated it time after time, till at length I understood 
as much as could be expected ; and [ now put it down in the vulgar tojigiic, 
as well as my understanding allows me ; with my heai’t fixed on fjari's 
messenger (/. e. Haniinidn), I speak with all the little sense, judgment and 
ability that I possess. The story that I have to tell clears my own doubts 
as. it does every other error and delusion, and is a raft on which to cross the 
ocean of existence. The story of llama is a resting-place for the intellect ; 
a universal delight ; a destroyer of worldly iini^urity j an antidote to tho 
venom of passion ; a match to enkindle the fire of wisdom ; the cow of plen- 
ty of this iron age ; flowers of ambrosia to make good men immortal ; a 
Btreain of nectar on tho face of tlie earth ; destroyer of death ; a snake to 
devour toad-liko error ; befriending tho good by the destrviction of hell, in 
. th© same way as Parvati befriended tho gods by destroying the army of 
demons ; like Lakshmi rising from the sea in the assembly of tho saints ; . 
^ immovable as the earth that supports all the weight of creation ; like the 
. J^und, to put to shame the angel of death ; like Kasi the saviour of all 
^ living ereaturcs ; as dear to Hama as the pure Ttdsi } as doar to Tulsi 

, ; ' f Sorbn, the modem name, is a conniptioit of Sukara-grama (Boar-town). Tho 
.,|dace is siall much frequented by pilgrims ; the principal concourse being on the festival 
of 'the Vardha ( 91 ; Boar) avatdr. 8dkara-grama «« Sdar-ginw « Sdaianw Borou. 
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Das aH his own heart's desire ; as dear to Siva as the daughter of Mount 
Mekal (*. e. tlie Narmada) bestower of all perfection and, prosperity ; like 
Aditi gracious mother of all the gods ; the perfect outcome of love and devo- 
tion to Eaghubar. 

Doha 89. 

The stoi-y of Eama is as the river Mandakini and a^good intention like 
Mount Chitrakdt, while sincere affection is as it were tlie forest where E4- 
ma and Sita love to abide. 


Chavjxii, 

The legend of Eama is like the delectable Avishing-stonc ; or as fair 
jewels to adorn Wisdom, tlie saint's bride ; His peidectionHis the joy of the 
world, conferring a state of virtue, wealth and eternal stilvation is a saint- 
ly instructor in wisdom, asceticism, and .spiritual contemplation ; like tho 
physician of the gods to heal the fearful diseases of life ; the very parent of 
devotion to Sita and Eama ; the seed of all holy vows and practices ; tlie 
destroyer of sin, of pain and of sorrow ; our guardian in this world and the 
next; the Prime Minister and the Oeneral of Kingly Counsel; a very 
Agastyat to drink up the illiinitablo oct^aii of desire ; a young lion in the 
forest of life to attack the wild elephants of lust, anger and sensual impu- 
rity ; as dear tp Siva as the presence of a highly -honoured guest ; as an 
abundant shower to quench the fire of meanness ; a potent spell against the 
venom of the world ; (dfaeing from the forelus'id the deep brand of evil 
de.stiny ; disiDclling the darkne.ss of error like the rays of the sun ; like a 
shower on a rice-field refreshing the aridity of jirayer ; like the tree of Pa- 
radise, granting evi‘ry desire ; like llari and Hara accessible and gracious 
to all servants ; like the stars iii the clear autumn sky of the poet’s mind ; 
like the richness of life enjoyed by Eama’s votaries ; like tho perfect felicity 
that is the reward of vii*tue ; like the assembly of the faithful in benevo- 
lence and composure 5 like a swan in the pure lake of the believer’s soul ; 
like the abundant Hood of Ganga’s purifying stream. 

* The reading of all tho copies Ih&yo, JDiini midli dhan dharm dhdm Ice ; 

and this aocoidingly I have translated. But dhdm might, with advantage, he corrected 
to Icdmy in which case the enumeration would ho the ordinary four-fold one of the ends 
of human existence viz. dharnij kdm^ artha^ mohsha^ * religion, pleasure, wealth and final 
salvation.’ It is, however, possihlo that Tulsi may purposely have suppressed plea- 
sure, as unworthy to be accounted a rf\o$ ; though in many other passages he includes 
it. Dhdm may also he translated the Supremo Being, in which sense it gives a name 
to the sect of the Dh&mis, or disciples of Fr^ Ndth. 

t As Agastj'a one day worshipping hy tho sea-side, a wave came and washed 
away some of his altar furniture ; whereuj)on in three draughts he drank the whole 
ocean diy. * 
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DoU 40-41. 

B&ma’s perfect merit is like a strong fire to consume the dry wood of 
schism and heresy, evil practices and worldly deceit, hypocrisy and infidelity. 
His acts are like the rays of the fulUmoon that give pleasure to all, but 
arc specially consoling to the souls of the pious like the lotus and the 
chokor. 

Chaupdi. 

All the questions that Bhawani asked, with Sankara’s replies thereto, 
I now proceed to give in substance, with agreeable diversity of style. No one 
is to be astonished if he should happen not to have heard any particular 
legend before ; for a wise man on hearing for the first time any marvellous 
act will feel nos» siurprise, reasoning thus with himself : I know well tliat 
there is no limit in the world to the stories about Eama, for he has in vari- 
ous forms bocotnc incarnate, and the verses of the Eamayana are some thou- 
sand millions in number ; liis glorious acts arc of myriad diversity and have 
been sung by sages in countless ways. So indulge no doubts, but listen 
reverently and devoutly. 

Doha 42 . 

E&ma is infinite, his perfections infinite, and his legends of immeasur- 
able extent ; men of enlightened understanding will therefore wonder at 
nothing they hear. 

Chanpdi, 

Having in this manner put away all doubt, I place on my head the dust 
from the lotus-feet of my master, and with folded hands iimking a general 
obeisance, that no fault may attach to my telling of the story, and bowing 
my head reverently before Siva, I proceed to sing of Eima’s excellent glory. 
In this Sambat year of 1631, 1 write with my head at Hari’s feet, on Tues- 
day the 0th of the sweet month of Chait at the city of Avadh ; on the day 
when the Scriptures say E4ma was born ; when the spirits of all holy places 
there assemble, demons, serpents, birds, men, saints and gods, and there 
ofEer homage to Eaghundth, while the enlightened keep the great birth-day 
festival and hymn Edina’s high glory. 

JDohd 48. 

Pious crowds bathe in the all-puHfying stream of the Sarjd, and mur- 
mur Bdma^s name, while his dark and beautiful form is imprinted on their 
heart. 

Ohaupdi, 

. ,’^e Vedas and Ihrrdnas declam that sin is cleansed by the mere sight 
lir holy stream as well as by bathing m or drbiking cf it. Its 
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immeasarable grandeur is indescribable even by the pure intelligence of Sara- 
Bvati. The city, exalting to Kamazs heaven,* beautiful, celebrated through 
all worlds, is so all-purifying that countless as are the number of animate 
species that result from the four modes of birth, yet every individual that 
is freed from the body at Avadh is free for ever. Knowmg it to be in every 
way charming, a bestower of success and a mine of auspiciousness, I there 
made a beginning of my sacred song, which will destroy in those who hear 
it the mad phrenzy of lust : its mere name — lake of Edina’s acts — serves to 
refresh the ear, while the soul, like an elephant escaping from a forest on 
fire with lust, plunges into it and gains relief ; delight of the sages, as 
composed by Sambhu, holy and beautiful ; consuming the three ill condi- 
tions of sin, sorrow and want ; putting an end to the evil practices and im- 
purities of the wicked world ; first nifide by Mahddeva and buried in the 
deep lake of his own soul till at an auspicious moment ho declared it to 
Unia ; thus Siva looking into his own soul and rejoicing gave it the ex- 
cellent name of Eam-charit-mdnas.t And this is the blessed legend that I 
repeat ; hear it, good people, reverently and attentively. 

Doha it. 

Now meditating upon Unia and him who has a bull emblazoned on his 
standard (/. e. Mahadeva) I explain the connection, shewing how it is a lake 
and in what manuor it is formed and for Avbat reason it has spi^ead through 
the world.} 

Chaiqmi, 

By the blessing of Sambhu a bright idea has come into the poet Tul- 
si’s mind regarding the Eam-charit-manas, which I will state as well as I 
can, subject to the correction of those good people whoso aftentiou I invite. 
The lieart is as it were a deep place in a land of good thoughts, the Yedas 
and Puranas are the sea, and saints are as clouds, which rain down praises of 
Kama in sweet, grateful and auspicious showers ; the sportive actions re- 
lated of him are like the inherent purity and cleansing power of rain- 
water, while devotion, which is beyond the power of words to describe, is its 
sweetness and coolness. When such a shower falls on the rice-fields of vir- 

♦ The compoimd may also mean, — giving a home to Rdma — and probably both 
meanings arc intended. * 

t From this it will bo seen that tho name which Tiilsi Bus himself gave to his 
poem was not * tho Katnayana,’ but tho Kam-charit-manas ; a name which may be inter- 
preted to mean either tlio lake or the soul of Rdma’s acts. In the stanza above trans- 
lated, the word is first taken in tho one sense, and then in the other ; and as there is no 
Bnglish word with tho sftin® double signification, some obscurity is unavoldablo. 

} The words may also bear the following secondary meaning : I relate the whole 
history, shewing how the groat soul became incarnate and why it dwelt in the world. 
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tue, it gives new life to the faithful, and as its holy drops fall to the earth 
they are collected in the channel supplied by the ears, and flowing into the 
ilake of the soul fill it and then settle down permanently cool, beautiful 
and refreshing. 

Doha 45. 

This pure and holy lake has four l>eautiful yhdts, viz. the four charming 
dialogues contrived by divine wisdom : 

Chaupdi. 

The seven Books are its beautiful flights of steps which the eyes of the 
soul delight to look upon ; the unqualified and unsullied greatness of lia- 
ghupati may be described as its clear and deep expanse. The glory of 
Kdma and Sita as its ambrosial water ; the similes as its pretty wavelets ; 
the stanzas as its beautiful lotus-beds ; the elegance of expression as lovely 
mother-of-pearl ; the chhundsy somfhus and couplets as many-coloured lotus 
flowers ; the incom 2 >arable sense, sentiment and language as the lotus-pollen, 
filaments and fragrance ; the exalted action as beautiful swarms of bees ; 
the sage moral reflections as swans ; the rhythm, involutions and all poeti- 
cal artifices as diverse graceful kinds of fish ; the precepts regarding the 
four ends of life, the wise sayings, the thoughtful judgments, the nine 
styles of composition,’’*^ the prayers, penance, abstraction and asceticism, of 
which examples are given, are all the beautiful living creatures in the lake ; 
the eulogies on the faithful, the saints, and the holy name are like flocks of 
water-birds ; the religious audience are like circling mango groves and their 
faith like the Spring season ; the expositions of all the phases of devotion 
and of tenderness and generosity are like tlie trees and canopying creepers j 
self-denial and Boly vows arc as flowers, and wisdom as the fruit ; the love 
for Hari’s feet as the sound of the Vedas ; and all other stories and episodes 
as the parrots and cuckoos and many kinds of birds. 

Dohd4iQ. 

.Pleasant is the sporting of the birds in grove, garden, or parterre, 
where good intention like a gardener bedews the eyes with the water of 
affection. 

Cha^tpdL 

• Those who accurately recite these lays are like the diligent guardians of 
the lake ; the men and women who reverently hear them, these excellent 


♦ The 9 poetical styles (or Indian Muses) are the Sringar-ras, or erotic ; the 
Itisya-ras, or comic ; the Karund-ras, or elegiac ; the Bir-ras, or heroic ; the Kaudra^ 
or tragic ; tlie Bhaydnak-ras, or melancholic ; the Vibhatsa-ras, or satiric ; tho 
Shtot-ras, ior didactic ; and the Adbhut-ras, or sensational; 
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people are like its owners. Sensual wretches are like the cranes and crow^ 
that have no part in this pond nor ever come near it ; for here are no pru- 
rient and seductive stories like the snails, frogs, and scum on the water, and 
therefore the lustful crow and greedy crane, if they do come, are disappoint- 
ed. There is much difficulty in getting t^ this lake, and it is only by the 
favour of Kama that any one reaches it. For there are difficulties of evil 
society ; rocks of licresy ; wicked words like tigers, Uoi^s, and serpents ; the 
various intanglements of domestic affairs, like vast insurmountable moun- 
tains ; sensual desires like a dense forest full of wild delusions ; and un- 
soimd reason mg like a raging Hood. 

Doha 47. 

For tlioso who have not ilio support of faith nor the company of the 
saints, nor f<»rvent love for Kaghunatli ; for them this lake is very hard of 
acces.s. 

ChaapdL 

Again, if any one laboriously uiak(\s lus way to it-, but becomes over- 
powrered by sleep and fcv(*.rishnc.s.s, a strange toi’por and numbness settle on 
his soul, and tlioiigh he is on tlie spot the luckless wretch makes no ablu- 
tion, Having neither bathed in the lake nor drunk of it, he goes aw^ay in 
his j)ridc, and when some one comes to enquire of him he abuses it. But 
those who by the blessing of Kama gaze upon it, and deterred by no diffi- 
culties, reverently bathe, are relieved from the fierce flames of sin, sorrow and 
pain,, and being sincerely devoted to Kama will never abandon it. If, my 
friend, you would bathe in this lake, be diligent to keep company with 
tno good. As for myself, having thus with the mind’s eye contemplat- 
ed it, my poetical faculty has become clear and profound, my heart swells 
with joy and rapture and overflows in a torrent of ecstatic devotion. 
My song ])ours on like a river flooded with Kdina’s bright renown ; like 
the river Sarju, fountain of bliss, with religion and theology for its two fair 
banks ; a holy stream rejoicing the pious soul (or born of the Manas lake) 
sweeping away all worldly impurities like the trees and roots on its bank. 

Dohd 48. 

The three kinds of hearers in the assembly are like the towns, villages 
and hamlets on the river side, while the saints are like the incomparable 
city of Avadh, full of all that is auspicious. 

Chavfpdi. 

The beautiful Sarju, as it were the glory of K&ma, has united with the 
Qanges of devotion, ^and the magnificent river Son, like the warlike power 
of Kama and his brother, has joined them„as a thjrd. Between the two, the 
Oanges ^eam of devotion shines clear in its wisdom and self-control, while 
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the combined flood destroying the triple curse of humanity, is absorbed in 
the mighty ocean of very B&ma. The united stream of the Mdnas-bom 
Sarju and the Ganges purifies the pious listener, while the various tales and 
episodes interspersed here and there are the groves and gardens on its op- 
posite banks ; the description of Jihe marriage and wedding procession of 
TJma and Siva are like the innumerable fish in the water ; the joy and glad- 
ness that attended llama’s birth are like beautiful swarms of bees. 

Dohd 49. 

The childish sports of the four brothers are like the stores of goodly 
mercbatidise ; tho virtuous king and queen and their court like the bees and 
water-birds. 

Chaupdi. 

Tho charming story of Site’s marriage like the bright gleam of the 
flashing river ; the many ingenious questions like tho boats on tlie stream ; 
the appropriate and judicious answers like the boatmen ; again, the argumen- 
tative discussions show like crowding travellers ; the wrath of Bhrigundth 
like the rushing torrent ; Bdma’s soft speecli like the well arranged ghats ; 
the marriage festivities of Bama and Lakshman like the grateful swell of the 
tide ; the thrill of pleasure that spreads through the delighted audience like 
the ecstatic feelings of the virtuous bathers ; the auspicious preparations for 
marking Kama’s forehead with the tilnk like tho crowds assembled on holi- 
days ; and like the river mud is Kaikeyi’s evil counsel, tho cause of many 
calamities. 

Doha 50. • 

Like prayers and sacrifices effectual to remove every misfortune are 
Bharat’s virtuous acts ; while the corruptions of the world, and sinful men, 
and slanderers are like the scum on the w'ater and the cranes and crows. 

Chaupdi, 

This river of glory is beautiful in each of the six seasons, bright and 
- holy exceedingly at all times. In winter there is the marriage of Siva 
with the daughter of the snowy mountains ; in the dewy days the glad 
rejoicings at the Lord’s birth ; the account of the preparations for Kama’s 
wedding are for the delightful and auspicious spring ; R&ma’s intolerable 
banishment, the story of his rough joumeyings and exposure to the smi and 
wind are the hot-weather ; his encounters with fierce demons, by which he 
gladdens the hosts of heaven, are like the rains that refresh the fields ; the 
prosperity of his reign, his meekness and greatness, are like the clear, bounti- 
jfrij snd loyely autumn* ; the recital of the virtues of Sita, that "jew*! of 

. * The six Hindu seasons, to which allusion is here made, are winter; 

. 19^ ^ spring; Basant, the spring; Grishm, the hot wSather ; Yarriii, the 
the autumn. 
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faithfal wives, is ^ the undefiled and excellent water ; the amiability of 
Bharat as its unvarying coolness, 

DoU 61. 

Their looks and words at meeting, their mutual love and laughter, the 
true fraternal affection of the four brothers are as the water’s sweet odour. 

CMupdL 

My suppliant address and sclf-deprcciation and modesty correspond to 
the singulai* lightness of good water, which is anything but a defect. Tliis 
marvellous lymph works its effect by the mere hearing, quenching the thirst 
of desire and cleansing the soul of impurity ; it resuscitates true love to 
EAma and puts an end to all the sin and sorrow of the world, draining life 
of its weariness, comforting with true comfort, destrojdng sin and pain and 
poverty and error, dispelling lust and passion and phrenzy and infatuation, 
and promoting pure intelligence and detachment from tlie world. Those 
who reverently drink or bathe in this stream, from their soul is effaced all 
sin and distress ; those who do not cleanse their heart in it are wretches 
whom the world has ruined, turning back, hapless creatures ! like a panting 
deer that has seen a river in a mirage. 

DoU 52-54. 

Thus have I declared to the best of my ability the virtues of this excel- 
lent water, and having plunged rny own soul in it, and ever remembering 
Bhawani and Sankara I proceed mth my delectable story. T will first repeat 
in substance the original conversation, with the questions put by Bharadwd- 
ja when he found the Maui Yajnavalkya ; and laying my soul at the lotus 
feet of Kaghupati and thus securing his patronage, 1 will sing the meeting 
of the two great saints and their auspicious discourse. 

Thus ends the Prologue and from here the real action of tlie poem com- 
mences. 
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On Early Asiatic Eire Weapons, — By MAJOB-GsiN'EBiL'L 
R. Maclaoan, R. E. 

The use of fire in some form or other in war, must have suggested 
itself to fighting people at a very early period in all countries, and has 
probably been practised in all ages, both for attack and for defence. To 
carry fire and sword ‘into an enemy’s territory is the common representation of 
active and desolating aggression. And from the simple and direct application 
of fire to the destruction of dwellings and other property, it was a natural step 
to devise ways of applying it from a distance by means of burning matter 
attached to missiles. 

In our day the tQYrti^7^e-ar7ns is applied to weapons which, by means 
of explosive matter, project heavy bodies to a distance, though no fire may 
be carried by the missile itself. Early five weapons in all countries sent the 
fire with the missile, discharging it by the mechanical appliances in ordinary 
use for throwing missiles of other kinds. 

When the use of igneous projectiles of any kind came to be commonly 
practised, endeavour was tlien made to devise means of projecting them 
with force that they might reach to a greater distance ; and, at the same 
time, of making them as tenacious as possible of the tire they carried, and as 
violent as possible in their combustion. Success in the first of these objects 
would, with the more ordinary inflanunahle materials, defeat the second,* 
and a great advantage was gained hy tlie use, for this 2)urposc, of combusti- 
bles of some more powerful kind. * * 

The earliest kinds of fire-missiles apj)ear to have been much the same 
ever^nvliert — arrows tipped with oiled flax, or wrapped with sonic soft mat- 
ter soaked in oil, and discharged in the ordinary way from bows. Such was 
the simple contrivance which, nearly five centuries before our era, the Per- 
sians who had occutned Mars Hill, made use of to fire the palisades of the 
defenders of the Acropolis.f And such, probably with little variation, were 
the fire-arrowsj: that were used in all countries for some hundreds of years. 
After a time, the improvement was introduced of putting the fire in a small 
perforated case, or hollow enlargement of the shaft, a little behind the 
point, which was roughly barbed to make it hold hard iu/the object assailed 
and keep the fire applied so long as it lasted. This wak the malleolus^ as 

* So with one of the cax’ly forms of fire-aiTOw, — Et si emissa lentius arcu invalido 
(icta onim rapidiore oxfitingaitiir) haesorit usquam, tonaciter cremat, Axnxnian. 
MjMfeeli., XXni, 4, 16 and XXIII, 6, 37. 

\ t fierod.,Tin. 62. 

$ Ajdudod to generally in Eph. vL 16 os ^4\ti ir€irufw^«Va, and more or less spocifi- 
oally by yi^oiis authors as in/p<p6pot dtorol, wpi^pa ro|€i$/Aara, rh rvpQfi6\af 
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it was made in the fourth century a missile which seems to have been 
familiar for a long time under that name,t and which was no doubt origi- 
nally made hammer-headed in some sense, and afterwaids had the fire case 
put into this more effective shape. It is of this improved missile that Am- 
mianus says it had to be projected with only moderate force, as otherwise 
the fire was apt to go out in the course of its flight. The fire-bearing 
javelin (called falarica)^ which was thrown by hand or/ with greater force 
by a tormcritiim or twisted cord apparatus, cither had the ignited matter 
wrapped round the point J or, like the malleolus, carried the fire in a metal 
case or cage.§ And from the war engines were also thrown vessels of com- 
bustibles by themselves. II 

Each of tliesc kinds of burning missiles acquired increased efficiency by 
the employment of materials giving a more effective and persistent fiamc ; and 
petrolexim or naphtha, when obtainable, or other bituminous products, came 
to be used in place of the vegetable oils.^ In countries in which these mineral 
oils arc found, in some form or other, the eflective character of the fire used in 
this way in war may be goncrally ascril>cdtothe use of materials of this class. 
Naphtha appears to have boini the first and chief of the materials used for 
producing the (Iroek Fire,** wliich was the most distinctive and destructive 
of the war-missiles of tlu? middle ages in the East. Other inliaminablo sub- 
stances, eombiuod with na])hiha or j)etroleun) in the Greek Fire composi- 
tions, came next to be used in similar manner without the oil. And these 
dry compounds, of various proportions, used at first only in this way, 
roac] 3 e<l th(‘ir bigbest power and aj»plication when, in the form of gunpow- 
der, the explosive material was employed not merely for the purpose of 


* Ainrn. Marcoll., XXllf, 4, 14 

t — i^lena omnia inalloolorum ad iirbis incondia comptiratoriim (Cic., Pro Mil., 
XXIV). 

t Ab used by the dofoiidors of Sagunium agdiist Hannibal : — ad extremum undo 
ferrum exstabat. Id si out in pilo quadi-atum siuppa circmnligabant liniebantquo pice. 
(Liv. XXI, 8.) And the flame, it is sbited, instead of being extinguished, gained ineroased 
force in its passage tlurough the air. 

§ Vcgotiiis, De Ke Militori, TV. XVIII. 

II iiyyeta irvp<f)6pa, Tolyh,^ XXIy 5, 1. ArriaHy Exp. Alex. T, 21, 22, 23 ; 7i, 19. JDiod, 
Sio.y XX. 4. Ta€.y Hist., II. 21, Virp., jEn., X> 130. 1. Maccab., VI, 61. Ockley, 
Hist, of the Saracens, 427) . 

H Bitumen, sulphur, picem liquidam, oloiun quod incendiarium vocant ad exuren- 
das hosiium machinas, convenit praopanire. Vegeiins, I)e Ee Militari, I F, 8, and V, 14, 
Ihyy^ta $%(ov icol iur<pd\Tou iprKria’dfiwoi Koi ^apfidaov Svep Mi}8oi plv rduftSap Ka\ovaiPy 
^Kcuop, {Proeopins, de Bell. Ootk., quoted in Lalanne’s Becherehes ear 
le Eeu GrdgeoUy p, 48)r.''* * * § 

It would seem that tbo principal ingredient of the Greek Fii'o was naphtha or 
liquid bitumen.’* Gibbon, Chap, LI. 
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feeding the fire in the projectile, but as the agent for discharging it. This 
last is the great step from medieval to modem artillery. 

The advance from one kind of fure-missile and fire material to others 
more efPective has not, there is reason to believe, been made by immediate 
invention or discovery. Local conditions have originated, and practical 
experience has extended and modified, the use of various preparations 
and contrivances fjor this purpose. M. Eeinaud, in the work* issued 
jointly by him and Cfolonel Fave in 181J5, has brought together a 
number of extracts from Arabic works giving receipts for the prepar- 
ation of war-fire of sorts, showing that the compositions which it has been 
the custom to call Greek Fire were various, and that many of them con- 
tained one or two or all of the ingredients of gunpowder, before the times 
to which the invention of gunpowder is ordinarily ascribed. From these 
early receipts for fire- works and fire-missiles, and from the various accounts 
of Greek Fire and its cfEects, it would apj>ear that modifications of these 
comp>sitions, introduced from time to time, led up to the preparation of 
gunpowder ; which yet was not what we understand by gun-powder till it 
came to be prepared in a form adapting it for use as the propelling agent 
in guns, and to be so used. 

From very simple and rude arrangements for using the aid .of fire in 
fighting, gradual progress in various ways had been generally made before 
gunpowdor times ; yet simple and rude arrangements continued to be used, 
even after better devices were known, when these were not available, or 
when the others were suflioient and suitable for the occasion. Sufficiently 
primitive was the method adopted by Timur, of carrying tire into the ranks 
of an enemy, when, in his battle before Dihli in A. D. 1399, ho caused a 
number of camels to be laden with dry grass and driven towards the opjjos- 
ing force with the grass sot on fire, on sight of wdiich the enemy’s elephants 
fled.f This was a resort to a very rude contrivance at a time when modes 
of projecting fire to a distance were well known, and when fire was employed 

• Histone de I’Artillerie, Ire paitie. Du Feu Gr%eois, &c., pp. 26 et seq. 
Borne notices of the efirly use, among the Arabs, of tho ingredients of gunpowder, are 
given in a History of the Art of War and Organisation of Armies in Europe” by Dr. 
I{ermann Meynert ; a book I have not seen and only know of from a newspaper 
notice. 

t This is one of the incidents of the Indian expedition related to Clavijo when he 
was rending at the court of Timur at Samarqand. {Embassy of Euy Gonzatez do Glavijo 
to the Court of Tinmtr^ A, i>. 1403-6, p. 163.^ According to other accounts, they were 
bt]#does that he used, tied together in paiis with burning hushes between them fMau- 
fi^s . Modorn Jffistery of Mittdostan, J/, 20^, Somewhat aunilar, but with a diffmnt 
pfQzpd^ was Hannibal’s device when in camp before Q. Fahius Maximus, B. 0* 200. 
Qh^kethnooie, asmcnt% k comibus juvencorum deligato iucenditi ejosque generis mhl^ 

(Com, Mtnrn, V^J 
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of more effective kinds for creating the alarm that was desired. Such fire- 
missiles were familiar to Timur himself and his predecessors. At the siege 
of Otr&r by Chingiz Khan, A. D. 1219, the defenders made good use of 
burning darts, to the injury of tlie besiegers* engines. The following year, 
in besieging the citadel of Bukharii after gaining the town, he threw in 
pots of burning naphtha. He used Greek Fire in his attack on Kliiv^ the 
same year, and it was used by and against him on othej occasions.* Timur 
eight years before liis ijivasion of India, had made use of Greek Fire dis- 
charged from his boats in his attack on a small town on the shores of the 
Caspian. t In India he eiKJountered tire missiles of other kinds at his attack 
on Bhatnir, when “ the besieged cast down in showers arrows and stones and 
fireworks upon the heads of the assailants.” J Timur himself relates that 
Sultan Mahmtid, when he attacked him at Dihli, had elephants covered with 
armour, most of them carrying howdas “ in wliich were throwers of grenades 
(ra^d-anMz)^ tii’cworks (dfnsh-hdz)^ and rockets (tahhsh-anddz),'*^^ Timur, 
in his engagement with Bayazid I., before Angora, three years after tlm llihli 
battle, liad a special body of men for throwing Greek Fire.H Wliat was 
the nature of the various lireworks used by Sultan Mahmtid at Dihli, and 
by the defenders of Bhatnir, is not indicated. In the regions where Greek 
Fire was used by Chingiz and Timur, naihtlia abounded or was readily ob- 
tainable, and it is, in some of the instances, named as the material used. 
There does not seem to be reason to believe that Timur was acc|uainted with 
gQn]K)W(Ior, as General Cunningham has su])po«ed.^ The use of Greek Fire, 
or of^niissilcs answering to tlie descriptions of the fire generally so designat- 
ed, was }jraeti.scd cliiclly in countries where naphtha, petroleum, or bitumen, 
is produced, and more rarely elsewhere. It is stated that Edward I., when 
besieging Stirling Castlo in 1304, after calling for large supplies of balistaJ, 
quarrells, bows, and arrows, from York, Lincoln, and London, “ gave orders 
for the emidoyment of a new and dreadful instrument of destruction, the 
Greek Fire, with which he had probably become acquainted in the East.”** 
There is nothing to show what the composition was, but it is most probable 
that this, as well as the firew^orks which Timur encountered at Dihli and at 
Bhatnir, was composed of some of the dry matenals used elsewhere combin- 
ed with naphtha., — the ingredients of the future gunpowder. 

♦ Felis de la CroiZy History of QertyMscany pp. 166, &c., and 190, &o., from mSt- 
khwlhid and othors* 

t Life of Timonr Beg, prefixed to Markham’s translation of Clavijo. 

t Kalfhzdt i Timuri, in 6ir H. Elliotts Historians of India, by Prof. Dowson, 
m, 424. 

{ The s^e, 117, 439. 

I LongUs, Vie dQ Timonr, p. 88, (quoting Sharafhddin)- 

IT Eseuiy on the Arian Order of Architecture, A B. B., 1848, ii., 244. 

** For this statement Tytler refers to the Libor OarderobaOf or Wardrobe Book, of 
Edward I, p. 52 (Hist, of Scotland, I, 181). 

JB , ► 
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From the account above referred to of the defence of Bhatnir, it would 
appear that the fire was not projected to a distance, but tlirown down from 
above on the attacking party when they came near. The direct delivery of 
hot matter on the heads of assailants, and of fire upon their engines, when 
they approached close to the walls, is a means . of offensive defence which 
must have occuiTcd to most people, and for which special arrangements were 
often made in the ccystruction of defensible places : — 

Whoro upon tower and turret head 
The seething pit(;h and melton load 
Rook’d like a witch’s cauldron red.* 

The kind of defence is one which was by no means superseded by the 
possession of moans of i)rojecting the lire or scalding matter to a distance ; 
but it was an arrangement of more prominent importance, and which receiv- 
ed very special care and attention, in times when there was both more hand- 
to-hand work in fighting, and closer operations in the attack and defence of 
fortified positions. Sir Richard Maitland's defence of his castle of Lander 
in 1296 is commemorated in the ballad which tells us how he cast down 
combustibles upon the roofed machine called the sow (a British version of 
testudo or musculus) when it was brought close up : — 

They laid their sowies to the wall 
Wi’ moiiy a heavy peal, 

But ho thi’ow owor to them agon 
Baith pitch and tar barrel.f 

a plan which was followed also, not without much art and skilfully 
prepared appliances, by the Flemish engineer, John Crab, in the defence of 
Berwick when besieged by Edward II. in 1319. Barbour relates how to 
“ throw Crabys cunsaill” they rigged up a crain “.rynnand on quheills”, 
that it might be readily brought to any pait of the walls when required : 

And pyk, and ter, als haiff thai tano, 

And lynt, and herds, J and brymstano, 

And dry troyis that wele wald brin. 

of which they made “ grot fagalds” to be lifted over by the machine 
and dropped, burning, on the assailants’ engines, which were at the same 

time laid hold of with grappling hooks and chains to prevent their removal. 

* 

• Zay of tk$ Last Mimtrth 

Hi jaculis, illi ccrtaiit dofendore sasdis, 

. Moliiiquo ignozn, nervoquo aptare sagittas. {JEn, X, 130.) 

t Attld Maitland. (IilmstreUiy of tho Scottish Border.) 

It was an exact repetition of an old proceeding. “ Capas t»dft ac pice refert^ in- 
eendimt, easque de muro in muscalum devolvont.” (Caesar, de BeU. Civ., IX. 11.) This 
JUr^ibat ^the defenders of Marseilles did, B. C. 49. 

4 BefeiMi of fiax. 
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And giff the sow come to the wall. 

To lat it hiynand on her 

And with stark chcnyeis hold it thar, 

Quhill all were hrynt up that thor war.* 

For expoBiire to any such cliredt and plentiful application of fire at close 
quarters some roof covering of a not very inflammable kind was needed. The 
muscalus wLicli came under the lire of the Massilian tar-barrels, + was pre- 
pared for it, sheltered by tiled roofing covered with earth and hides, fto- 
tection, also, against fire missiles discharged from a distance needed, in order 
to answer its purpose, to be adapted to the character of the burning matter 
which it had to resist ; and shelter which was sufficient against the more 
innocent combustibles was not fitted to encounter burning naphtha or Greek 
Fire. Against the more primitive fire-arrows, leathern mantlets served for 
the protection of the soldiers and workmen, and for the defensive covering 
of the towers and engines. At the attack on Bamiaii by Chingiz Khan, 
Al. D. 1221, an order w^as given to kill as many horses and cows as would 
provide hides to cover tlie besieging engines, by which it is said they were 
ofEectually protected. The lire thrown by the defenders did them no harm. 
But at Khojand, two years before, when the besieged threw burning naph- 
tha, additional sladter was used, made of sheets of felt covered with clay, 
and moistened with vinegar. J By many writers vinegar is mentioned as the 
best or only means of quenching Greek Fire.§ Against the fire arrows and 

* Bjirhour, Tho Bruce, Book XVII, 

i; Thuoyd., IT, 75. Anitia., Fxp. Alox„ 1 1, 18. Wlien. wo nro told of a stouter pro- 
tection being insudicient against a phalaricji, — 

Sod magnum slridoiis contorta phaLu-ica vonit 
Fulminis acta modo ; quam noc duo tauroa terga 
Nec dnplxci squnind lorioa fidclis et auro 
Siistinuit. (Virg. yFn. IX, 705.) 

wo may infer that this had notliing to do with the kind of fire with which the 
javelin was charged, but is meant to indicate, in poetical fashion, the force ivith which it 
was launched by tho hand of a hero. 

} Petis do la Croix, Hist, of Gonghiscan, 307, 190. In the First Cinsado an engine 
is said to have been made to Godfrey’s order by 

“ a cunning architect, 

WiHiam, of all the Genoas lord and guide.” 

** whereof ho clothed the sides 
Against the balls of fire with raw bull’s hides.” 

Tasso, Jor. Del. (Fairfax’s translation), XVIII, 41, 43. 

But this protection was not efiectual. It could not withstand the Greek Fire 
(XVra, 84), 

$ So in two Latin COironiclers quoted by Lalanne in his JReeherchea aur U Fm 
gasia^, p. 30 “ Inextinguibilom ab omni re prsetcr acetum” (Bitmar ). — ^^Grssouxn 
ignem qui nuUo praster acoti Hquore exstinguitur.” fLuitprmui.J A very old writer on 
nuHiary aflairs, ^fiSneas Poliorceticus, (about 360, B. C.) says (ch. 34} that the fire 
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fire Prfo of the Tartars, the Chinese (A- D. 1278) constructed defensive 
covoring for their horses of rice straw ropes covered with clay.** 

It is when Greek Fire comes to be employed that the w>iBe is specially 
noticed ; which has given occasion to the surmise tliat it was in reality 
gunpowder* A French writer who has made researches on the subject 
(M. Lalanne), endeavours to show that it was nothing else than gunpowder, 
used as such, and that the tubes from ^hich it was sometimes discharged, 
wore cannon. But it may be observed that the noise mentioned in connec- 
tion with Greek Fire was the noise accompanying the llight and combiustion 
or explosion of the burning missile itself, as it came among the people 
against whom it was launched. Noises of a kind that would be alarming 
to those unused to this instrument of warfare, may accompany the combus- 
tion of naphtha or petroleum, which appears generally to have been the 
chief ingredient of this fire composition. And any noise would contribute 
to the tciTor occasioned by encountering a hostile fire so formidable on other 
accounts, and would be magnified by the apprehensions of tliose exposed to 
it. And their accounts of it cotistantly exhibit the pei*turbation it caused. 

Tkoy conio not, — ^whilo his fiorco heloaguorers pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown boforo 
And hon iblo as new ; javelins that ily 
EnwroathM with smoky flames through tho dark sky. 

And rod hot globes that, opening as they mount, 

Discharge, as from a kindled naphtha fount, 

Bhowex’s of consuming fire o’er all bclow.f 

The most graphic accounts of the Greek Fire, “ horrible as new,” and 
of the wonder and alarm which it created, are given in the pleasant pages 

thrown by the enemy is to bo put out with vinegar. Ho goes on to mention (ch. 36) 
a certain trup Jo'xvpdi', which ho says can by no moans bo extinguished ; and Oa- 
Baubon, in his comment, thinks from the terms used that though certain materials aro 
named (pitch, sulphur, &c.}f something more is possibly intended, of the nature of 
.Greek Fire, flmad Qimuboni in ^neam Notedy 687.) 

♦ Boinaud and Fav6, Fou Grdgeois, p. X96. Yule’s Marco Polo, 2nd Ed., TI, 154. 
t Zallii Jtookh, The Veiled Frophet. Moore’s note, along with other references, 
notices Gibbon’s account of tho Greek Fire — “ It was either launched in rod-hot balls of 
stone and iron, or darted in arrows or javelins twisted round with flax and tow which 
had deeply imbibed the inflammahlo oil.” Fire missiles of tho same general character, 
and formidable quite as much on account of their novelty to those against whom they 
ware used as on account of their real power or destructiveness, wore in use long before 
anything of tho kind bore tho name of Grfx^k Fire. ** Tho Bhodians had engines on 
hoard thoir ftiiips, by means of which they threw fir© upon those of tho enemy. This 
. |Ut>bably resembled the substance which in later times was called Grecian fire : to judge 
. of it frmn the nui^er in whicl\ the Greek historians speak of it, it was not thrown with 
V 0 !^Qili% and . was certainly something inextinguishable and not generally known* * 
m th 9 MUtorp hy BehmAty il, 184.^ 
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of tlie Sire de Joiavillo’s History of St. Louis. “ La mani&re du feu gr^gois 
estoit tele quo il vonoit bien devant aiissi gros commo un tounel de verjus^ 
©t la queue du feu qui partoit de li, estoit bion aussi grant conune un grant 
glaive. II faisoit tele noise au venir, que il sembloit quo ce f oust la f oudro du 
del ; il sembloit un dragon (pii volast par I’air. Tant getoit grant clart6 qxie 
Ton veoit panni Tost coinme se il feust jour, pour la gra7it foi^on du feu 
qui getoit la grant clarte.”* This was in lOgypt, ip 1210. It was dis- 
charged from the engines called perriere (piemere) upon the crusaders’ 
clias-chastiansy or towers, and against their stockades. Again it is describ- 
ed as ha^illg been thrown by hand, in what we may suppose to have been 
something like grenades. “ Au darrien il amenerent un vilain a pie, q\u 
Icur geta troiz foiz feu gregois. L’une dos foiz re<pieilli Guillaume de Boon 
le pot de feu gregois a sa roelle ; car se il so fe\Lst pris a riens sur li, il oust 

csto ars.”t And again attached to arrows, “ si grant foison de pyles 

hi tout lo feu gregois, que il sembloit que les ostoiles du eiel ehejssent.”J 

HalLun, in noticing Joinvillc’s account of the Greek b^ire, calls it “ an 
instmment of warfare almost as surprising ami terriblo as gunpowder.”§ 
And in another place he refers to a fn‘([uenily-quotcd ]>assage of an Arabic 
work, 1 1 written just about the time of Joinvillo’s lirst-mentioned experience 
of Greek Fire, and which mentions, Hallam says, tlio use of gunpowder in 
engines of war, “though they may scciu to have been rather like our fire- 
works than artillery.” Quoting from Casiri’s Latin translation, “ scrpuut 
susu 7 *raiitque scorpiones (urcumligati ac pulvere nitrato i neon si, imdo cxplosi 
fulgqfant ac iiicondnnt,” ho says “ one would be glad to kuow whether 
piilvis vitralus is a fair translation.” If Mr. Hallam had had the advan- 
tage of seeing the results of the researches of M.M. lleinaud and Fave, ho 
would (although the translation is shown to be open to objection) have 
had no occasion to question the literal pulvia nilmtua, without coming to 
the conclusion, as he doc.s, that “ there can on the whole be no doubt that 
gunpowder is rncant.”1f The description which follows the passage quoted 
above is not very different from other accouixts of Greek Fire, which indicate 

* VHislorie de Saint Louis, Ch. XLIII. 
t Ihideu, Cli. XLIX, 

% Ibidem, Ch. LXIIL 
} Middle Ages, I, i, p. 41 (od. 1860); 

II In Casiri, BihU Arab, llispan., t. ii, p. 7. (Roforenco in Hallam.) 

^ Middle Ayes, I, 479. M. llt^inaud notices thiit the word bdrud, used in the ori- 
ginal of the passage referred to, is applied both to nitroiand to gunpowder. Ho givos 
the passage in the Arabic, and a oorreetod translation in French, and adds, ^ On voit quo 
Casiri, qui traduisait hdroud par pulvere nitrato, ot qui no connaissait pas d’autro pro- 
prietd de la poudro quo Tcxplosion, on a introduit Tid^e dans sa traduction. Youhmt 
Conner un sons ce passage, il ^toit natorellement amend h, y voir Pemploi que nous 
£usons maintenant de la poud^.” fJbinaud and JSmd, Feu Orey^ Q7J 
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sonio tofttoriial like 2 )etroleum, persistent in burning, and readily laying hold 
of, and setting fire to, objects with which it came in contact. 

In a history of the early Muhammadan occupation of Egypt, called the 
MmrU ahUt^at, where mention in made of the use of naphtha for fiery 
missiles, in A. H. 532 (A. D. 1138), the English translator says in his note, 
“ Utrum auctor nostcr per vocabulum Naptham signiCcare volit composi- 
tionem illam quarn^ plurimi antiqui scriptores nomine Jynis Gr<sci comme- 
morarunt, an nostrum Pulverem iornientorium, nescio.’”*^ As the author 
says the missiles were fed with naphtha ( hiUb ), there need be no doubt. 
As elsewhere, other materials may have been added, but tljcre i.s nothing to 
indicate this. The translator, however, thinks the supposition that possibly 
gunpowder was used, i.s sui)ported both by the passage from Casiri referred 
to by Halhim, and by another account of a still earlier (hitc. “ Kt quidem 
apud Arabas vetustissimum pulveris nit rati usum esse liquet ; refert Elina- 
cim\s, Lib. I. Hist. Sar., ‘Eodom hoece anno (scil. A. H. 71, [A. D. 690]), 
Hajaz arcta premens obsidione Meoeam, manganis et mortariis, ope napthas 
et ignis in Cabam jactis, illius tecta diruit, combussit et in cineram rede- 
git.’ ” The names applied to the engines might raise some question, but the 
naphtha is there. And in many other instances naphtha is distinctly men- 
tioned, by oriental and other writers, as thus used in medieval fire missiles. 
To which, in the West, people have been accustomed to give the name of 
Greek Fire.f 

But, on other grounds besides the mention of pule is nifratus in some of 
the Greek Fire compositions, it has been inferred that gunpowder was known, 
as a source of power for propulsion as well as a pyrotechnic composition, 
and that cannon were used, in times long anterior to those of the really 
known and certain application of gmipowder to the purposes of modern 
artillery. In particular, the frequent use of tubes for the discharge of the 

♦ Maured AUatafet, od. J. D. Carlyle, A. M. 

t Advenit etiam Icgatus Kaliphtie juvenis illustris, socum vehens naphtas duo onera, 
multitudineinque naphtoriorum artificum in ignibus jaculandis, ^ Bahd vd^din^ transl. by 
Sch^ltms^ Lalanw^ Jiicherches mr U Feu Gregcoie^ p. 41, note.) Tasso (La 

Geras., Lib. XII, 17) makes the magician Ismeno prepare a composition for burning the 
war engines of the enemy, of which composition a note by one of his editors, Signor 
Pietro SVaticelli, says, “ Dal miscuglio di qui paiia Ismeno, dover risiiltamo il cosi dotto 
fuoeo greeo^ See,** “ Questo fuoco,” ho goes on to say, quoting the Military Dictionary of 
: 'Giuseppo Grassi, ** e invenzione antichissima de* Persiani, i quali adoporavono il nafta 
come principsle ingrediente di esso.” And he adds “ I Saraceni lo componevano in 
quid tempo col naita o petroHo, che si raccoglio nolle vieinanzo di Bagdad/' And the 
poet, further on (XVIII, 47), when 

Ismen prepara 

Copia di fochi inusitata e rara, 

says that the asphalt of the Dead Sea was used in the compositioiL. 
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Greek Fire, and the fact of a report of some kind being often mentioned in 
connection with it, have helped to give occasion to this belief. 

Gibbon, in his account of the siege of Constantinople, A. D. 717, after 
observing that the principal ingredient of Greek Fire seems to have teen 
naphtha or liquid bitumen, says that, when employed at sea, it was “ most 
commonly blown tlirough long tubes of copper, which were planted on the 
prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths i>f savage monsters, 
Jjihat seemed to vomit a stream of litiuid and consuming fire.”* * * § A little 
earlier than the occasion to which Gibbon’s account relates, a similar mode 
of discharging naphtha fire on land appears to have been prac*tised by the 
Arab invaders of Sind (A. H. 98, A. D. 712). Their employment of naph- 
tha in their battles with the Hindu inhabitants is noticed repeatedly in the 
ChacJindmo-li^ in passages of which extracts arc given in Vol. I, of Prof. 
Do wson’s edition of Sir H. Elliot's Mulnimmadan Historians of India.f 
When the enemy's olophants approached, Muhammad Kasim ordered his 
naphtha-throwers to attack them. Hurnt?s, quoting from another part of 
the Chachmniah^ not included in Sir H. Elliot’s extracts, or from another 
version, says the Muhammadans, iu the liattle at Alor, when the elephants 
were brought against them, liad to assail them witli combustibles. They 
“ filled their pipes, and returned with them to dart fire at the elephants.’^ 
Burnes, in his foot-note, sup])ose8 pi])es for smoking to be meant, and 
remarks that it must have been bliang or hemp whieli tliey smoked in those 
days, as tobacco was not known. J But a 2 >par(}ntly the word should liavo 
been tubes. They were probably like what were called in the West ;^€tpocrc^a)va, 
or hand-tubes, omjdoycd for tlie same ])uri)ose,§ in which either naphtha 
or special lire compositions might be used, and through which the fire w^as 
discharged, or in whicli it was thrown. One of the meanings given by 
Golius to the word nafdt or naffat is “ instriimerilum ieneum quod exjdodi- 
tur naphtlne sou pulveris 2 \yrii ope, seil, tormentum bollicum.”|| Ho seems 
to intimate that a name originally connected with naphtha may have con- 
tinued to be used to designate the weapon, even after gunjjowder or other 

* “ We got into a boat like a firo ship,” Ibn Batuta says, in telling of a trip on a 
canal in China. A. D. 1345 (Yule’s Cathay^ IT, 499.) Ho seems to alludo to somo par- 
ticular kind or fonn of ship which usc»l to be thus fitted with fire-tlu*owmg apparatus* 
(The passage is ono of those omitted in Leo’s abridgment translation of Ibn Batu^.} 

t Pp. 170, 172, 174. 

t Travels into Bokhara, I, 67* 

§ Extracts iroin the Emperor Leo’s Tmtica given by Lalanne {Feu Gr^geois^ p. 21). 
From Leo’s description it would appear that the tubes themselves, when filled with the 
fire composition, were to be thrown in the fhee of the exiemy. 

w 

II Lexicon Arahieo4atinum^ and p. 2425. * 
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combustible had come to be used in it in place of naphtha.* Bockmamii in 
his “ History of Inventions and Discoveries,** quotes an account of the 
Greek Fire at the capture of Thessalonica by the Saracens in A. D. 904, 
which says that it was blown into the wooden works of the besieged by 
means of tubes.f A number of passages mentioning this use of tubes for 
discharging Greek Fire, in the same century and after, are given by M. 
Lalanne in his Beeherches sur le Weu Oregeois,% And he surmises that 
certain tubes which Chateaubriand rneuiioiis having seen in a collection of 
old arms shown to him ah Jerusalem, may liavo been specimens of the im- 
plements used for Greek Fire.§ Hut the idea seems to be of much older date 
than any of the middle ago instances referred to. || 

There is nothing to show or suggest that in any of the instances in 
which tubes were used for Greek Fire, the combustible matter they contained 
was employed to furnish the motive force, or otherwise than as the mateiial 
for the lire to bo thrown. It is certain that this fire material was frequent- 
ly or generally liquid, and that this liquid was najphtha or petroleum. It 
appears also that other inflammable ingredients w^ere sometimes added ; and 
that frequently tha dry materials, including one or more of the ingredients 
of gunpowder, wore used alone. 

Of reports or noises accompanying fire missiles, which have induced the 
supposition that something of the nature of cannon was used, or shells 
exploding by means of gunpowder, the most fatniliar illustration in India 
is that given in the account by Firishtah of Malntidd’s battle with Anandpal 
near Pashawar, in A. 1>. 1008, ^when the elephant on which the Hiiidu 
prince rode was ahirmed by the sudden nois(» and fled. The notice of tliis 
passage in Firishtah gave occasion to the interesting Note by Sir Henry . 
Elliot, in the original lirst volume of his “ Index to the Muhammadan His- 


♦ As wc continue to call a tiling a chandelier when the fights it camos am no longer 
candles ; and a volum^ wh^n it has ceased to ho a volwmn^ &c., &c. Tho very word 
which Golius horn uses, is anothor illustration, 
t BLieU of Inv. mtd J)m,f II, 249. Tho quotation is from Leo Allutim^ cir. 1630. 

% In tho times of the Emporor Loo, about A. D. 900 ; of Const. Porpliyr., A. D. 
960 i Alexius, A. I). 1100, &c., frcpl rod frypov iruphs rov 5id rwv tri^thvdav ix'p epofiivov^ 
&c., pp. 17,24, & 0 . Lohuino quotes also a Kussian Chronicle of tho tenth century, 
spooks of “ uno ospkso do fou ailO” which was discharged “ au xnoyen d*iin cer- 
* fab tuyau,** p, 29. 

{ Lalanne, p. 69. romarquai encore des tubes do for do la longueur et do la 
grosseur d*1m canon de fusil, dont j’ignoro Tusage.” Chat,, ItinMre, 11, 313. 

; I , iEbeos Polbrceticus, after noticing viaious ancient 

Qhservo etiam, ad liquida bjidenda, quao Philo appellat ^ph reOep* 
fistulis, qna$ idem nominnt irer^paeJ* This Philo 

wiob cientory B. 0. 
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tiorlans of India,” on the early use of gunpowder in India.* General Briggs 
had observed, in his translation of Firishtah, that in some manuscripts tl^e 
words lop (camion) and t^tfmg (musket) have been written, in place of the 
nafl (naphtha) and khadang (arrow) of other copies. A confirmation of tlie 
reading top and ittfang, Sir H. Elliot says, is given by Wilken, who found 
this in two copies he had cousulte<l, in which the roar of the cannon also is 
mentioned. Ho considers it not improbable that Greek Fire was used by 
Mahmud. Dow boldly translates the word as gunsy-\ Sir H. Elliot ob- 
serves, with reference to Firishtah’s account generally, that it does not ap- 
pear on what authority he rests his statement, as the earlier historians who 
notice this important engag(Miient do not mention either naft or tdp^X But 
he adds that from the mention of the use of naphtha ton years later, in an 
action near Multan, and from the circumstance of naphtha being found in 
abundance in ilie country near the scene of thcj first ongagetnont in question, 
it is probable that if any comhnstihh‘s were us<‘(l on that occasion, they were 
composed of naplitlia. Tlio fact that the tire missile alarmed tlie elephant, 
would give no indication that it was of any remarkable or unusual kind. 
And the noise {rndd) is mentioned in those versions of Firishtah which sj^eak 
of naphtha and arrows, as well as in those wliich use the words top and 
tufang.^ It seems to have proceeded from the missile itself, not from tho 
discharge of it. There need not be difficulty in sii[)posing that the noise 
was of the nature of an explosion, if naphtha alone was used, or naphtha 
with other combustibles, thrown in shells, cases, or tubes, as elsewhere. 

A. 

* 

* r, 340, 

t 'f ho ordinary form of tho passage in Fmshtiih ia — 

» ^ 

Dow’s version is — “ On a sikMoti tho elephant xipon which tho prince of Lahore, who 
commanded the Indians in ehiet^ rodo, took fnglit nt tho roiwit of a gun, and turned 
his face to flight.” And ho suys in a foot-note, “ According to'our accounts there wero 
no guns at this time, hut many eastern authors mention thorn, ascrihing tho invention 
to ono Loekman.” (Dow’s History of Hindostanj J, 46.) He gives no references to any 
of these eastern autlioz's. 

t It may bo noticed, however, that the KiUlb-i- Yamini^ ono of tho histories referred 
to by Sir H. Elliot in this passage, speaks in another place (not relating to this engage- 
ment) of the use of utash-didah bdn, or fire-eyed rockets, which, an English translator 
remarks, may have encouraged the idea that artillery was known in Mahmud’s age»” 
(JSTt/dd-i- Yaminif translated by the ilev. JT. Reynolds, page 279.) 

$ Maurice, writing of this battle, says, ** A species of fire weapon seems to have 
been in use at that time in Asiatick battles ; and the sudden explosion of one of those, 
instruments of destruction,, (^lose by the elephant on which the prince of Lahore, the 
(j^nemliseimo of the army, rodo, &c., &c. *’ Which seems to be Dow repeated, with a 
slight variation, and evading his ^‘bold” use of the word yun^ f'M&dem History of 
Hin^tm^ /, 253.) Dow’s transkHon was recent at thoiime Maurice’s book was writtesu 
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Nutxierous modern petroledm explosions^* have made us familiar ^ith the 
reports it is capable of producing. Such big demonstrations, of course, ‘ can 
baldly be taken to illustrate wliat happens with a naphtha shell, but those 
who have had an opportunity of seeing and hearing a Korosine lamp explode 
in their room can understand what it means. The naphtha vapour, lik6 
other gases ofetho same class, when combined with atmospheric air, explodes 
with a report whi<h, even on a moderate scale, is sufficient, mth fiery ac- 
companiment, to alarm an elephant. Explosions are i)rodnced, as illustrated 
by frequent experiences, when tlic gas, issuing from the ground, or accumu- 
lating over the petroleum in wells, is suddenly ignited.f The use of tubes 
for the discharge of fire missiles, and the accompanying report, might, taken 
together, easily give occasion, in after times, to the idea that guns and gun- 
powder were used, though the comhustiblc material was really naphtha or 
Greek Fire. There is, however, not much to indicate that the noises men- 
tipned were of the nature of what we call a report, and nothing to support 
the idea that in Mahmdd’s time, the beginning of the eleventh century, guns 
and gunpowder wore known. 

The use of hollow canes for giving a direction to daris and othfer mis- 
siles is, no doubt, a practice of great antiquity, followed in the present day 
also by inhabitants of uncivilised islands, and others, and represented among 
ourselves by our juvenile j>ea-shooters. In India, bamboos have been used 

• The dfmgevoxLS nature of whi(h called for the English Potroleum Act of 1862, 
and the Ordonnanco du Prefet de Police (relative a Veinploi des hiiiles do Petrole]^ in 
July, 1804. ‘ 

t Thus, for instance, at the groat abode of naphtha on the Ctispian ; — ** Outside the 
temple at Baku is a well. I tasted the water, which is strongly impregnated with naph- 
tha. A pilgiim covered this well over with two or throe niimmuds for five minutes. He 
then warned every one to go to a distance, and threw in a lighted straw ; immediately 
a largo fitime issued forth, the noise and appearance of which resembled the explosion of 
a tumbril.’’ (Oiptain the Hon. (4, Kopp<d*s Journey from India to Jinglandy TI, 221.) 
The French missionary Imbert, quoted by Hue {Chifi&fe Umpire^ Oh, VII), describiis an 
occnnonce of the same kind at the mouth of of the Chinese Jire^welh. “ As soon as 
the Art) touched the siirhice of the* well, there arose a toiTiflc explosion, and a shock as of 
ah emihquakc ; and at the samo moment the whole suriace of the court api>eared in 
, fiatnes.” “ I believe”, he says, “ that it is a gas or spirit of bitumen ” To pass to. an 
a very small scale, probably many people who have visited the fire tem- 
x' fde ot Jwdla MMkhi in the Kang^^a District, of the Fanj&b, will remember the smart pop 
’/with which one of the tiny jeta of gas issuing from the rock is re-lighted, when it has 
, 'be6i^ accidentally blown out (as tliey are sometimes by spaiTows flying quickly past 
^ 'lihTO)* ,It ia th6 too well-known property of one of the most fhmiliar of the hydro- 
i^e grifton or fire-damp, to explode with serious results “ 11 bHUe trunqiiille- 
ja taut qu’il n’est pas avec I'air atmospherique ; maia 

^ “Qnelqueflns il so soul, mais 

patrols plus ou moins 6pais et do bitumc/’ 
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for this purpose, in very early times, with fire-arrows.* And in connection 
with the use of naphtha tubes in war, it is not uninteresting to notice the 
employment of canes for naphtha and inflammable gas, for , economic pur^ 
poses. Humlwldt, in his account of the or fire-wells of China, t 

and of the rope-boring for water, salt, and combustible gas, which is prac- 
tised “ from the south-west provinces of Yun-nan, Kuang-si, and Szu-tchuan 
on the borders of Tibet to the northern province of Shan-si”, *says “the gas 
burns Avith a reddish flame, and often diffuses a bitumiimus smell ; it is con- 
veyed to a distance, sometimes through pipes of bamboo, sometim( 3 S in por- 
table tubes, also of bamboo, to be used in salt works, in warming houses, or 
in lighting streets. Also for cooking foo<l, as mentioned in an old ac- 
coimt by a Chinese writer, § and for other purposes. || Hue, describing 
these fire wells, says “ a little tube of bamboo closes the opening of the well, 
and conducts the inflammable air to where it is required ; it is then kindled 
with a taper, and burns continuously.”^ In an old review article in the 
Athenoiam mention is made of an account in the Let tree Ldifiantes of oil 

♦ Halhod’s Ocnioo Laws. Introduction, p. oO. Soo also Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 
p, 299, and As. Hrsi arobcs, J, 2(31. 

t ylsie (katrah\ TI, olO-olO. Coamtin (Sjil»irio’s transl.), TV, 216. 

{ Ilere, perhups, wo luivo the oiij'inul vdpOri^ of Proincthi'us, 

Tho secret fount of Qro 

I sought, and finin«i, and in a lAiod concealed it, 

Wh«’ii<'e ai’t-ii have sprung to mtm, and life hath drawn 

Rifdi store of ooinforta. {Trom. Vinvt. 107. Prof. Blackie’s translation). 

8<jro ills to man devised the heavenly sire, 

And hid tho shining element offiro. 

Prometlieus then, henovoleiit of soul, 

In hollow reed tho spark recovering stole. 

« « * 

Tho far seen splendour in a hollow reed 
lie stole of inexluiustiblo flame. 

{Jlesiod by Elton. Anciait Clrmics for English Remfers, pp. 24-92). 

{ “ In all paits of this Pro vine© (Shan -si) arc found fiorj" w('lls which very con- 
veniently servo for the boiling of their victuals.” (Description of China, by Eionysius 
Kao^ appended to YshranU Ides* Tiuvels, A. J). 1692, p. 125). 

II “ On utilise ces feux naturels pour la cuisson do la chaux, dcs briques, &o.” Beu- 
dant, MindralogiSy p. 233. 

If Chinese Empire, Chap. VII. practice is mentioned also by Sir John Davis^ 
[The Chinese,, p, 336). And at some of the American oil wells the same method is fol- 
Ht the present day. “ Some of the pumping engines generate steam by the aid of 
tho cmbustiblo gas that is so commonly associated with the petroleum, it being only 
necessary to conduct it by a pipe from the tanks in which the oil accumulates to tho 
fliniace,of the ertginuV {Prof. JET. Draper of New York. Quarterly Lmmtal of Seienee,, 
London, X86i6, LJ^ • 
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iiifc rose from the earth, (at places in China) turned in hollow bamboos in 
. any direction, which burned with a clear flame.* The naphtha gas of Baku 
is said to 1)6 carried about in bottles, f as that of China is in bamboo tubes. 
It is not improbable that naphtha tubes for hostile puri)oses may have been 
suggested by the use of bamboos for the oil and for the gas in the modes 
above noticed. 

Net alone on account of similarity of form, then, but with reference 
also, it may be supposed, to previous uses of tubes for Greek Fire, and of 
bamboos for discharging lire arrows, and for carrying petroleum and gas, has 
the name omm been carried forward and applied to modern artillery. The 
connection of bomb and homhunh with bamboo^ however, is not one which 
illustrates the derivation of the artillery ternjs from the name of the cane. 

bombuSy a hum or noise, is no doubt the origin of bomba and bom- 
harda. And hatnboo, (which is not a name it bears in its own countries) is 
supposed to be derived from the same origin (via homJxi), and to hjivc been 
apidiod to it by the Portuguese, with I’eference to the noisy explosion of the 
, air chambers of the cane when burning. J This is possible, though the ex- 
perience which occasioned the application of the name must be supposed to 
have been very exceptional. 

For indication of the knowledge of fii'c-arms in India at a very early 
period, reference has frequently been made to certain passages in ancient 
books noticed by Halhed in his Ooile of Gentoo Latvs. “ It will no doubt,” 
Halhed says,§ ‘‘ strike the reader with Avonder to find a prohibition of fii*o- 
arms in records of such unfathomable antiquity, and he will probably from 
hence renew the suspicion which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexan- 
der the Great did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind in India, 
as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. Gunpowder has been 
known in China as well as in Iliudostan, far beyond all periods of investiga- 
tion. The word fire-arms is literally in Sanscrit AgnUastery a weapon of 
fire ; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind of dart or arrow 
tipt with fire and discharged upon the enemy from a bamboo. Among 
several ‘extraordinary properties of this weapon one was that after it had 
taken its flight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of flame, 
each of which took effect, and which when once kindled could not be extin- 
guished (on which Ilalhed says in a foot note — It seems exactly to 
agree with the Feu Gr^geois of the Crusades”) “ but this kind of Agni- 
' tetter is now lost. Cannon in the Sanscrit idiom is called Sh^t-Aghui, or 
/weapon that kills a hundred men at once, from (shSte) a hundred, and 
; (^hfeoh) to kiU.” 

< ■ ■ Aug. 16, 1362. The refi^ronce to the Edif, is not specific, 
t Boodant, p. 238* 

; ' J ovig. ed., I, 846, 

1 , % 
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Tlie compilation which Halhed published und^ the above title, Code of 
Oenioo Laws, in 1781, was made from twenty Sanskrit works. It was com- 
piled by eleven Brahmans whom he calls a set of the most experienced lawyers. 
They were selected, under the orders of Warren Hastings, from all parts of 
Bengal for the purpose. The compilation, when complete, was transla^ 
into Persian, under the supervision of one of these Brahmans, and from the 
Persian was translated into English by Mr, Halhed. In the compilation 
itself no indication is given of the particular book (out bf the twenty men- 
tioned collectively at the begiiming) from which each passage is taken* 
And in the traiialator’s Preface no references are given to the authorities for 
his owTi comments ; but he speaks of “the nunibtT .of enquiries necessaiy 
for the clueidatioji of almost every sentence,” which “ give him in some 
measure a rigid to claim the conviction of tlio world upon many dubious 
points, which have long eluded the nicest investigation.”* This is all We 
get from him. The passage relating to liro-aims is in the second section of 
the preface to the Code, or “ the qualities requisite for a magistrate”, and 
it says “ the magistrate sliall not make war with any deceitful machine, or 
with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or any other kind of fire- 
arms. ”t This is clearly from the Institutes of Manu. And what Mauu 
says about it is this, “ Lot no man engaged in combat smite his foe with 
sharp weapons coneoaled in wood, nor with arrows mischievously barbed, 
nor with poisoned arrows, nor with darts blazing with lire.”J This ap]>oars 
to be the original passage which in the hands of the Bengal Pandits took 
the form given by Hallaid. And it can be assigned approximately to the 
ninth* century B. C. There is iiotiiiug here to indicate anything else than 
primitive lire darts of the kind used in other countries. Mr. Talboys Whee- 
ler, in a note relating to a desorijdion in the Mahabluirata of a variety of 
arms, says that, in the original, mention is made, among other weapons, of 
“ arrows, producing lire”, and he says “ The Brahmans in the present day 
point to the fire-producing arrows as proofs that the ancient Hindus were 
possessed of fire-arms.”§ There are other ancient notices of war missiles or 
engines which (with more reason than this specific mention of arrows) 
have given occasion to this belief, but there is nothing to indicate what 
they were. “ Prom the frequent mention of the Agnuasira, or fire-arms”, 
Babu Eajendralala Mitra has observed, “it is to be inferred that the Hin- 
dus had some instruments for hurling shells or balls of burning matter 
against their enemies ; but no description of any such has yet been met 
with.”)| The Mahdyantra, or great engine, and the Sataghni, or centicido, 

^ Introduction, p» xi. 

t P. cxiii. 

% Institutes of Kimu, translated by Sir W. Jones, VII, 90. 

j MiHdrg of India, X 

11 AntiguUm of Orma, 1, 121* 
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refers to as being mentioned in the ancient books but not described. 
Bohlen^ alludes to the ' mention in the Puranas of a kind of cannon \ but 
hd does not give the name, or any definite reference. 

Colonel Tod says, “We have, in the Poems of Chand, frequent indis- 
tinct notices of fire-arms, especially the “ nal-gola”, or #aic-ball ; but whe- 
ther discharged by percussion or the expansive force of gunpowder is dubi- 
ous. The poet also repeatedly speaks of “ the volcano of the field”, giving 
to understand great'guns ; but these may be interpolations, though I would 
not check a full investigation of so curious a subject by raising a doubt. ”t It 
can scarcely be questioned now, however, that the doubt was justly raised. 
The interpolation (if this is tlic right mode of explaining the passage) has 
a sort of parallel in a picture, described by M. Lalanne, inserted in ‘ Lo 
Livre de la Vie et Miracles do Monseigneur S. Loys’, in which picture “ les 
sarrasins, d’un cdte, se defendent avec des especes de mousquets a meche, et, 
de I’autre, le navire royal porte une rangee de canons.” J 
^ Some kind of fire missile is believed by Prof. H. H. Wilson to be in- 
tended in a passage in the Malia-ndtah or J£mmmdn-7idiaJc, to which he thus 
refers in his outline of the play. “ In the opening of the thirteenth Act, 
Famna levels a shaft at Lakslimamy given him by Brahma, and charged 
with the fate of one hero : it should seem to be something of the nature of 
fire-arms, a shell or a rocket, as Huimman snatches it away, after it has 
struck LaJcsImaifM’y before it does mischief, lidvam reproaches Brahm, 
aild he sends Nareia to procui*e the dart again, and keep Uanmuin out of 
the way.”§ There is not much hero to show the kind of missile, except 
that it does not seem to have been anything like a shell or rocket.* The 
play belongs to the tenth or eleventh century. Of the natiu'e of “ the 
Agneya weapon, one of the celestial armoury, or the weapon of fire”, men- 
tioned in another Hindu drama, the JJttara Mama Gharitra^ there is only 
the indication given in the “ fiery blaze” attributed to it ; by which, as in 
the other case, some kind of burning arrow is probably meant, || 

While there is no very distinct indication of the nature of the machines 
or missiles thus referred to in ancient Hindu books, the idea of fire-carrying 
arrows seems to have been familiar in India, as elsewhere, from early times ; 
and the use of such fire-arrows, discharged from a bow or by other means, 
/is soeh to range over a long period. In the of which 
.a translation has lately been publislied in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
/ o| it is related that on a certain occasion the lUjd K4sha^ getting 

• Brn AUe IndUn^ Ilj 63, 64. 

AnnaU of /, 310. 

mr U jRfU QHgeoia, 66. 

, f ilX Appefidis^ 68. 

'4 IFtImr. Sam, Char, 92. 

I, 1876, pp, 137, 138. , 
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enraged, put an arrow of fire on his bow, to dry up the water of the Sara- 
yd.’"* The notice in Manu appears to be the earliest; And nearly two 
thousand years after his time, arrows of this kind were in use. in Kashmir ; 
towards the end of the century in the beginning of which Mahmdd had 
been launching naphtha balls against his op])onents in the neighbouring 
plains of the Pan jab. This is M. Troyer’s translation of the passage in. the 
Fdjd Tarangivh in which ilu^y are mentioned. “ Quan^ il ne restait cpie 
trois heures "du jour, les ennemis, encore une fois rallies, e:xasp6res par la 
defaite, marcherent pour combattre Kandarpa. Alors il laii^a dans le coutlit 
des fleches de fer, Icscpiclles etaieiit ointes d’lmile d’herhes, ct mettaient en feu 
les espaces qu’ellcs traversaient.”t This Kandarpa ^vas the minister of two 
kings of Kashnnr, Utkarcha, who had a short reign in A. I). 1090, accord- 
ing to M. Troyor’s cbronology,J and Harcha, who came to the throne the 
same year and reigned twelve years. 

Besides the s])(*(;itic notices of arrows, and more indefinite references to 
the undescrihed weapons called by the names aboveineuiionod, there are 
other passages in the ancient Hindu hooks relating to the use of combusti- 
bles ill war, In the Udjjoga JPtrrva of the Mahabharata”, Kajendraldla 
Miira writes, “ Yudhisthira is described as collecting large quantities of 
rosin, tow, and otlier intlamniable articles for his great fratrici<Ial war j but 
nothing is there said of any engine with which they could be hurled against 
his enemies.” § Another part of the Mahabharata mentions the use of 
igneous appliances in aid of defensive .arrangements, and here also without 
any indication of the way in which they were used. It is in connection 
with the account ot the A-swamalha or horse sacrilice. The* horse had 
entered the country of Manipuru, and a[)proach(.»d the city of Bahhni-vaha- 
na. ‘‘On the outside of the city were a nuiubor of waggons bound together 
with chains, and in them were phiced fireworks and fire-weapons, and mon 
were always stationed there to kcci) guard. ”|| 


♦ This Mdhdfmja is ascribed to Ikshvaktt, son of Manu and king of Ayodhy4, 
{JHuir'a Sanscrit Texts^ I, llu). 

t Troy(.T'8 Rft^ja Tarangini^ Oh, XII, 983, 084. 

Was any such simple ai)plicatioii of iniliimmahlo matter to pointed wtiapons ever 
practised in Britain ? “ Go, thou first of my hards, says (3s('ar, hike tho spcjar of Fin- 
gal. Fix a fiame on its point. Shake it to tho winds of heaven.*' (Ossim, The war 
of Caros.) Whether this fire at tho spear’s point (which must be meant for a signal in 
this Instance) may , bo meant to indicate also a fiimiliarity with its application to other 
usees is doubtful. 

X Prof. H. H. Wilson assigns dates 23 years later. (Pi-efiico to Ratnavali, Hindu 
Theatre, Vol. III.) 

.§ of Orissa, I, 121. 

^ .Talh^i Whs^^ Sistory of Tn^a, I, 405.“ 
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IkEf. Forgussaii has observed, with reference to siege scenes represented 
in the sculptures of one of the Sdnchi gateways (supposed to have been 
erected about tlie beginning of the Christian era), that no engines of war 
are shown, or indications of any attempt to set fire to the place. “ In 
these respects”, he says, “ the Hindus seem to have been very much behind 
the stage we know from the Nineveh sculptures that the Assyrians reached 
at a much earlier agip.”* And Babu Itajendralala Mitra, who makes re- 
ference, in the work before quoted, to tlie siege scones in the Sdnchi bas- 
reliefs, and to the absence of any indication of engines for casting fire to a 
distance, or for battering, adds that the maitial processions and battle 
scenes at Bhxivaneswara arc also devoid of such r(^presontations.t These, 
however, are only pieces of negative evidence, and do not, by themselves, 
go far. There are European mediaeval pictures of siege oj)crations in which 
no engines of war are represented, or indications of the use of fire, but only 
such means of attack and defence as arc shown in these Indian sculptures. J 
It may be, and it seems probable, that the Hindus were behind Western 
nations in the knowledge of the mechanical appliances for such purposes, 
(as the Chinese were, so late as the thirteenth century of our era§) hut 
they did use fire, and the siccounts in books give us what the sculjjtiinjs omit. 
Yet we may conclude that nothing more advanced in the way of fire 
weapons was known in India in ancient times, than was in use in other 
countries ;|1 and that the application to these old Indian weapons, of terms 
belonging to weapons of our own time, is an illustration of the inadvertent 
(or at least in some way erroneous) transference of familiar ideas to jtimos 
and places to which they do not belong. Shakspeare brings in cannon in 
the time of King John. 

The prohibition in Manu is probably the earliest notice on record of 
fire arrows, unless, as has been supposed, they are referred to in Psalm 

♦ and Serfent Worship^ p. 141, 

f ^nii^mties of OrUmy T. 121. 

t Wilkinson says, “ We nuiy suppose” that the Ancient Egjqitinns \ised iiro missiles 
in fideges (1, 363), hut there is nothing in the pictures or sculptures to countenance this 
supposition^ and ho mentions iiolliing in support of it. 

See Yule’s Marco ih/o, 2nd Ed., II, 152. The accounts of the eniplo}mriont of the 
Poles in the construction of the engines to aid Kiiblai in the siego of Siangyang are 
confused ; hut it appears at all events that Wostom engineers were employed, and from 
. .i^mo accounts, that they wore specially sent for. Not that the Chinese and tlieir enemies 
. were altogether unacquainted with war machines, hut the people of the West were ahead 

qf 

‘i/ yj Nothing of much value is obtained from the statement in the XHonysiaoa of Nemnus 
followers of Bacchus, in , his invasion of India and battle with Bences, fcnight 
of fire. (As, lU8,y XVIIy .617.) The question whether the 
tl^'Indian part of the poem were derived from an Indian is dia- 

, referred to, by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
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Ixxvi, 3. “ The arrows of the bow” iriight be translated “ the glowing 

fires”, or “the glittering or flashing (arrows) of the bow”, “or rather perhaps”, 
saj^s Parkharst, “ the /?cXt/ TrcTrvpoi/iici'a, fiery or tire-bearing arrows, such 
as it is cei’tain wore used in after times. So Montanus, jacula iynitaJ*^^ 
The Psalm belongs t(» the century before Maiiu, or a little more than ten 
centuries B. 0., it’ the Asa])h with whose name it is connected w^as the con- 
temporary of David. And to a time aljout three centuries later, the end 
of the eighth century B. C., if ho was Asaph, “ the recorder” of King 
Hezekiah’s time. But it stjcms most probable, notwithstanding Parkhurst's 
suggestion, that in this instance no reference to tire arrows is intended. 
Though the literal rendering may be as above, it may be only a poetical 
figure of a not uncommon kind.f A more probable reference to fire-bearing 

* Parkhurst, Heb. Lox. s. v. tbo meanings of whirh, as a noun ho gives <*is 
red hot coal”, “ glowing fin?'*, flasht'.s of lightning*'. Oosenius translates it Jlanie^ 
and refers to its use in Ps.ilm Ixxviii. 4S. Tho sauio word in Arabic, rUhq^ 
is irit«T]iiv.tcd by (iolins, ‘‘.laelus lapidior v<l vibrnmeu ieli. Cortus jaculandi sou 
IW'tcndi modus.'* Th(‘ hXh' rend^'r the wouls n frm*d to, in Ps. Ixxvi. 3, rh Kpdrn rwif 
t6^(idv, followed l>v the VnlgJib', /mfnifins arvtnn^}, 

t Thus in other Psalms wo luivo, hy a .'•ort of reverse sinulo, nrrou'n uaod for lit/ht,- 
ninff (Ps. xviii. H; cxliv. C. Also Mab, in. It; Zeeh. ix. U). Jji tho TiUiKh i y«- 

‘‘arrows aset'iidiiig towards llieui like llaniing sjvarks of fire.’* {l)on'mtr» Elliot^ 
11, 34.) Tho id<’a of llamo or light niiig is attindied to bright and ipiiek-moving weapons 
of various kinds. Tims in Nahum iii. 3. A similar* liguro probably is intended ill 
Gon. ui. 21, BO also Virgil’s 

vaginaque r^ripit onscin 
Fulniiiieuin (^TKri. iV, o80). 

“The sword is inyour hands. Lot Jessuliuor be illumined by its blows upon tlio 
foe.” {TotVs Jinjaaihauy ily 2ol). The 5 epithet b/aziuq is mentioned by Rajeudmlula 
Mitra as airpliod in a t)asaago of tho Verln. (f V, 93) to BWord.s, lancos, and other 
weapons. (^Antiquities of Orissa^ /, 119.) IChwaiuiiulr, in a description of a battle, 
speaks of tho “ llamo-ox citing spears,” {Uabib ns-siyar, Eowson's .Elliot, iP, 172), 
And 'Unaiiri of Balkh, in one of his odes, “ ITiidst thou seen his apoai’s gloaming like 
tongues of flame through hla<;k smoko, &o.” (Klliot, IV, 51C). And Homer Tl. X, 153, 
thus rendered by Chapman, in prosaic fashion lolling us it was a refloction — 

. His spear fixed by him as ho slejit, the great end in tho ground, 

Tho point tliat bristled tho dark eaiih cast a reflection i-ound, 

Like jiallid lightnings thrown from Jovo . 

Popo, more happily, 

Far flashed their brazen points 
Like Jpvc's own lightning. 

In that arrow the terrible god hurlod forth tho fire of wrath, &c.” {fTahddtnuc^ $ 
Equipfnent for Battk, Miiir*s Sanscrit Texts, IF, 225.) This too is probably figurativo 
fire, though^it is added that he dischai'ged it against tho castle of the Asuras, and the 
Asuras wert| burnt up, p. 226. 

TTrifthng. and Az;|aii, ai'o sent by Mah^eva to a lake where he had deposited his bow 
and arrows. They soo two seriionts, one vomiting flames, 'fhe serpents cliango Iheir 
form and become bow and arrows, p. 186. 

. - a 
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arrowiii i» in Pdalm cxx. 4. llic word there used "coals of juniper*' 

‘ (more properly broom) seems to refer to actual burning matter. 

Between the ancient Hindu writings which mention fire-arrows in early 
days in India, and the Muhamina<la 4 historians who tell of naphtha-throw- 
ing, in the time of the first Arab invasions of Sind, we get some indications, 
from a different source, of tlie use for similar j)urposes of the petroleum of 
the north-west diidricts of the Pun jab, about fo\u*tecn hundred years before 
it was used in Mabiniid’s battles in that tpiarier. The oil mentioned by 
Otesias as used in the attack of cities, which was launched against the gates 
in earthen vessels, and set tire to everything around, with a flame which 
could' not he extinguislicd by any ordinary means, is obviously jHitrolconi, 
though his story is that it was obtained from a large animal found in the 
Indus. And the animal described, though callod a worm (crKwXiyf), is as 
obviously (in s]nte of errors and exaggeiiitions with regard to it as well as 
to the oil) a crocodile.* It was seven cubits in length, and had a skin tw’o 
Angers thick, and roniarkable teeth. It used to come up on the land at 
night, seize any animals it could find, and drag them into the water to 
satisfy its hunger. t Philostratus repeats the story, noticing also, as Otesias 
does, that the oil was pre])arcd only for the king. J He transfers the animal 
to the Hyphasis ; but from the nature of the materials for liis work some 
inaccuracies ri\ay bo expected. Tlie story is essentially the same and is 
probably taken from Otesias. It is not difficult to see in those accounts a 
confusion of separate facts. The petroleum obtained in the districts on 
both sides of the Indus below Atak is for the most part gathered from the 
surface of water. Otesias refers in another passiige to the oil which floats 
on certain lakes or ponds iu India,- and springs discharging oil.§ Again, 
the highly inflammable mineral oils and other products of the same class 
have been very generally believed to be of animal origin, [j In discussing 

♦ That it shonld be called a worm, is perhaps not very surprising. Long after 
that time, i)eoplc did not know exactly what kind of animal it ought to be rockoned. 
Thomas Herbert, (A. D. ICaS) writing of the " hatefull ciucodylo** of Sumatra, calls 
it dotoBted boast, fish, or serpent,, by seamen improperly cald Alligator.” (JSonta 
Yettres Travels, p. 323.) 

t Otessitie lud. Historia Pj^cerptev, Oronovius, p. 664. 

J Tit. Apollon. Tyan, JII, 1, The petroleum collected from a spring in tho south 
of Persia, we are told by Dr. Fryer, who travelled in that country in 1674, used to bo 
, pi^refully guarded, and taken for tho king’s use only. {JSine Years' Travels. 7. Pryer, 
if. Cant., p. 316.) The story of its disoovery, on one of king Faxiddn's hunting 
parties, and of its being reserved for tho king’s use, is given in Houigber^CT*s Thirty- 
' in tM Past, s. v. Asj)h<tHum Pei*siou»h P* 238. Also in tho Mahhaan i Adwiyah 

by .^^i^azazAad Husiiin of Dihli, A H. 1180. 

1 ; . f (ii0s. ip Cfronov.y 666. 

; / , I Modi^ ; r^seairhes on the nature of some of the great deposits , of petroleum in 
, ^ Canada, and elsewhere, have led to the conelosioii. they are 
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the apparent description by Ctesias of the crocodile, and with reference to 
the question whether oil is obtained from tliat animal, Sir Henry JSlliot, 
in the note before referred to, mentions the result of an investigation on 
the subject in which Prof. H. H. Wilson took pait. But there is no 
mistake about Crocodile oil. Not only, as Sir H. Elliot observed, is it 
mentioned in native works on Materia Medica, but at the present day it is 
one of the recognised commercial products of this cc/intry, and will bo 
found duly recordc'd No^*82S2 in Dr. Forbes Watson’s ^'omprfilxensive list, 
prejjared in connection with the schenio for an Tiidiistrial Survey of India. 
If we accept the crocodile, tlie story takes a tolerably compact form and 
admits of easy and plau.sih]e explanation. Here was an iiiflannnuhle oil, of 
remarkable properties, believed to be of animal origin, and obtained from 
tlic surface of waters on both sides of the Indus. Here was a big water 
animal, of frigbtsonio appearance aiul ebaraetor, n^sidiug in the Indus, and 
fi’om which oil was obtained, ft is a V(M‘y natural Mi])p<):sition that Ctesias, 
having some version of those facts before hiiu, ]>nfc this and tliat together, 
and like Mr. Pickwick’s friend who wrote on Chiiu'se j\I otapliysics, ‘‘com- 
bined Ills information.”* 

in groat paii the product of fininial (leooinposilioii. {Vruj\ Jrchn'y in Art Journal of 
18(M. Prof Drapvr of Xiiv Yorh^ in (Inm'tvrhj Joarnu! of ISeicnre^ (London) 
Vol. 7/, 18Go, p. 49. Prof, ^Listrf Qn, Jovroal of i^cintcr, Jl. 7o*5). Tlu' Hiihst.iniios of 
this (lass which, nocordiug to pojmlar holi^'f, Jir»* nK>r*t <liioctly of sniinial origin, avo 
mnhrrgrin^ and tho dark hil.Tiuion known as highly cstcf'nud in India htkI 

Por.sia as a modioino. AVith regard l.<» aiuhcrgns, h<j]i»*V( d to he a kind of polroleum 
issnirg from rocks jmd hunt iifd in th(' son, modem opinioji is eoining rouiffl to the 
belief that whether or not it comes into tho sea in this M'.iy, imd ii Ihen swallow, -d hy 
tho monstoi"S of tho diM'p, it is aetaally ohlainod from the vlrde. [linuKtCn WUuUug 
Yoijofjo rointd iho Olohe^ quoted in Ynhfs Marco J^olo^ IJ, 400. 'i'he aiiiiuul istlm Vkyrnfer 
macrocfphalns, ac(‘ 0 rding to lAtutwn^ {fhm'fitK X/F, 40,)). Soo also Sindbad’s Fifth 
Vovugo, Lane's Thousand and Om Niyhts^ TII, GO, and note, p. 108. Le Ueniil^ Foaagis 
dum Us M(^s do V II, 84. IT JirrhcM, PihL Or., s. r. Ghiaiiamhar. AUMadkdt^ 
Meadows of (4-old, eh. XV 1. HmandoCs Ancient Accounin of India and China by two 
Muhammadan Travellers, j). 91. Tho pi*»‘oious mhmidC is iniderKtood a littb; more 
exactly. But at the present day it is iK)pulaily hnliovod to ho ohtaiiicd from Irmd 
animals {sotto roce human) hy a proct^as exiudly similfir to that deHcnbed })y Ctesias tor 
extracting from tlio hig beast of tho waters the inllammahlo oil used in sit'gt's in India. 
(See Vignds Ghuzni, p. 61, — “tho asphalium so woil known in India hy the name of 
negro's fat”.) Two years ago there was niiioh alarm among tho native servants and 
others at some of our hill stations in the Panjah, occasioned by a rumour that a demon 
who practised the horrible mamifaeturc was prowling about nightly, Sfdzurg unwary 
and unprotected people, to furnish 11141101401 for tlic prepnraliuii of tlio first-class 
mumidt . -01^ 

* Xt is only by a pootical coincidence, and not with any reftii’cncw) to the comba.sti- 
ble product supjmsed to be ob]taincd from it, that tho crocodile itsolf is describt^d in tho 
book of Job as breathing fire. “ Qut of his mouth go buniing lamps [or hiazing iorcheSf 
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Tlie iiccoiiiit gfivon by Pbilostratus of the defence of forts in India by 
tbunderings and lightnings which the defenders had power to discharge on 
their assailants,* refers, no doubt, — ^if any real thing is referred to, ---to 
some description of petroleum missile or Greek Fire. But it is most likely 
only a reference to the mythical celestial weapons and command over the 
elements. t Whenever petroleiun or naphtha was obtained, its use for hos- 
tile purposes has brtm apprceiattjd, and the forms of its application have 
•been various. One of the devices of Iskandarj^ul-Karnain, in preparing 
for encounters with the Hindus, as related hy Mir KhwandJ was to make a 
number of hollow images in the form of soldiers, tilled with dry wood and 
naphtha, to bo set lire to in tlic midst of the battle. The great jiinks of 
the Chinese in the middle ages carried arms and naphtha to defend them- 
selves against the pirates of India. § The material used for fire-missiles in 
China in the beginning of the tenth century was known by the name of the 
oil of the cruel hre.” II A recent investigator on the subject of Chinese 
oils states that the 2 ><'troleum of Shansi, Lecliucn, and Formosa, is said to 
have been foinnerly employed by the Chinese in Groek li^iro comi>ositions.*|f 
For use in hre-rafts for destroying other vesstds and wooden sti’uctures, 
petroleum is of course very suitable, and has Ujcn f rec^uently so used.** And 
thrown upon shijis from a di.stance, or directly applied in other ways, it well 
serves the same purjiose.tt Bituminous fire s1icll.s arc noticed by Tasso as 
used in the First Crusade (A. JD. i09a)4J In a descriptive Catalogue of 

as in n iTansktion pnhli.shfd in the Calcutta Clii’islian lutoni^oncer, Fob. ISC'i] and 
sparks ofrfiro leap out. Out of his nostrils f^ooth smoko, as out of a seething* pot ot* 
caldixHi. Ilia broath kbiUlcth coals, and a flaino gocth out of hi,s mouth.” Cli. xli. 
10 - 21 . 

* Vit. ApoUmi. Tynn. //, 14. 

f See Uttara Hama Charitra (in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre), pj). 14, 92, 96, &c. 

Rauzat^u^-^aJ'd, Shea's translation^ p. 400. 

§ Mewaud, Mtimoires sur VJnde, p. 300. 

Ij Grose's Military Antiquities^ 309. 

K Dr. F, Forter Smithy on the oils of Chinese Pharmacy and Commerce, Journal of the 
Fharm„ 8oc, 1874. (The rofei-enco is taken from n newspaper review.) 

♦♦ LalannSt Feu Gn^yeois, p. 45, &c., &c, 

tt “ At Bely there is a fountain of oil which is said to be unoxtiiiguishable when 
once it ie set dh fire ; and ■with which the king of Aclioii burnt two Portuguese Galloons 
near Malacca about 8 or 10 yeai-s ago.” M. Feaulieu's Voyaye to Me Fast Indies, A. I>. 
1619 fin Morris's Colleetioft, p. 250). The irresistible rapidity wntn which limber touch- 
, ed^with petroleum is consumed by fire is illustrated in the recent destruction of the 

%% Jer. Bel. XIT, 42 p^airfax’s version) 

Two balls he gave them, mado of hollow brass, 

Wherein enclosed, firo, pitch, and brimstone was. 
misses ihe idhmt of the original. 
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.Arabic Military books,* mention is made of a peculiar mo^e of carrying 
fire into a fight, on the face of shields furnished with large hollow bosses 
which were filled with naphtha and had matches applied at one or more little 
apertures. The device seems rather stnjnd and impractical, but these 
shields are said to have been used in the battle before Mecca, at the attack 
on that ifiace by Hajjaj-bin-Y nsuf, iKjfore referred to, in A. TI. 78 (A. D. 
'(592.) Another form of combination of offensive with ^defensive arms has 
been devised in more morhu-n times, which is not much better. The Yar- 
kaiidis, as we loiiru from Sir 1). Forsyth’s account of his embassy, have 
“largo circular shields gaudily ]>ainted with dragons and other hideous mon- 
sters on one side, and concealing, on tlie other, a gun-barrel sot in a socket 
of wood, and serving also as a hatidle whend^y to carry the Rhield.'’t 

It has been a (question whether the i<eorjj/o/is, often mentioned as offen- 
sive missiles, are to be taken in their literal mtjauing, or as roj^resenting 
some kind of actively inlhnnmable prcparailim, callc^l by tins name on ac- 
count of the sharp style of its attack and ))ainrul nature of its effects ; just 
as some of the engines used in war bear tlic names of familiar animals with 
roferenec eitlun* to their rorin and apjioaraiice or to their mode of a])plica- 
tion.J; One oE those engines was called a scorpion. § I’liis (juestion has 
been discussed by Sir Henry Fllioi in the volume before referred to,|| in 
connoctiori with the account in the Tiiriklk-i-Alft of tlio capture of the city 
of Nasilnn, in the time of the IClialifah ’Omar, in the seventh year after the 
death of Muhammad, when largti Idack soorpiuiLS are said to have been made 
use ^of ill the attack. In sujiport of tlie supposition that “a eombustildo 
composition formed of some bituminous substances'’ may have been meant, 
he observes that the ancient Tfidian weapon or rocket called satagni, the 
hundred-slayer, also signih'es a scorpion. And the fireworks mentioned in 
the book translated by (ki.siri, which gives occasion to HaJlam’s query about 
tlic /nih'is niirafus, are described as being “ in the form of .scorpions”. But 
though tlie name lias been applied to fireworks and fire missiles as well as 
to a mechanical engine of war, yet seeing the distinct mention of these 
animals in many instances, (and of other offensive animal rnissilo.s thrown 
into besieged places) there need be no difficulty in accepting the literal 
interpretation. If the situation of the city of Nisibis (with reference to 
the capture of which j>lacc with the aid of scorpions the matter has been 

* Fihnst aUht^fub ft Uhn iUharh^ p. 64. 

f Meport of a Mi&sioH to Yarkand, in 1873, p. 13. 

X T^tudo, Musculus, Aries, Onager, Scorpio, Chat, Sow, &c., and, ironically, the 
Pride (’ards), as tender an instnnnent, in its way, as tho maiden in our own conmtry. 

4 Said to have been invented by the Cretans. Plin. M Jl., VII, 67. 

II Bibl. Index to the Moh. Hist, of India, Calcuttii, 1849, 146, 163. Dowson's Edi- 
tion, V, 152, 660, 
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. in a country supplying bituminous material, which actually was 

used for fire missiles in that neighbourhood, favoui's the former idea, at the 
same time it is a place noted for real scorpions, in modern as well as ancient 
days.* 

Among the preparations for the great war on the plain of JS/uruksJietra, 
it is related that Duryodhana, having fortified his trench with towers, sup* 
2 )Ked the defenders, of the toners witli “ pots full of snakes and scorpions; 
and pans of burning sand and boiling oiL”t And there are numerous in- 
stances since that time of the similar use of the living animjUs. J The Em- 
peror Leo gives ‘instructions, in his Tnciicay for this employment in war of 
serpents and scorpions. § Larger creatures, dead and living, less directly 
hurtful but unpleasant, have often been thrown into besieged places for the 
annoyance of the defenders. Human beings have occasionally been project- 
ed in this way from the military machines ;|j and it is related that on a cer- 
tain occasion an unlucky engineer was accidentally hurled into a fortress by 
. one of his own great engines. •][ 

The introduction of improved devices for war missilt?s, and particularly 
of giiniK)wder artillery, was, fyom various causes, slower in some countries 
than in others. Some nations from their position and opportunities, or by 

* Rev, J, P, Fletcher i Noted from Nineveh^ Tho work published under the 

name of Tbn Haul^al idso rntmlions both sorpeuts and s(50i pi<nis in tho neighbourhood of 
Niaibifl ; {ptieekfe Qmjraphij of llm Haukal, 60) and, it may bo observed, also mentions 
another place noted both for naphtha springs and fur a species of scorpion more dosiruc- 
rivo than sorponls (p. 77). • 

t Ilistirry of India. J, T<^boye Wheeler, /, 275. 

J Iinperavit quam plurimas venenatas scrpoiitos vivas colligi, oasquo in vaaa iictilia 
conjici. * * rorgamenac naves quuni ndvci*sarios prcmcrciit aciius, ropento in eaa 

vasit flctilia, do quibua supi'a meutionoin fuoimiLS, conjici C(X3pta suut. {Corn, Nep, JInn~ 
nibal, X, XI,) Frontinus notices this iiicidont among his devices of wai*, hat sooins to 
make a mistaken reference to tho occasion. “ ILuinibal regi Antiocho monsti-avit ut 
in hostium classem vascula jacularcntur viporis jilena, quarum metu &c.” {I'rontini 
StrnfayemeUa IV, 10). Other instances in the East. “ And Khalnf cast at thorn ])ots 
full of serpents and scorpions from slinging machines.” {Kitdh^i^Yamini, Memoir of 
Subahtayin, Reynold* e TransL, &4), “ Et prmtorca habebant et ignom Ormexun abund- 

antor in phialis et ducentos scipentcs iwiiuciosissimos.” {Itinerarium Regis Riehardi, 
Xly 42, quoted by Lalanne, p. 44. 

§ JLatanne, Fm Gregeois, p. 27. 

II Tutds Metreo Polo, II, \2-i, Ibn Batiita relates an occurrence of this kind at 
Dibit in 1325. {Travels of Ibn Raiuta, by Zee, 145.) 

. IT A modem artist has improved upon this by a voluntary performance of the same 
according to a story which has appeared in recent English newspapers (Deo. 

’ 1^75). ' The story is that a l^arisian acrobat gets himself flung up to tho h%h trapeze 
by Mng shot f!rom a mortar ; and that, on a late occasion, an overcharge of powder, or 
some qthw small exror in tlie adjiistvnents, sent him a little ^rther than he intended, * 
'and%i^Cd h^ in the frmxt row of the apcchitors. 
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reason of their aims and requirements, have been more receptive than others 
of such improvements in militiiry matters. And some, pursuing careers of 
conquest or of enterprise, have been the chief means of communicating tho 
knowledge of these improvements and inventions, which they themselves 
had acquired and brought into use. Tlie Arabs early used the resources of 
the countries in their poB.session for tho preparation of fire compositions for 
use in war, and, among others, (as we have seen) of gm^uwder applied to 
fireworks ; but thei/ knowledge of the aj>j>lieation of gun})ow'der to artillery 
there is every reason to b(dieve was derived from Eui'ope. Their active and 
extensive inroads into otlior countries, Elast and West, wore long anterior to 
the days of guujjowder artillery.* The Sj)aniards, Prescott says, deriving 
the knowledge of artillery from t]\e Ai*abs, had become familiar with it be- 
fore the other nations of Christendom.t Hus is perhaps not well establish- 
ed. Blit the Spanuu\ls and Portuguese, whether or not the knowledge was 
thus received and thus familiar, were the means of convey iug it to eastern 
and other countries with which they traded and fought, or in which they 
settled; and sometimes tin *y found themselves rorestalled. If some people 
were specially apt in adopting the new weapon, in other countries there 
were hindrances of dilTereut kinds in the way of its introduction or general 
use. Sometimes of course i/ho reason for artillery not being used was that 
it was not wanted. Then the cannon in curly days wei’C very cumbrous and 
very troublesome. The fii’st tield-])jeces were so clumsy and so dif^cult to 
manage, that (as Prescott mentions) Machiavelli, in his Arte della Ghuerra^ 
reconpneuds dispensing with aidillery.t lJumc believes the French had 
cannon at the time Crcci was fought, but left them behind as an encum- 
brance. it is not surprising, thou, that some Asiatic nations, and others, 
werij slow, as we Hud, in bringing gunpowder artillery into use. Few of 
those who had the means, failed, it may well bo believed, to adopt this new 
instrument of war from undcr-rating its jiower and imx>ortance. J 

* “ What an exalted idea must we not form of tho energy and rapidity of such 
conquests when we find tho arms of Islam at once on tlio Ganges and tho Ebro, and two 
regal dynasties simultfineoiisly cut off, that of Koderic, the last of the Goths, of Anda- 
loos, and Dahir Despati in the valley of tho Indus.” (A.H. 09., A.D. 718). Ibd*8 An- 
mU of ^({jasthan^ 1, 243. 

t Ferdinmid and Isabella^ /, 277. 

t And more probably fi’om the feeling that they were happier days when it was 
not known ; as gOod^Greorgo Herbort sings, — 

Beorat adhuc viiiis nostiis dignissima mundo 
Machina, quam nullum satis oxeevabitur ssvum. 

* * « « 

, Exoritur tubug'/atque instar Cyclopia Homori 

Luficum prodigiuxn, medioquo tbramine guudens f 
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The number of guns that could be brought into use was for a long time 
very moderate^ and they therefore did not at once supersede the previous 
contrivances. The English were among the first, after the properties of 
gunpowder had become known, to employ big guns. It was in the early 
part of the fourteenth century that this inode of applying gunpowder was 
first practised in Eurojie ; and from that time it slowly advanced.* The 
SallistariuSy once sfri important otticial in our English fortresses, made way, 
perhajJS more rapidly in .Britain thuVi elsewhere, but not all at once, for the 
Master Gtmner. In the Eiiat, the Nafl-andaz, or naphtha-tli rower, was the 
co-adjutor of the ManjanikC who worked the engines j and these have in 
due course heou succeeded by the familiar GoUatuldz of the Indian native 
armies, t 

Guns 'were ])rought into the field hy the English at Creci in 1346. It 
is said by Tytler and others that Froissart makes no mention of the guns 


Accedit pyrius &o. 

★ ♦ * ^ 

Dicito VOS, Farijio, qua guudest origiuo inonstiiiin ? 

hn'v)}fn lUelUca. 

Milton, with tlio samo fcoling, asevihes Iho invention of both cannon and powder to 
infernal agency. /Vr, Lost, M. /'i, 

♦ Chauo(T, in a poora wiitten probably about the end of tlio third qnartor of tho 
fourteenth centuiy, — the ti'ansitioii i)enod of ailillcry in biitain, — borrows illustrations 
from both the old and the ikjw dcdcriptions of niilitary engines, tt is in a didactic pas- 
sago in “ Tko House of Fame in which he discourses on the uatui’c of sound. . 

Soun is nought but air y-brokcn 
And every specche that is spoken, 

AVho'r loud or privy, fonlo 07* hiir. 

In his substance nu is but ah. 

After this, in noticing various descriptions of sound, he says, 

And the noise which that 1 heard. 

For all tho world right so it fered, 

As doth tho routing of the stone 
That £l'o tho engine is letton gone. 

And again, 

Tliroughout every region 
Y-went this foulo trompes soun, 

As swift as pellet out of gomie 
When fh'o is in tho powder ronne.* 

t It is by a fine oriental figure of speech, and with no roferohc6, now, to pyrotech- 
xiie fiinctions of any kind, that another fiimilua* Indian ofiicial, of humble rank, is styled 
a JBarq^tmddz, or * darter of lightning’. 


♦ One of the early kinds of cannon ” was fired by applying a pietal bar‘ made red 
hot in the furnace to tho powder contained in the chumbor.” Vioilet U Hm, MiL Aroh. 
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at Creel. But a recent reviewer has indicated two manuscripts of Froissart 
in which they arc distinctly mentioned as used hy the English oji that 
occasion. And he gives some quotations.* Froissart had spoken of guns 
employed at an earlier date, —at tins siege of Stirling hy the Scots in 1341, 
Tytlcr of Scolhutl, Vol. If.^ p. (>()) says this is not corroborated by 

contemporary historians. But at a still earlier date they had been used 
in Britain, if, as is generally understood, guns are meant; by the ivar^emkes 
{crakes of weir), mentioned by Barbour as having been lu’st seen hy the 
Scots in their skirmishes witJi Edward Ill’s forces in Northumberland in 

1327.t 

But long after those days, in Britain and other countries whore gun- 
powder and -its mo<lcru a])})lication were wtdl knf)Wi), the employment of 
cannon had not made great ])r(»gr(‘ss. In India tluy were used by Ikibar, 
as largely, it would seem, as tlu' means and skill available Avould permit ; 
and he was not iiiueh behind other eountries in this ri\speei. In 152S, when 
he bad the aid of artillery in forcing th.* jMs^age of the Ganges near 
Kaiiauj, be says, For st'Vi'ral <lays, wbili* tin- bridge was eonstrueiing, 
IJstad ’All Kub ) ‘laved bis gnn remarKjibly well. '^J’he lirst day he discharged 
it eight tiuK's ; ili(' h(*<‘ond day siM< “ji times ; and for thri‘(‘ or Fonr days 
he eontinned firing at th(‘ s.-na* rale.’\J. d’lns was jnst iifteen years after 
Flodden, when artillery praidici^ was at nnieh the same stage in Britain. 

'Ihriv JiuusUaird liia .s sti'i'trh'ul ea^^ aiui ^vc!^t, 

And iVunti'd noitli and south, 

* , And (.li^1aut s.ilul:itioii i)a<.-/d 

Fitmi tlu' luud canuoii tiioutli ; 

Nol in the sucv:e.sa.ivi; inttlo 


la Knglcs — do.srliiiuk'iurit aucun^ taiunis avoi<*nt un ]«' b.'thdllo pour esha- 
hh* los (-Jonovois.” 

** Los KiigUjS avoiout outre calx <louLv do.s ht»ubai’dio;nilx, oL on tirout doulx oil ti’oi.s 
doRcliquier sur cos (.h'ni'vols.” And tVuni another ohroniclo (St. Lotiw) ilio, ixjviewer 
quotes, “LcHquel.s Anglois trois canons : (lout il aclvint quo lo.s Gonevois 

urbidcstiors (lui osloient ati ]»rcTnitT liont tuurnoroiit los «lo.s ot laissierenL a traii’o' ; si no 
scot Ten r6 cm fu par traison, imis I>iou lo scot Sufnrdifij lti inet(\ July 24M, 1875. Ito- 
viow of Ed will'd IlL by iiVr. JF. fFardtirioa, 211, A. k* reviewer makes these notes 
with I’cfercnoo to an observation of the author tluit Villa ni is the only liistomn who 
mentions the rmplojonent of cannon at Crutd. 

t 2}/tkr, of IScotfiiud, IF, 150. Xo£e. Sir Walter Soott also giveji a note in 
the Minsl^lsy of the Scottish Border on this mention of guns by Barbilur. Some early 
notice of powder and cannon aro referred to hy a writer iIliY()^e'5 loid Queries, May 15th, 
18611. Ihe earliest date mentioned is eir^ 1626. 

t M&m 9 tr» n/ Ea^r, tr, hy Leyden and Eenkine, p, 379 ; Ershine, Hist, of India muhr 
tlwfrsiiieqsovereiymofVmHouscof Taimur, Eaher, and Mmtayun, I. 486. Doicmn*s 
Eimt, Jf/279. , - 

n 
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Tlittt breathes the voice of modem battle, 

But slow, and far between.* 

It was not till aftor many improvementH and muc?h further experience, 
during a long course of years, that things came to be done after this other 
inaiiner. 

Tho WJillri grew wt*!ik ; and fast and h<»t 
Ihoin pour’d iht‘ ct'usoloss shut, 

With uiiJibatiiig fury aunt 
From liattory to batUcinont ; 

And thuudt r-likfj tlu‘ ponling din 
Rose from ivu-li heatt d culvovin.f 

B5har gives a name to tlic gun which his engineer and master-gunner, 
’All Kuli, managed in tlio way above mentioned: — (“the gun wliich ho 
fired vvas that called Ghaz(^ tlie victorious gun” — ) from which it is 

seen that ho had others, hesides one Avhieh was put da comhitt at an 

early period in the •engagement (** Another gun, longer than this, had 
been planted, hut it burst at the first lire”). lint it is not likely that the 
many other earriages mentioned in other aeeonnts of his war e«]uip- 

rnent, J mean ffuvs, but rather, (as siipj>ose(l by M. J'avei do Courteille, the 
latest translation of Babur's Memoirs, and by Prof. Dowson) carts of some 
kind, used for transport of ordnance stores and for other purposes in eon- 
neotioii with tlie guns. .Leyden (or Krskiiwj) translates tho word as giiii9, 
even wiien mentioning so large a Jiuml>er as siwen huiulred. This is out of 
the question. It appears indeed from other notices of Ihihar’s artillery that 
on some occasions, a single jiiece was all ho lunl, though at other times he 
had several. § “About uoon-day prayer.s, a person came from list ild with 
notice that the bullet was ready to be discharged, and that lie waited for 
instructions. 1 sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded 
before 1 came up.’*|i A deal of Avork has often lM?eii done with a single 
gun. But the j»ossession of the new weapon did not confer a very formid- 
able superiority when tins was the Avholc of the artillery.^|[ 

* .Mfinnioii, VT, 23. 

In the early days of arlillery in Europe “it was usual for a hold-piccc not to ho 
discharged, inure thnii twice in the course of an action.” rnscoU^ VmUtmul ami Isabella^ 

1, 87. 

t Skfff'- of Conuih. 

J Dowson* s Ji/liotf Tnznk-i^Bdhari, IV, 268, and Note. 

{ James’s ordutuico, at Flodden, as given hy rilscottie, consisted of ** seven can- 
nons that ho had faith of tho Castle of Edinburgh, which were called tho Seven Sisters, 
V, GOSten hy Robert llorthwick, tho mastor-gunner, with other small artillery, bullet, pow- 
der, and all moJinor of oidei*, ns tho mastcr-giumcr could doviso.” Marmion, Note 3 D. 

II T^tzak-i-Bdbari, Jhtimn, IV, 285, 

^ Roniinding ono of Hood's account of tho arrangeiuonts for quelling an election 
riot, as supposed to bo described in the letter of a coiuiUy cousin at tho soono of action. 
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India seoms to liave freely adopted the now instrument of war, while 
Persia was slow to use it, even after experience of its powers, and even 
after beginning to make use of it, did not take to it very kindly. The brass 
ordnance wliich contented the Indian commanders in Babar’s time, and after, 
w^as doubtlcs.s of a soinewliat ro\igh construction, ns we road of Sher Shdh 
Silr, in 151:3, issuing aTi order to his j)coj>lo to “ bring all the brass in camp 
and make inonars {(U*fji1ia) of it”, to bombard the fort of^ liaisiu ; and they 
brought their ^^pots, dishes, and pans,” and made them into mortars.* This 
shows at all e*culs a ready apprcMuation of the value of artillery. Something 
more pi*etenti</us than iliese extempore mortars, and more cumbersome, were 
the guns whiidi, very soon after this (in 1 551 ) we bear of Jshim Shali|., 
(SnJlfin Salim) taking with Jiiin from Jlihli to Ldhor, after Mirz.'i Kam- 
ran’s lliglit from the court of Humaynn, t.o take nd'uge with him. Sifirting 
in haste he could not get a sntlicient number of oxen in tbe villages near 
iJilili, and “ each gun was pulled by 2()(K) nieii on foi>t.’'f 

At this time, and for lung after, Persia was not so far advanced. One 
of the flesuit niissi(mari(\s, writing from Ormus in 15 11), sa^>.s of the in^olJanus 
JhihyJoHlem^ the ruler of Uh‘ tcuTitories ad joining, qui modo 
appellatur”, (that is hihdh TulnmUji) “ lliti bona ex parte Persis imptTat, efc 
ill Ut'gihus j>ot('ntissjmis jure opiimo eeiisetur. Kins robur omno ac vi.«i 
eopiannn eqnitatu consinl, et pm-itissimis sagittariis. Isjullis hombardis nec 
aliis buius generis tornumtis utuntur, Sape eiim 3’ureis, et (juidem felici 
IMarte l)elligerant,”J They were not unaeciuainted with guns, and had 
suffered from the Turkish artillery in the time of this king’s predecessor, 
l.smd’il Safi. And Iliabcrt relates that whi*.n the Turks under Sulaiman in- 
vadcal J^Jrsia, this same Tamas, alTrighteil with tlnur groat ordnance, hyres 
50()0 j^u’tugalls from Ormus and Indya, who brougiit 20 cannon along Avith 
them, and by whose helps the Turks were vanquished.”^ The Turk.s wxu’o 
early noted for their altenliou to gunpowder artilh'ry, and tlio armament of 
their forts seems to have b(‘en on a par with tliat wliieli they brought into 
the Held against the Persians and others. At tlie time when Father (xaspar 
wrote the above account of the defect of ailillery in IVrsia, a French tra- 
veller and naturalist, M. Hellou, says of the foiiifi cat ions of Sestos, which 
he saw in 1518, Validis tormeiitis bellicis egregio muiiiii sunt, cjxne explo- 
dantur (si necesse sit) in eas naves qua? sine licentijl effugoro, vel in Helles- 

One passage runs soinewhai in this fashion. ** 3 r, m. Riot increases. The military 
has been called out. Ho is at present stiinding oppositf) our door !” 

* Tdrikk-'USh&r iihdhi. Dowson'a JKUiot^ JV, 

t TdHkh^i^JbdML JDmmria JEUiot, I F, 499. »See also notices of ortilleiy at this 
period in the Tdrikh^i^Bashidit V, 131, and TdHkh^i-Alfi^ V, 172. 

t Mpistol^ lf(dic<ty p.'sS (Mp. M, Gaspari BeJym), 

} Tho.. Merbert Sofne Teares Traveh, p. 289. 
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pontum vi jjemmij>ere vellent.”^ It wa« from tlie Portuguese that Persia 
had to obtain the assistance of guns. An<l twenty years before this, the 
Spaniards' were using artillery in Mexico, and cu.st guns there for thcm- 
aelves.t 

When, in the Tioxt century, Ormus was taken from the Portnguoso by 
the Persians under Slnih ’Abbas the (Jlreat, with Knglisli assistanoo (L627), 
the armament of the defenders was something considoviilde, ticconling to 
Horb^’s account of it. “The brass Ordnance in the (^istlo and Hain])ires 
were divided ; soino say they were three hundred, othei's as many more : 
Howboit, ourmon say Uicre wore only tift^^ -three great brusse pcoces ihomitod, 
Jouro brasse cannon, six brasse demicaimon, sixteen camion pedj’oes of brasso, 
and one of iron, 9 culverin of bi-asse, two deinioulverin of brasse, three of iron, 
ten brasse bases, seven brasso hastcls, some basilisk.s of 22 foot long, and 
iiintie two brassci peeees unmounted ; which I the ratlier niimo, in that tbo 
Portugalls hraggo iliey had small dc^fence, and few Ordnanee.-’J At 
this time guns, both large and small, were in use in Abyssinia, having been 
introdu(?ed by the Turks and Arabs iii oc(*u]>ation of various paits of the 
east coast of Afriea.§ On the west coast of India also, at the same time, 
some skill in the use of artillery luid been acquired by p(*oj)le not otlierwise 
highly advanced. “ Mallahu'^^ says Herbert, “ is subd<‘vid(‘d into many 
Toparchyos, all obeying tiui Sanioreen, a naked Negi'o, but as proud us Luci- 
fer.” “ By long warres, they are growno expert and orderly : yea know 
how to play with Cannons, have as great store of llart[nehuzes, and are as 
w'ell aequaintial with tliC force of powdrn*, as we or any other nation.'' || A 
sjieeial ordnarieo department was instituted in In<lia in Humayun’s time 
(when, a.s we have seen, artillery hud come to {day an important part),*i pre- 
jiainng the way for tlie more com{»b‘to arrangemeiits mider Akbar, ivho paid 
much attention to this jiart of iiis war eqiii]>incut, and wbo ivas, himself, ac- 
cording to Abul Pa/d, an improver and inventor of matters connected with 
this department.*’^ 

Persia eoidimicd to he backward in its artillery . In 1035, when Her- 
bert was in that country, Sluih Safi, grandson of ’Abbiis the Great, being 
king, the traveller writes, “ In a comraou muster the Persian king can 
easily advauce (as ap{)caros by roll and jiensiou) three hundred thousand 

^ Bellomi Ohnvatioiwtt^ 186. 

t JPresaott^ Coiifjff^st of Mexico, II, 266. 

{ JIcrheH's Travel^ p. 118, 

J LcUcra Amtm iU Bthiopfa, Gnaporo Poes, 1624. 

y Hcrhcrt, 300, 302, This disicgar»l of clothing, by even the king, was in tho pre- 
oodijig.eonlary (1443) romurkod upon by 'Abd-ur-JRnzz&k, author of the M&ih* 
mod aftorWttids by other European travellers. Ihivmi'a Klliot, JV, 101, and JfoU. 

f MunnidyitW-fidmh, Jhwson^s Elliot F, 123. Tunkh-i-Mashidi V, 133. 

*♦ Ain 36, 1, p. 112. 
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horse, and seventy thousand good musquetoons.** “ Their harquebuz is 
longer than ours, but thinner and not so good for somce. They can use 
that very well, but detest the trouble of the Oaimon, and such field poeces 
as require carriage.”* AVlien was in Persia more than fifty years 

after (in 1(502), they sccin to have got no fuHher. “ Aruui illis sunt laiicea, 
selo]K*ta, aivu*^, ot aeinaces j tonneiitovuin ot nioitarioruin imllus illis in 
campo usus ln‘Ha was m\wh ahead, as wo loayi I’roni Hernier’s ac- 

count of Aur:n\gz;ih’s artillery thirty \ears ])eroiv this linio.J . _ 

After seeing the kind of jjrogivss lliat wa.5 Ix'ing made in India and 
Persia in the sixteenth and seACiit<‘enth eimtnries, one in.ay he surjunstid to 
road, in the papers on the History of tlie Burma race, eonquled hy Sir A. 
i^Jaiyre from native sources, jmhllshed in tJio J. A. S. B., that in the hi'giu- 
iiing of tlie tifteentli eentuiy, im.iv than a iiuiulivd years before Bahar ap- 
peared with his guns on ilu^ hank of thi^ (hmges, the king of Pegu, advancing 
up the Ivawadl against king Meng Khoung, <lid not dare to laud and att.aek 
Promo, “ as it was did’ended with eaimons ami muskils."§ The editor of 
th(^ Journal has observed ih.d this mention of guns and nniskets in Burma 
in 1 -104 is rathe)* vemarkahh*. It is, if ilnw W('re what we understand hy 
cannons and mu'^kets. But it suggests a q^Kslion, 1'his was a region 
a])oumling in pt-t roleum. Is it lu/t pt)ssihle tliat these Hre-arms may be 
explained In tljc same way as Mahmud's /oj) and fujhdy f (above. ’i>age tl). 
It is true that a traxeUei* uho was in India :ibout that iimo (Ni(‘olo Oont i) 
says ’Mho natives of eoilral liulia" (Ijy which he setans to mean a j^art lio 
had nut visited) make use of halisUn* ami those imudiines which wo 'Call 


* r. The nhjf l iion to fi«‘M gmis is one that can he reatlily und(>rslood, from 
the siuiil'ii expi-neiico t>I' other eounfries, ahr)vo i*ereri*<’d to. Of a (iilfei i'nl kind was tho 
dislike wbieh a tr.ivollor iu the |nvvio\is rentiiry the* |)eoph‘ of N»>rlli AfVira had to 
the .smaller tii'e-ai-ms, ** All the Ai'ahiaiis lliai live towards Uj" w<',sf., wln'i’e the king- 
doms of Piz ami ^I'oroeeo lie, <lo euiiimonly oniy .''i>eai’s ahoiit tweiity-tiv#? hnnd^J long. 
They use no MuKqiiets or i’i.stolid, neither do tliey lovo hmi.” (Dm-rifilum of Africa, 
From JuJu} Leo and Marmo!. Jlarriss CoUcefion, /, 311.^ Tod says tho sanje of the Uaj- 
piits of tho same and iat<;r times. Writing of A. D. 1535 he says, “ Tho nso of artil- 
lery was now hucoiniiig general, and the MosUaus soon perceived tho necessity of foot 
for their pi’otection ; hut ]»r<»jiidice operated loiigt‘r upon the liujjioot, who stiU curses 
“ those vile guns” which render of comparatively little vnluo the lance of many a gal- 
lant soldier.” (PajaBthan I, 310.^ Sec a parallel to this idea cited hy Colonel Yule*, 
Miino Folo, II, 127. 

t Amr^niiutcB Exoticat, 75. 

t Ginquaute ou soixante petitos pi6ccs do campagne, toutos do hronzo ; soixanto ot 
dix pieces do canon, la plupart do tbnto, sons compter deux i\ trois cons chamcaux legors 
qui portiiicnt chacun unp; petite pi5co de campaguo de la grofiseui* d’lm hon double mous- 
quot, Bernier, Voyages I, 296. 

i J. A S, B.^m. XXXViri, Part I, 1809, p. 4.0. 
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bom1>ardas, also other warlike im 2 )lements adapted for besieging cities 
isUt this does not appear to receive 8 U 2 >port from the Indian historians. 
Tavernier refers to a tradition of the early knowledge of 2 )owder and cannon 
in Pegu, believed to have been obtained from Asdm. Writing of tlie 
attack atAsdni by the “Grand Cai>itaine AZiVy/y/w/rt (Mfr Jumhih) under 
tlio orders of Aurangzib, in 1652, (to which, the traveller observes, little 
resistance was expedited, the country having enjoyed peace for five or six 
centu^^ and the jieople having no experience of war), he says, “ ( )n tient que 
c’cstoemoine jicuplo qui a trouve aneiennement rinvention dc la, poudre et 
du canon, laquelle a passe d’ Asinn an l*egu et du l\'gii a la Chine, ce qui 
est cause quo d’ordiuairo on ratiribue aux Chinois.”t We have seen that, 
in China, the petroleum of some of its western jn'ovinees is said to have 
been used in old time for a kind of Greek Fire.J Asain also, it may bo 
observed, is a jietroleum country. Perhaps this may confirm, in some mea- 
sure, the above suggested exjdanation of the guns and muskets in Jhiruia. 
Colonel Syines, in his a<‘oount of the Embassy to Ava in 179*5, considers that 
the Burmese learned the application of gnnjxnvdor from Europeans, though 
the substance may have been known before. “ TJie innsk(.‘t,” he says, “ was 
fii‘st introduced into the Pogue and Ava countries by the Poi*tuguese.’'§ 
Now-a-days Ava receives English musket s.|| In tlie Note on the iiitercom*so 
of the Burmese couiitrit‘S with Western nations, in Chapter viii of Colonel 
Yule’s Narrative of the Mission to the (^omt of Ava in 1 855, Portuguese 
muskets in Hurma are noticed in the early part of the 16th century. There 
is no mention of artillery till 1658, when tlie guns on the rairqyai'ts of Ava, 
directed against the Chinese invaders, were said to have boon served by a 
party of native Christians, under a foreigner avIio is, with some probability, 
supposed to have boon an Englishman.*|f But the brief notices, in the 
chapter referred to, of the narratives of old travellers, were not made with 
a view to any special enquiry on this subject. 

To the Chinese has been attributed, in a more or less indefinite way, a 
very early knowledge of gim 2 )Owder artillery. Gloig, in his “ Sketch of the 
Military. History of Great Britain”, says that “ llobert Norton, the author 
of a treatise called T/te Gunner, which was published in 166 1, # 4f« # 

quotes Uffano, an Italian traveller in the East, as jiroving tliat not only 
gunpowder but cannon were used so early as the year 83 of our ora by the 

♦ India in the IBth Century by R, If, Major, fUnhlnyt Soc,J Travels of Hicoh 
Conti, p. 81. 

t Voyages de J, B* TI, 427. 

. J; jO. X ToHer Smith, on the Oils of Chinese Vharmavy (quoted above). 

} jSmbemy to the Kingdom of Ava in 1795, JI, 60. 

1[ Mission to the Court of Ava in I860, p. 75. 

IT 
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Chinese, and that the alarm created by them was one great cause of tlie 
defeat at that time of a Tartar invasion.’”*^ Few other writers, however, go 
so far back. The nature of the proof of thi.s early use of cannon is not 
mentioned. Gibbon says tliat in China, in the thirteenth century, “in 
the attack and defence of jdaces the engines of antiquity and tlie Greek 
Fire w(*rc .'ilternately employed, and the use of gun])ow^der in cannons and 
bombs appears as a familiar praciiee.”t But the absence of all mention 
by Marco Pedo of any such practice, while, in his account of tho siego of 
Siaiig Yang ij) 12GS by Kublai, ho records the manufacture and cinploy- 
ment of mangonels and tvebucliets, a short experience of Avbich induced tlic 
Chitiewi garrison to surrender, J may throw sumo dotibt on the Chinesi*. know- 
ledge of eannon at that time. 

The cx<‘lusivo and sedf- isolating juaeti('(; oF ("liiiia through many ages, 
and the ahvsonee of auiheniie in formation r(‘gar<ling its early history, occa- 
sion possible errors in tw<^ o)j})ositc directions, — ])(n*haps crediting th(^ people 
of that country in early times witii a state of advancement in arts and 
knowledge which they Inul :i.ttaiii(Hl. pi^rhaps again wrongly imagining 
tlnun to have continued in ])riinitive ])aek\vardncss down to recent times. 
“ There must have heen a series of ages”, Sir Henry Maine has observed, 
with referoneo to matters of a diiTercnt kind, “ dmbig whieh this prognvss 
of (^hiiia was V('rv steadily maiulained; and ih)uht]css our assumption of 
tho absolute immobility of the Chinese and other soeieti<‘s is in pai*t tho 
expression of o\ir ignoranee.”g This is very true ; l)ut, on tlie other hand, 
this same ignorance sometimes expressc^s itself in errors of an opposite kind. 
Ountc if/itoiiijti has, in all ages, hce»i apt iu snggvst something uncommon 
or wonderful ; and of this kind seems to liavo been th(‘ idea that the Chinese 
wen; acquaint e<l, before European nations, vvilli gunpowder and eannon. 
MM. Heiiiaiid and Fare, Avho have gone* into the maffei* [avtty fully in the 
work before q\u)l.(;d, thus eomMude tht*ir statement of the result of the 
investigation, which leaves little ground for the C^hinese claim to stand upon, 

“ Aiusi ton\be ropini<m exageree que s’etaient faito plusieurs savaiits siu* 
Fart des artiticcs do guerre chez les Chinois.”|| 

In the Note by Sir Hcjiry Elliot on the Early use of Gunpowder in 
India^f he quotes the opinion exi>rcssed by General Cunningham in liis Essay 
on the Ariuu Order of Architecture (J\ A, S. B., f ol, XFIIy Sfpt. 1848, 
p. 244) with reference to tho condition of the ruins of some of the old 

* fihotch of Mif. ITiH. of Great Britain, p, 100, 
t Beeline and Ball^ Ck. LXl V. 
t Yiite's Marco Bolo^ 2nd ed,, JI, 152. 
f Lectures mi the Early History of Imtitutions^ p. 227. 

II Em Oregeoie, p. 201. 

IT Original Vol. I. Nolo H, p. 340. 
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!ll^l^idu1>oil^ngffinKa8hin{r,|^ of tho temples at Arantipota*, 

ijb^t no BgQXiiCj but tbat of gunpowder could baye reduced them to the 
etlte of entire destruction and confusion in which the materials of the 
stFUctiU'eu are now found. And this destruction, if it was, as is supposed, tho 
work of ^Sikandar, designated who was reigning at the time of 

Tixx^us^s invasion of India, occurred about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. (Otherwi|K>, gunpowder being used, Gejioral Onuningham supj>oses 
Aurangadb may have been the destroyer.) But other agencies appear suf- 
ficient to account for i ho condition of these buildings. During the interval,— 
a little more tlian quarter of a century, — since General Cunningham expressed 
this opinion, the fingers of Time, and moderate moveiiients of the earth, Ikivo 
been making o^jenings in some of the other old Hindu buildings in Kash- 
mir j and frf)tn their ap])earancc it may he believed that tliese haine agencies, 
together with luidermining work applied for wilful destruction, could do 
what has bceu done. The little temple of I^difach, so com 2 )h te at the time 
of QeiieraJ Cunningham’s vibit on the occasion referred to, has now tu)t only 
lost the pinnacle he desoiibes, — wliieh is a small matter, — but has its roof- 
stone, which is a single block, furllier dislodged than at that time, bomo of 
tho other stemes out of their jilaces, and gaps as wide as two inches in the 
masonry of the basement, through whifli can be seen the interior filling of 
small boulders. At tho siilendid temple of Maitand, tlie two side buildings 
which General Cunningham described are now seriously out of the [>or- 
pendicular, and parts of the lower courses of masonry of ^be north-eabt 
angle of the main building liave fallen out, painfully suggesting tlio pro- 
bability that, unless measures are taken to re-snj>poi't it (which it is lioixid 
is now to l>o done) tliat corner of the building m.iy f*re long come down, 
and, witli it, groat jiart of the walls. If some buch work ot destru<*tiori 
were done purposely, perhaps suggested by,— p.irtial injury of this kind 
from natm^al causes, the ruin might be as complete as that of tho buildings 
at AvanUpura. Tho whole of that country ha^ long l>oen noted for the fre- 
qv^jOiCy of earthquakes.^ In the present century they have occasionally 
been severe. The earthquakes of dime and July, 1828, which were repeated 
idmost daily for weeks together, caused much destruction of house pro}>erty 
in ^rfnagar, and largo masses of rock are said to have been deiaobed from 
idle hiQ sides and tirrown down. Gunpowder does not seem neeoseaiy to 
jjoeotucit for the ruin of those jSashmir temples. 

WhSe there appears to be no good evidence in support of tho idea that 


^ speaking of iho legends regarding the opening of 

pass ty Jhelaip issues the plaoid lerd of the vidiey, 

tremldeineiitdetem comme cesheukyJiRX^ 
o^'vth^ dec. d:o/* XT, 269.) Ahtd Faal noi^ An* 
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Asia had a knowledge of gunpowder, and tuied fixe-^iuina^ Ibefoxe Europe, 
there are plain indications that the knowledge of the most improved 
weapons of war, both before and sinoe the introduction of gunpowder, andi 
the skill to make and to use them, came from Europe to India and other 
Asiatic countries. 

It has been seen above how KubUi Khdn employed Western engineers 
to construct and direct the maebiues ho used in the siege of Siang-yang 
in 1268. The engines used by Sultan Jalal-ud-diii fii his attack of the 
fort of Bantanbhor, A. D. 1290, are called majknbikdj or Western (ett^ 
gines).* *ln tlio history of part of the reigii of *Ala-ud-din Khiljl, from 
1296 to 1310 tA. H. 695 to 710), called 7\irthh*i-' Aldt^ the author, to 
illustrate the great strength of the fort of Arangal, says, “ if a ball from a 
western catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut.’^t 
Again, on one face of the tort, it is said the “ western engines’* succeeded 
ill making several, breaches. J The account of the same transaction given 
by Zid-ud-din uses this same term mt^hnbh for the manjaniks used on both 
sides. § 

This indefinite term Western^ as a]iplied to the mechanical war engines 
of those <lays, is narrowed to I^rinfffhd as the dchignation of gunpowder 
artillery in Babar’s tinrio. This is the term used in this account of the 
battle of Panipat, A]>ril, 1526 || (’oloncl Tod, in his account of the attack 
byBahddxir, Sidtaii of Onjarat, on the fort of Ohitor, defended by Kind 
Bikramdjit, A. i). 1635, (S. 1 591 ) says, “ This was the most powerful 
effort hithoitio made by the Sultans of Central India, and European artiller- 
ists arc recorded in these annals as brought to the subjugation of Cheetoro. 
The engineer is styled * Lnbri KJiaft, of Eh'engdn', and to his skill Bahadur 
was indebted for the successful storm which ensued.”^ It would appear 
that the omjjloyment of Europeans in a similar cajiacity at a much earlier 
period with the mechanical war engines is wliat is meant, in cx^rtaiu old 
narratives referred to by the same author, though their employment is not 
distinctly mentioned. Ho quotes from the “ Sooraj Prakds” an account 
of the preparations of the king of Kanauj for opposing an invasion 
from beyond the Indus, in the 13th century, when “ the king of Qor and 
Irak crossed the Attok”, in which it is said that the invading army had 


* TdrW^i*MriiS*8hdhU sf Zid^ud^dfn BowwnU MlUot, III, 146. 
f TdHkiM-*AJt4i- Bowaon, III, dO. 
t 14., Iffy 92. 

i fZU--u4-4tnJ, Id. II, 202. 

j| JSifskine end Ispdnda MemSira of Baber, 800. Tuzak^i^Bdbairi, Powson, IV, 280. 
9 Tbdri Aninek af Ba^aslhan, I, 810 . 
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A ^tlio skilful Ftauk^ leamed in all the In a footnote Tod 

adds, It is singular that Chand Hkewihe mentions the Frank as being in 
the amy of Bhabudin in the conquest of his sovereign Pirthiraj/* 

The note in Nrskine and Leyden's translation, of Bdhar^s Memoirs^ on 
the passive above referred to, about artillery at the battle of Pdnipat, says 
of the term ^ JPerinyiha\ the word is now used in the Dekkan for a 
swivel. I am infonned by Mr, Shaw, lately our repre-sientative in Ydr*. 
kand> that in a b^iok which he oliiained during hib residence in Turkistdn, 
relating to erents in Ydrkand in tlio beginning of last century, guns are 
* designated l^ringi miliik. (Miliih is the word given for musWbt^ in the 
Vocabulary appended to Su* D. Forsyth’s Report of the Mission to Yar- 
kand in 18784 It is perlmps used in a more general way also for fire-arms, 
^ike our The same term, Firingi Mr. Shaw mentions, is now 

applied to Rifles. It may bo inferred that it was for a simUar reason that 
ip the other instances above referred to, in earlier times, corresponding 
terms were used with reference to tlie engines and engineers, and then to 
tllie first g^powder artillery used in India. 

Alike in Asia and in Europe tho earlier weapons of war continued, of 
necessity, to bo used long after the introduction of gunpowder artillery, and 
along with it. The guns, fow in nnm1)er, were at first merely a small but 
staHUng addition to the ortlinarj implenientb of battle At Pdnipat, when 
R&bar’s Frmgi field-pioces were causing a new sieisation, the smaller fire- 
arms were not yet in \^p©, and tbioughout the account of tho fight ho relates 
how his trooi)b iiourod in dischargi^s of arrows on the enemy. When tho 
2Samorhx*s s^ubjocts luul become familiir nith powder and modern fire-arms, 
as noticed above, still^ ‘‘ in all figlits”, as Herbert goes on to say, “ they 
also use bow and arrow, darts and targets granads and variety of firc- 
work8.*’§ So of course did English bows, long after Crcoi, play the chief 
part in fights in which cannons also wei'e brought into play |[ 

In Europe tho fii*o missiles of tho earlier days wei*e both used along 
with modem guns and discharged by means of them. And the Greek Fire, 
having its composition and effects modified by gunpowder led the way to 
th<i later bailee ardentea orpofa de feu, Slid shells. Fire arrows -even wore 
among tho kinds of missiles thrown from the early smaU-horo guns.*^ 

* II, 8« 

t P. 806, Also IhwaonU IV, 255. 

t P. 

§ Som Yeam p, 802, 

I ]iy^. Giant Buff, la his Kotos of his rocont jou|moy ip Indian montians an 
. visit to the fort of Liffiicr (Jam 137A inliorm- 

l^dhiulimaitoweaiotathfmduxingtto of in 1048* tfkm^ 

Aftwfos $Hr Upmi H Vmam * ^^AriUkris^ p 
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Froigusarb mi^ntiooa Greek Fire used with modem axtillerj hy the Fttglieh at 
tbo siege of the castle of Bomorantin in 1356. ** Si ordouu&rent i apportor 

canons avant et & traire carreaux ot feu gr^ois ded^s la basso cour.’ 

^ Adono fut le feu apporto avanh et trait par bombardcft ot par canons cn 
la basso cour.”* In their contebts vritli the Moors in QrSnada, in 1^85^ 
the Spaniards threw from their ongin<‘s large globular masses composed of 
certain inflammable ingredients mixed with gunpow<Jpr, j^hicb» ^‘scattering 
long trains of light”, caused much dismay.t The earlier cannon, M. Viol- 
lot le Duo says, in his work on the Military Architecture of tho Middle 
Ages, “ apjjear to have been often used, not only for hurling round sioues 
as bombs, like the engines which worked ]>y counterpoise, hut likewise for 
throwing small barrels containing aiiintLumnahleand detonating composition 
such the Greek Fire described by Joiinillo, and known to the Arabs from 
tho twelfth century,” J This application of Greek Fire, or some of these 
otlier comp<3sitioii8, is the device which th(‘ exj^eri-'iiced cam|>aigner, Bitt- 
nioster Bugald Jhdgcdty, brought to the notice of Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Ardenvohr — “Si ill howwer the Cajdaiu in'>*i''ted, notwithstanding tho 
triumphant air w ith wliich Sir Dunctin i>oiut('d out his clofenoob, that a 
sconce should ho erected on Drumhnab, the round eniinenco to the cast of 
the castle, in resjieet tlie house might be annoyed from thenee by burning 
bullets full of fire, shot out of c<iauon, according to the curious invention 
of Stephen Bathian, king of Poland, whereby that Prince utterly ruined tho 
great Muscovite city of Moscow. This invention, Captain Dal getty owned, 
he had not yet witnessed, hut observed tlut it would give him ])ailicular 
delectation to witnc'^s the same put to the jiroof against Ardenyohr, or any 
other castle of similar strength j observing that so curious an experiment 
could not hut alTowl the greatest delight to all admirers of the military 
art.”§ Tlio event which the Captain referred to belongs to the latter half 
of tho sixteenth century. In this Stephen Bathian or Bathony, king 

of Poland, made peace with Kussia under Ivan 11. 

We are generally accustomed, now-a-days, to look upon the practical 
application of any kind of Greek Fire to hostile or incendiary purposes as^ 
a thing of the past and only of historical interest. Bub tho extraordinary 
abundance of the petroleum with which the world i.s now supplied has fur» 

» X, 2, 26, qmt^hy jReinavd mid Fav4^ 223 ; and Lalanne^ Feu Gri^geoU^ 61. 

t Ferdifumd and leabeUa^ I, 277. The Catalogue of Arabic MiUtary Works 

before , ;refarred to spooks o£ tho use of cotton dipped in oil, with daqq*al*h«rrdqatf 

the burning power of fire arrows being strengUieoed 
by o# soane gunpowder composition of the oorlxer kind used for fire-works. 

} Jfi? Mmidermoth 170. 

i CAop. X. 
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|IX$}|«4 tlie ^ well as suggested the idea, of its use for this purpose. 

With eU the resources of modem skill and appliances, Greek liHre was 
brought into use at the siege of Charleston in 1863, — not without some 
expressions of public diba 2 )proval.'* Thei secret manufacture of Greek Fire 
in JDubltn, for Fenian use, in 1867 received a check by the arrest of the 
artist. It is not forgotten how burning petroleum was brought into use, 
in a not very ocl|fymjg manner, by the communists in Paris in 1870 ; and 
since that time by more than otio ]>arty in Spain. 

Tlie occasional revivals of disused weapons and practices of war make 
but little mark on the line of continuous progress in the art of preparing 
war fire material. It is likely that the advances from one kind of fire wea- 
pon and fire composition to another have all been gradual, and that to no 
dofinito time or single individual can be attnimted the invention or dis- 
covery of either Greek Fire or gunpowder. The usual account of Greek 
Fire, which implies that it was one distinct and specific composition, is that 
it was invented by Gallinicus, an arcMtect of Heliopolis (Ba’lbek), who 
deserted from the service of the Caliph to that of the Emperor Constantine 
JPojfonatus (the boarded) in the latter half of the seventh century, that its 
composition was a secret, and the art was preserved at Constantinople, tliat 
the secret afterwards j)asb6d in some way to the Muhammadans, that the 
use of the Greek, or, as it may now be called, says Gibbon, the Saracen fire 
was continued to the time of the invention or discovery of gunpowder, and 
that the secret has since been lost.t Grose adds another supposition, that 
it was the invention of Arabian chymists, and the researches made since his 
time show this to be at least equally likely. 

The various preparations for which receipts are given in the Arabic 
books quoted by MM. Jtteinaud and Fave have probably all been recog- 
tiised as forms of the fire compositions which, under whatever name at the 
time, caused much terror to those against whom they were used, and were after- 
wards known by the common name of Greek Fire ; though the fire so called 
which was most alanuiug and destructive was liquid, that is, apparently, 

>• ♦ A feeling which had been strongly osprossed in a Joss advanced age MM. 

Eeinaud and quote horn a manustiipt treatise on the Ait of War by Christun of 
Fisa, in the reign of Chailes YI, of France (beginning of the fifteenth contuiy), hLtis 
oonune telles choses k fdre no onseigner pour les miuilx qui s’ea pourroiont enauivre 
soieat doffendiioa ot exconunoni^os, n’ost bon d*en mettre en livres ne phis plainement 
cn reciter, pour oo qu'k crestien n'appartient user do tellos mhumamt4s qui meesmement 
•cut coulre tout droit do guerre/' On which the modem autheurs obsom^*^ Bemar- 
qilims quo Tautour ne parlo pas du feu gxec commo d'lme chose mais oomme 

4*im tftoysn de guene dtloyah" ilw p. 220. 

t A. J>. 668-^70. 

SU** cud /r, 84. 

AntigmiuBj JJt 809. 



prepared with petroleum. It was not one single muEtnre compounded 
ter the prescription of Callinicus. KTor does there app^ to have been 
any secret in the matter, nor does the art appear tb have been it imy time 
lost.* Only all people had not command of the most essential materials of 
the composition, and in particular, of the petroleum or naphtha, which is 
frequently named as the chief or only combustible thus used.t 

With still loss certainty can the invention or discovery of gunpowder 
he assigned to any particular time or jjerson. When it is claimed for Koger 
Bacon or Bcrthold Schwartz, it comes to little more than this, that they 
were attentive students of the chemistry of their time and acquainted with 
compositions of the nature of gunpowder, and that they recorded what they 
knew and had seen. It was, however, apparently without knowing or not- 
ing the capabilities of gunpowder for application to military purposes.^ 
From the various combinations of the ingredients for use in fire-works, the 
advance was great 'which resulted in tlio application of the compound to 
explosive and projectile purposes, and its preparation in a form suitable for 
those uses. The discovery of its expansive power would, it might be sup- 

* See JSeinatid and Fave^ Chap, VI J I, p. ^19, &c. 

t A question arises whether a mistake is not made in the use of the term Greek 
Fire ; not merely the question suggested by its uncortfiin history, whether or not it was 
in any sonso of Oreek origin, but whether tho word “ (4reek” is the light representa- 
tion of the term from which it is taken. Is tho term “ Greek Firo” or any exact equi- 
valent, used before tho time of the Crusade Clironicles in which it appears in tho fonn 
Feu Gr^gmie ? And are tho names sinco used, Ignis Qrfeens, Greek FirCy &c., takon 
from this ? Then what is Gr^.gmi8 ? The woiti is almost, if not entirely, limited to this 
pu-tionlar application of it. The Dictionary of the French Academy says “ Grdgeois, 
II n’est usite quo dans cotto locution, fm grigeoisy ospcco d’ai*tifico dont on so servait 
anciennement ^ la guerre,” &c. It is not used as a synonym of Oree, Can it be con- 
nected with any other word ? Tho old French verb gr^gier is thus interpreted in tho 
Complement of tho French Academy’s Dictionary. “ Oregiery v. a. et n. (V. lang.), Gl'v6- 
Vor, Acoablor, Fairo tort.” And gi-ever is from gravis ; (grtvo =« giiof). 
mological Diictiotm'y of the Romance Zanguages, by T* C. Donkin,) A derivation of gr4^ 
geoh frem grigier does not appear impossiblo or fanciful. May it not have been a 
descriptive eiuthot of the fire, grievous or terrible ? Just as in China the material is 
said to have been known in tho tenth century by tho name of " oil of the cruel firo.'* 
{Grosoy Ily 309), The suggestion is perhaps not worth much. But tho title of the fiire 
io the name Greek does not appear clear. 

t Not that this would have been set aside as being of no concern to men of their 
profession. Sir. Walter Scott's picture of an energetic monk, technically ikmilij^ with 
the censtenetion and working of the mechanical war engines of his time, whdH' profes- 
dng did npi come wit the range of his studies, (The Betroth^ .C%ap. 

k ,, p6t a mere personal portrait Inmato of monastmiea, aa well as 

of the Middle Agei?, while they were the conservators of learning, and, 
cnlkWtors of the ^nminental arts, did.xmt neglect to keep an eye on the arts, that 
war. - . 
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pa^, , be readily followed by the invention of cannon. Yet though this 
property of ganj>owder was known to Roger Bacon, no foma of instrument 
for applying it to the purpose of propelling missiles of any kind seems to 
have been known till long after. And the invention of cannon does not 
appear to be assignable now, any more tlian tliat of gunpowder, to any par- 
ticular individual.* 

The compositions , above referred to, for which the Arabs had receipts 
in times preceding the knowledge of gunpowder artillery in Europe, appear 
distinctly to have been apjdiod as combustibles, — in fire- works and fiery 
missiles. They wore forms of fire-powder, not gunpowder. And they may 
have been the first to make them. Colonel Favo, in his Etudes sur le passe 
ei Vavenir de V Artillerie, goes further, however, and says “ Les Arabes 
paraissont jivoir et<5 les premiers a lancer les projectiles par la force explosive 
de la poudre & canon/’t It may be so, but there does not appear to be 
good evidence of it. They led the way to gunpowder, thi*ough Greek Fire 
and fire-works, and made it, but did not a 2 >parently find out, l)efore 
European nations, its most impoiiant form and application. 

It has been noticed that the use of modern artillery made very un- 
equal jDVogress in different countries.. The use of gunpowder, like that of 
Greek Fire, was, in its early days, largely dopoudent on the facilities for 2 )ro- 
ouring the materials and manufacturing the powder, or on the facilities for 
obtaining the powder ready-made from other countries. With communica- 
tions imperfect and tedious, supplies of gunpowder would be uncertain. 
An Eastern traveller in the beginning of the seventeenth century says that 
at that time a place in the neighbourhood of Achiii “ supplies in a maiinor 
all the Indies with sulphur to make powder of.”}: This w^as rather a wide 
general statement. In Scotland, a few years after the time of which this 
traveller %vrites, it is rbeorded, luulor date July 19th, IG26, that “amongst 
the preparations for war at this time, ^hc Privy Council, reflecting on the 
inconveniences of being wholly dependent on foreign countries for gun 2 )ow. 
d<?r, empowered Sir James Baillie of Lochend, Ivnight, to see if he could 
induce some Englishmen to come and settle in Scotland for the manufac- 
ture of that article,” 

♦ Eiatory says noting in support of the protensions of Butler’s claimant “ Mag- 
muio, great in martial fame”, 

Of warlike engines he was author, 

Bfwised for qui(ik dispatch of slaughfer. 

, ‘ \ The cannon, hlundorbus, and saker, 

V • He was th’ inventor of^ and maker. 

SAidibrMy I-, 

; , t jki Quarterly duly 18^8. Art. IV. “ Gunpowdw.” < ' , 

t to ihs JSast Indies^ A. i), 1619. 'MerHde XL 256. 
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Tlie arts pertaining to weapons and munitions ot wajr ^read now over 
a wide field. In the line on which they w^ere started by the introduction of 
gunpowder they hav(3 made great iidvauces in the hands of different nations 
of Ji}uroi>e. With no essential change, of the kind which took place when 
gun]>ow(lcr artillery canxe into use, the minute improvements in e 3 ?ecution, 
and careful attention to accuracy, hi modern times, and particularly in the 
present century, have made changes nearly as im])ortant. Great as the 
difference betwcmi the old and the new war engines, in th|p days when they 
worked togethe*. as groat jirohably are the differences of another kind be- 
twlfen BAbar’s y/r/wy/ field-pieces at Baiiiiiat and tlie Armstrongs of the 
present^ day. 


Were ihe Simdarhans inliahifed in amivni timeH ? — By H. Bevetiidoe, 

B. C. S. 

This is a question which has excited a great deal of attention. Tlio 
Bengali mind as being prone to the marvellous and to the c‘\altatioii of the 
past at the expense ol* the present, has answered the <juestion in ihe afllrma- 
tive and maintiunod the view that there were formerly largo cities in the 
Suudarhaiis. Some Ihjngalis also have sngg(*stod that the ])resent desolate 
condition of tlio Suinlarbans is duo to subsidence of the last, and that this 
may have been eontein])oraneoas with tlu» formation of the submarine hol- 
low known as the “ Swatch of no ground”. Jl seems to me, however, to bo 
very doubtful indeed that the Siiiuhvrharis w^ere ever largely peopled, and 
still more so that their inhabitants lived in cities or were otherwise civiliz- 
ed. As regards the eastern half of the Sundarh.'ms, na^nely, that which lies 
in the districts of Bfikirganj and Noakhali and includes Sondip and the 
other islands in tin* cNtuary of the Megna, it sconis to me that the fiwt of 
go much salt having been manufactured there in old tfmes miliiatt?s against 
the view of extensive enltivation ; fqj* the salt could not have been made 
without a great expenditure of fuel, which of course implies the existence 
of large tracts of jungle. Du Jarric sjKjaks of Sondip as being able to 
supply the wdiole of Bengal with salt, and it seems evident that in old times 
salt was reckoned as the most valuable production of this part of the coun- 
try. How inimical this must liave been to a widespread cultivation of the 
neighbouring tracts may be judged of from the fact tliat in modem times 
the salt manufacture by Government was a great obstacle to the clearing 
and colonization of the churs and islands, as the Government officers insis- 
ted on the jungles being maintained for salt-manufa(itnre. The zamindars 
j^liM of Bakhin Bhahb&zpur obtained, as I have elsewhere stated, a large 
reduction of their land revenue on account of pai*t of their lands being 
taken up for the use of the salt works. 
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Sondlp itself was, it is true, cultivated in Cassar Frederick’s time 
(1569), but BO it is now, and there is no reason to suppose that its civilizatioii 
was greater then than it is at present. It may have, but then it certainly- 
had, some thirty or forty years later, one or two Forts, which wore mjirks 
of insecurity rather than of prosperity, and which do not exist now, simply 
because the Araoanose and the Portuguese pirates are no longer formidable. 
Ralph Fitch visited Bacola in 1580, and describes the country as being very 
great and fruitful.^ Ho does not, however, express^ say that Bacola was a 
city, and it is possible that the people lived then as now in detached houses^ 
and did not lodge together in any great town or mart. But even if wo Hike 
the words “ the houses be very fair and high buildod, the streets large” (a 
most unlikely thing in any oriental city) to moan that thei-e was a city of 
Bacola and give full credence to B’itch’s statements, the next clause of the de- 
scription, viz,y “ the people naked, except a little cloth about their waist” 
dojes not suggest the existence of much civilization or refinement. 

Moreover, there is nothing to show that Bacola was iu what are now 
known as the Sundarbans. It probably w.as the same as Kochda, which, 
according to tradition, was the old seat of the Chandradip Rdjds. But 
Koclnia is at this day one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
parts of Bakirganj, and is the only phice in the south of the district 
which contains a largo Hindu population. No doubt there lias been 
a groat amount of diluviatiou near Kochda, and the river between the main- 
land and I)akhin Shahbazpur has become much wider than it was in old times. 
In this way the old city of Bakla aiul much of its territory may have dis- 
appeared, and to this extent there probal)ly has been a decay of civilization, 
but this is a different thing from the sup]>osition that the tract now existing 
as forest waB formerly inhabited by a civilizt^d people. * It seems to mo also 
that Fitch cannot have been a very observant traveller, as otherwise he 
would have noticed fhe terrible storm which overwhelmed Bakla only a 
year or two before his visit, and thal^. therefore we should not press his 
statement too far. Possibly all physical traces of the storm bad disappeared, 
but surely people must still have been telling of it, and Fitch must have 
heard of it if he stayed at Bakhi any time or had any intercourse with the 
inhabitants. 

Another thing which indisposes me to believe in the early coloniza- 
tion of the eastern part of the Sundarbans is the terrible hardships 
which the crew of the Ter 8cholling” suffoi*ed on this coast in IGOl. The 
** Ter Sjchelling” was a Dutch vessel which sailed from Batavia for Ougueli 
(Hijli) in Bengala on 3rd September, 1661, and was wrecked off the reoast 
o£ Bengal in the first half of the following month. The narrative of the 
y^yi^ and shipwreck, and of the subsequent adventures of the passengers 
written by one of them. The author was, I believe, a 
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Dutchman, and his account was first published at Amsterdam and after- 
wards at London in 1G82 under the title of ‘ Relation of an unfortunate 
voyage to the kingdom of Bengala’. The passengers and crew seem to have 
landed on an island near Sondti), and their sufEerings fsrom hunger wore 
most terrible. They were compelled to live on -most disgusting objects 
such as a putrid buffalo, a dead tortoise, “ leganos”, serpents, snails, and 
the loaves of t.rees, aiict to drink salt water. They ipaw very few in- 
habitaixts, and those whom they did come fwross seemed to be almost 
as poor and ml‘K)rahle as themselves and to have been driven out from 
more civilized regions. They were several times on the eve of resorting 
to oaniiibalisin, but eventually they got to Sondip, whore they were kindly 
treated and sent on to Biilwa (Bhalua). The prince of Biilwa was 
also kind to them, and sent them on to Deeke (Dliaka), where they were 
impressed and made to serve in the war im<ler Mir Jmnhih against Asam. 
Unfortunately iho author does not (dearly indicate the site of tlie slii]) wreck, 
but it was cvitlcntly somewhere on the sea coast of the Sundarbans. The 
people wliom he met, or at least some of tliem, ajjpear to have been Muham- 
madans, for ilioy iisc'd the expression * salaanr. 

Ill Professor Bloehmann’s C^ontrihuti<»ns to ilie Geograjdiy of Bengal, 
No. 1. (d. A. S. B., 1873, Pi. 1., p. 227), relerenee is made to Van don 
Broucke’s map in Valentyii’s work as showing the jdaee whej*e the “ Tct 
Scdielling” was wrecked. 

I may also notice here Uiat the eoppor-]>late inscription found at J'dil- 
pur ill Bakirganj, and described in the Asiatic Society’s Jotirnal for 
L83S, seems to iinj)ly that the inhalntants of that ]>art of the eouii- 
try belonged to a degraded tribe called the Cliaiidabhamhis — a faet 
which is not favourable to tlio supposition of an early civilization of 
the Siindarbans.* 

By far the most iuteivsting account of the Sundarbans is contained in 
the letters of the Jesuit priests who visited Bakla and Jessore in 1509 and 
1600. Tlieir letters were jniblished by Nicolas I'iinenta and have been 
translated into Latin and Freneii. 1 was inilid)ted for my introduction to 
them to my friend Dr. Wise, who told me that they were (juotod in Pui'chas’s 
Pilgrimage. Extracts from the letters and the subs»?(juent history of the 
mission ai’o also given by Bierre Du Jarric in his ‘ Ifistoire des choses plus 
memorables advcnucs aux Indcs Orientales’, Bordeaux, 1608-1 k 

It appears that Pimenta, who wa^ a J esuit visitor and stationed at 
Goa, seat two priests, Fernandez and Josa, to Bengal in 159S. They ' left 
Cochin on 3rd May, 1598, and arrived in eighteen days at tlie Little Port 
(Porto Pequino). From thence they went up the river to GuUo or Goli, 

* however, Mr. Westmacott’s remurks on this name, J. A. S. B., 1875, Pt. I, 

p* 0. 
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they arrived eight days after leaving the ‘ Little Port’. While at 
Chillo> they were invited by the Raj4 of a place, called Chandeoan (in 
Italian Ciandecan), to pay him a visit, and accordingly Fernandez sent Josa 
there, and he was favonrably received by the king. One yciir after 
these two priests had left Cochin, Piincnta sent two other priests, namely, 
Molohin do Ponseea ajid Andrew Bowes, to Bengal, and they arrived at 
Chittagong or at Pianga some time in 1595). On. 22nd December, 1599, 
Fernandez wrote from Sripur, giving an account to Pimenta of the suc- 
cess of the mission, and on the 20th January, IGOO, Fonseca wrote from 
Chandccan, giving an account of a journey wliich he had made from Dianga 
to Chandeoan by way of Bakla.' Fonseca’s letter is most interesting. He 
describes how he came to Bacola, and how well the king received him, and 
how he gave him letters patent, authorising him to establish churches, &e., 
throughout bis dominions. lie says that the king of Bakla was not above 
eight years of age, but tluit he had a ilisiiretion surpassing his years. The 
iSng “ after compliments asked mo where I was bound for, and 1 replied that 
I was going to the king of Ciandecan, leho is to be the fnlher-in-law of your 
Highness. Tlieso last words seem to me to l>o very' important, for the king 
of Ciandecan was, as I shall afterwards show, no other than the famous 
PratApaditya of Jessore, aud therefore this boy-king of Bakla must have 
been Bdmehandra Hili, who we know inamed Pratdpaditya’s daughter. 
Fonseca then iiroeeods to describe the route from Bakla to Cluindecau aud 
1 shall give this iu the original Italian. 

II viaggio di Bacold sin a Ciandecan 6 il jiiu fresco, delitioso ch’io 
mai vedessi, per i varii fiuiui con nllxsri alio rive ch’ irrigano il paese, o iier 
vedersi da una parte correre numcrosc scliiave di cervi, jier I’altra paseere 
moltitudine di vacchc ; lascio lo cimipague spatioso 4i vise, e li luolti cau- 
neti di canne racle, gli sciami d’api per gli alberi, e le simi andar saltaiido 
da uuo albero all’ altro e altri partieokrita di gi“ande riereatione aviandanti. 
Non mancono pero Tigri e Crocodili chc si paseono di came humana, per 
trascuragiue, o peri i>eccoti d’ alcuni. Souo ancoraper quoUe solve Binoocroti 
ma io’uon ne ho vistv yevuno.” 

Now though the good father evidently had an eyi^ natural seeneiy 
and was delighted with the woods and rivers, it is evi^dent that what he ad- 
mired so much must have ajqieared to many to be “ hoi-rid jungle”, and was 
very like what the Sundarbans now are. In fact, a great part of this de- 
seripbion of the route from Bakla to Ciandecan is still applicable to the 
..jottrnfey from Borisil to IQiliganj, near which Pratiipaditya’s capital was 
» situated. The chief differeuoo is, that the progress of civilizatjon has driven 
avrayi^e, herds of deer and the monkeys frorii the ordinaiy rentes, though 
they ‘are ■ still to be found in the woods, and the deer have given tbek nttma 
toons of lie largest of the Sundarban rivers (the Hariiigh4(^). Hie 
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faithfulness of Fonseca’s description seems indicated by his modestly admit- 
ting that lie liad never soon a rliinoccros, while stating (quite truly) that 
there were such animals in the forest. Had bo come upon any town on his 
route, it is reasonable to supiK)so that he would have mentioned it. Fonseca 
arrived at Ciandeoan on th<? 20th Novenil^er, and thou he found Fornaudea’s 
companion Dominic de Josa, who must either have been left there by Fer- 
nandez ill 1598, or had returned some time afterwards. Tlie king received 
Fonseca witli great kinduess — so much so, that ho says he docs not think a 
Christian pj'inoe could have behaved b(^ tor. iV church was built at Ciaude- 
can, and this v/as the first over erected in Bengal and was as such dedicated 
to Jesus Christ. Chittagong was the second, and then came the church at 
Bandel, which was erected by a Portuguese named Villalobos. 

The fair ]>rospcots of the mission as described by F<»rnandoz and Fon- 
seca wore soon ovvjrelouded. Fernandez died in November 1602 in prison 
at Chittagong, a.ft-er lio liad been sliainetnily ill-used and deprived of 
the sight ot‘ an eye ; the king of Ciauilcean [U’ovcd a traitor, and killed 
Carvalljo the Po]'tugues{j Commander, and drove out the Jesuit priests. 
Leaving these matters, however, For the presimt, lot us lirst answer tlu? ques- 
tion, AVlicro was Ciaudccan ? 1 reply that it is identieal witli Prata]):i(Iitya’s 
capital of Dliuniglmt, and that it was situated in the 2‘t.Parganalis and 
near the modern Kaliganj. My reasons for tliis view are first that 
Chaiidecan or Ciandocan is evidently the same as Chiind Klian, and we 
know from the history of [M ja Pratapaditya 1>y Kmn Pam Bosu (niuderuisod 
by Harish Tarkahinkar) that this vvas the old name of tlj(‘ pro[»crty in the 
Sundarhaiis, which Pratapaditya’s father VikrainaJitya got From king Daiid. 
C'haiid Ivluin, we are told, had died without heirs, and so Vikrauiiiditya got 
the ])ropei*ly. And there is nothing in this contradiefory to the fact tliat 
Jessore formerly belonged to Khaiija ’All [Klwiii Jahan] ; For Klianja ’AU 
died in 1150, or about 120 years before Vikraimidifcya cluiio to Jessore, 
so that the latter must have fiuecei'<lod to some descendant of Khanja ’All, 
and he may very well have borne the name of Ohand Klian. When the 
Jesuit priests visited (’iandecan, PrutiipiuUtya cannot have been very long 
on the throne, and thoreForc the old name of tlie locality (Chand Khan) 
may still liave clung to it. 

But besides this, Du Jarrie tells us that aFter lY'rnandez had been kill- 
ed at Chittagong in 1602, the Jesuit priests wont to Sondip, but they soon 
left it and went with Carvalho the Portuguese Commander to Ciandecan, 
The king of Ckndeoan propiised to befriend them, but in fact he was 
determined to kill Carvalho, and thereby make friends with the king of 
Arakan, who was then very powerful, and had aheady taken possession of 
the kingdpm of Bakk:'^ The king therefore sent for Carvalho to Jasor ”, 
and there had him murdered. The news reached Crandecun, says Du Jai'ric, 
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«tj midnight^ and this perhaps may give us some idea of the distance of the 
two places. 

1 do not think that I need add anything to these remarks except that 
I had omitted to mention that Feimandez visited Ciancleean in October, 1599, 
and got letters patent from the king. As an additional precaution, Fernandez 
obtained permission from the king to liavc these letters also signed by the 
king’s son, who was then a boy of twelve years of age. The boy may have 
been Udayaditya, and so he must Jiavc been only three or four years older 
than Kamchandra Rai of Rakla. 

I must not omit to point out that the fact tlijit Vikramjulitya chose 
Jessore as a safe retreat as the strongest possible evidence of the jungly 
nature of the surrounding country. It is true it liad been cultivated in the 
previous century by Kbaiija ’Ali, but tbe experiment bad proved a failure, 
and the land had in the time of his successor (?) Chand Khan rehipscd into 
jungle. 

" To sum up, it seems to me that the Kundarbans have never been in a 
more flourishing condition than tliey are in at present. 1 believe tliat large 
parts of BakirganJ and Jessore were at one time cultivated, that they re- 
lapsed into jungle, and that they have soon been cleared again, and 1 have 
also no doubt that the coui*ts of the kings of Rakla and of Ciandecan im- 
parted some degree of splendour to the siuTouiidiug country. But I do not 
believe that the gloomy Sundarhans on the surface of Jessore and Ba^ir- 
ganj were ever wtdl p(.‘ 0 ])led or the sit(‘s of ciiit's. 


On Suman Sacrifices in Ancient India. — By RxVJESTDiiALiLA. Mit31a,LL. D. 

Nothing can be more abliorrent to modern civilization than the idea of 
slaughtering human victims for the propitiation of the great Father of the 
universe ; yet, looking to tlie character of the different systems of religion 
which governed the conscience of man in primitive tunes, it would by no 
means be unreasonable to assume d priori that such an idea should have been 
pretty common, if not universal. 

The tendency to assign human attributes to the Divinity was a marked 
peculiarity in all dost all systems of religion that then got into currency. 
The ideal of God was derived from the concrete man. The attributes were 
‘ doubtless magnified manifold, but their character remained the: same — ^they 
:®!ifer6d*>Oftly. in degree,, but not in kind. A being of unlimited power, of 
^^ound erudition, of great subtlety, was what the untutored finite mind of 
.rnimepi# in its asjiirations to grasp the infinite ; and as those aspi- 
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rations were inspired by a dread of some, to it, unknown force which brings 
on misfortune, the human susceptibilities of being vexed at disobedience and 
appeased by flattery and })oace-ofEering, were early attributed to hinir In fact 
a cruel, fierce, vindictive being, whose grace could be jnirchased by coaxing 
and presents, was one of the earliest conceptions of. the Godhead among 
primitive races. With the advancement of civilization this coneoi>tion was 
materially and greatly purified and improved, but the idea of winning the 
good-will of an offended, or indifferently disposed, being of great power 
could not bo .-Hhakcn off, and the coaxing and the presents hiul, thon^foro, to ho 
retained under teoine shape or other. All mantras, charms, and prayers — all 
offerings, oblations and sacrifices — ^in fact, the whole history of religion, may 
be looked upon as the gradual dcvcdopment of this cardinal idea. And 
inasmuch as the etlleacy of an offering, in the ease of man, is depondant u])on 
its nearness of relation and preciousness to the offiTcr, and in primitive times 
the ])rimc of the flot*k wa.s the most valued article of possession, sacrifices of 
animals naturally obtained tlie highest place in the cultus of ancient wor- 
shij)pors. The* owner of the (lock was, of course, the nearest and most pre- 
cious to himself, ainl liis cl»ildri‘n, the next after hini, and accordingly they 
would 1)0 deemed the most ajijn'opriato to be t)ff(U‘ed as sacrifices; though, 
generally speaking, the main object of worsbiji, in early times, having been 
the toin])orai good of the worshijiper, it was by no means coiivoniont for 
him to offer himself as a sacrifice for it. Children, particularly when there 
liappcncd to be several in a family, could be more readily s])ared, and they 
would accordingly be more freqtiently given u]) for the y)urposc». 

Again, working out, with reference to the Divinity, the liuman practice 
of professing submission by putting oneself info j)ri vat ions and degradation 
in the presence of tbo i>erson whose good-will lias to be secured, penance and 
mod ill cation early formed a part of religion, aufl indeed have been co-exten- 
sive with religion itself ; and the eonclusion was soon arrived at, that if the 
mortification of the Hesh was gTaiilying to the Divinity, its entire dedica- 
tion to Him would he much more so. But self-love here intervened, and 
suggested the idea of substitutes or vicarious sacrifice, which has exercised 
so 2^otcut an influence in the evolution of the redigious cultus everywhere. 

ITirther, rejoicings after success in warfare formed a most important 
element in the annals of ])rimitive society, and as such successes were luii- 
versalJy acknowledged to be due to divine interference, the idea of offering 
to the intervener the fruits thereof was hut natui'al, and the offering of pri- 
sonors-of-war as sacrifices was the obvious conclusion arrived at. The 
extreme difficulty of keeping in security and feeding large bodies of prison- 
ers-of-war Juts often suggested the necessity of summarily di^osing of them 
by sla\igbtery--^vcn^apoleon Lf it is said, once felt compelled to resort to the 
odious method of poisoning some of his sick* comrades whom he could 
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not carry away iu his Tnarch from — and in ancient times, with no seciue 

prisons and defective commissariat arrangements,' when the victors themselves 
had to depend upon chance for tlieir own rations, it must have been but too 
frequently felt ; and two massacres under such compulsion would suffice to 
give them a religious character, and render tliem sacred. 

The capital punishment of criminals at stated times would also assume 
a similar cliaracter in a short period. Vindictiveness has, likewise, had a share 
as much in suggesting human sacrihees as in bringing aiithroi^ophagism into 
vogue. 

Moreover, it being admitted that a fierce, sanguinary divinity, who help- 
ed his worshipjiers in achieving success in warfiivc, would delight in receiving 
sanguinary offerings, vows and promises to make tliem on the result of a 
projected, or imjicuding, battle proving favourable, or on the attainment of 
some coveted object, .would naturally follow ; and the simple-minded people 
who made such vows and promises would not fail to keep them with puncti- 
lious care. 

Moreover, the practice, so common in pro-historic and profco-historie 
times (and not altogether a thing of the past in the present day), of showing 
respect or affection to chiefs and senior.s at tlieir funerals by slaughtering, 
and sometimes, but rarely, burying alive some of their wives, concubines, and 
slaves, as also their horses and dogs, to accompany them, and to minister to 
their comfort in another world, was, by its frequent repetition on so solemn 
an occasion as a funeral, just what would give a religious character to 
such slaughter, and convert it into a holy sacrifice. 

Yet again, the art of the magician, which in primitive times ineludod 
that of the sorcerer and the soothsayer, liad to i*esort to the most outland- 
ish, uncouth, and extraordiiniry means to retain its hold on tlie minds of 
ignorant, credulous, and superstitious pcoide, and what could bo more mys- 
terious and awe-inspii’ing than communion with the dead and the 
daughter of human beings under the most harrowing circumstances ? and 
that such slaughter under the peculiar state of ancient society would be as- 
sociated -with religion was but natural. 

Lastly* a vitiated desire for human flesh as an article of choice food 
Wa^, it would seem, pretty prevalent jn rude primitive barbai'ous times, but 
as this desire could not be satisfied except at uncertain times when strangers 
or prisoners were available, the indulgence in it necessarily partook of the 
: character of a feast, and that again soon passed into a religlotis observance. 

♦ Br. J)c8gentiloSf in his Histoiix Medicale d$ VArntee d'(h'ieni^ denies charge, 

' hot Jfapoleon hiinsolf says, “ I was obliged to leave behind all who could not iK>lIow ^ 
;T^ere*,i!f<0^ men sick of the plague who could not move with the ariny, and who 
' ttust he to the foromous Djoszacr 1 caused^pium to bo admiidstered to them to 
^ suffering.** (Joimni, I, p. 281.) The cha^ was dt the time 
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Thus anthropopathy resulting in devotion, penance, rojoicings, 
vows and a desire to avert evil, or secure a coveted object by divine 
intervention, vindictiveness, expediency, respect for the dead, iiecroinaiicv and 
depraved appetite, would all tend to human sacritices ; and that they did so, 
is abundtintly evident from the history of hmuau civilization iu ancient times. 
To tpiote, however, a few instances by way of proofs, though many of them 
must be familiar to most of my readers. 

The Phamieians frequently oilere*! hiiiiian vietirns to their sanguinary gods 
Ba'al and Mcioch to ap]»oaso their thirst for blood. The Carthagiinaiis did 
the same to the same divinities. The Druids, both in Givat Hritaiu and 
Soandiiiiivia, likewise, satislietl the spirit of their gods by human saoviiices, often 
burning large numbers of men in wicker baskets. T}»e Scytliians testified their 
devotion by immolating hundreds at a. time. In tlie I'hargaliii of tlie Athenians, 
a man and a woman w'ore annually saeriheodto expiate the sins of the nation. 
Homer mentions that twelve Trojan captives were killed at the funeral of 
Patroelus,* and Menolaus was seized hy the iOgyptians for saerilicing young 
children with tlie Greek notion of a])j>easing the wiuds.f As an act of vin- 
dictive devotion, Augustus irnmoliitcd three Imndrcdcitizons of Pevusia before 
his deilied un<;le Diviis .lullus. The cruel practice of the Cvclo])s feasting on 
their prisoiiers-of- war is well known. A.ccording to Kurijndcs, “ the most 
agreeable repast to the (.'yeloj)s was the llcsli of strangers,’ 'J and Homer 
describes that six of the (jomrades of Ulyss(is were devoured l)y {>eylla in tho 
cavern of the Oyclo])s.§ One [)assage on the subject gives a vivid picture of 
the cruel })raeiicc, and 1 cpioto Po|)e's ver.sioii of it entire. 

Tie ‘iudwi‘i'('cl willi his drr d ; his hlootly liund 
8iuit(-lu*d two unhiijjpy of my martial ))aiul, 

And daslicd like dogs a gainst llaj rocky door. 

TJio pavrmcJit swims with hvuiu-. and ininghd gore. 

Torn limb from liml), Ii»j spn-uds tJio hon id foiust, 

And licivc devouvb it like a moiuitaiii hoast, 
llo sucks tho nifurow, and Iho bhx)d he di'ains ; 

Nor entrails, nor solid bone* namuus. 

Wc- SCO tho douih, fitun which wo cannot movo, 

And humbled groan beneath the Imnd of Jove.” Od. L. J., v. 282. 

Doubtless there is much p4>etical embellishment iu this extract, but di- 
vested of it it shows that the Cyclops indulged iu human sacrilice. The 
cavern evidently was, like many others ou the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, temples where the horrid rite of antliropothusia was regularly observed, 

* IL XT. 33. 

II. 119. , 

t Eonpulos, Cyclops, V. 126. 

, } Bryant’s ^ciont Mythology, II., pp. iS IT, 
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ahd . isbipwrocked mariners were the persons who afforded the readiest vic- 
iima. 

The Lamiaj and the Lestrygons were equally cruel in their religious 
observances. Adverting to the former, Bryant says, The Lamiaj were not 
only to he found in Italy, and Sicily, hut Greece, Pontus, and Libya. Arid 
however widely they may have hecn separated, they are still represented in 
the same unfavourable light. Euripides says that their very name was 
detestable. Philostratus S|X)aks of their bestial appetite, and unnatural 
gluttony. And Aristotle alludes to practices still more shocking : as 
if they tore open the bodies big with child, that they might get at 
the infant to devour it. I speak, says he, of people, who have brutal 
appetites.* 

These descriptions are perhaps carried to a great excess ; yet the 
history was founded on truth ; and shews plainly what fearful impres- 
sions were left uj)on the minds of men from the barbarity of the tirst 

“ One of the princi]>al places in Italy, wliere the LumiJi? seated tliem- 
’ selves, was about Fonniie ; of which Horace takes notice in his Ode to 
jElius Lamia. 


^li, vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, &e. 

Auetore ab illo dueis origincin, 

Qui Formiainmi mauiia dioitur 
Princeps, ct innantem Maricm 
Littoribus teuuisse Lirim. 

“ The chief temple of the Pormians was upon the sea-coast at Ciiiete. 
It is said to have had its name from a woman who died hero : and whom 
some make the nurse of A^lncas, others of Ascanius, others still of Creusa.t 
The truth is this : it stood near a cavern, sacred to the god Ait, called Ate, 
Atis, and Attis ; and it was heneo called Caieta, and Caiatta. Strabo says, 
that it was denominated from a cave, though he did not know the precise 
etymology.} There were also in the rock some wonderful subterranes, which 
branohed out into various apartments^ Here the ancient Lamii, the priests 
of Ham, resided :§ whence Silius Italicus, when he speaks of tlie place, styles 
it Bognata Lamo Caieta. || They undoubtedly sacrificed children here, and 
probably the same custom was common among the Lamii, as prevailed 


• Aristol. Ethics, L. 7., c. 6 , p. 118. 
t Virgil iEn. L. 7- V. 1. 

, t StrabO) L. 6, p. 857. 
f ]biA> p. 356. 

11 Bffias, L. 8. 
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mvong the Lacodamonians, who iiaed to whip thoir children round the altar 
ot Diana Orthia. Thus much we are assured hj Pulgeiitius, and others, 
that the usual term among the ancient Latinos for the whipping of children 
was Caiatio. Apud Antiques Caiatio dicehatur pucrilis caedes.*^* 

It is generally believed that the Syrens wore no other then priestesses 
of anthropothusiae temples on the coast of Campania, and they derived their 
infamous notoriety, most probably, from the part they took in the immola^ 
tion of shijjwrecked mariners ; “ for Campania at one tim^ was as dreaded as 
Bhegium and Sicily, for the dangers wliich awaited those who navigated 
their coasts.” The priestesses were invariably selected with special reference 
to their personal charms, and the most important part in the service of their 
temples was singing of hymns in which the Syrens were so far perfect, that 
they were formerly l)cli(3ved to have beefi the daughters of Terpsichore ac- 
cording to some, and of Melpomene or Calliope according to others. After 
quoting the account of the Syrens given by Momer (Od. M. v. 89 et seq.), 
Bryant says The story at bottom redatos to the people aboveinentioned, 
who with their music used to enti(*o strangers into the purlieus of their 
temples, and then i>ut them to death. Nor was it music only, with which 
persons were induced to follow them. The female ])art of thoir choirs were 
(jiic) maintained for a twofold ]jur])OW3, both on account of their voices and 
their beaixty. They were accordingly very liberal of their favours, and by 
these means enticed seafaring persons, who paid dearly for their enteriain- 
mcnt.”t That Scylla, who destroyed some of the followers of Ulysses and of 
whom mention lia.s already been made, was a ju’iestess of this class, is now 
generally admitted. Acconling to Tzetzt^s, “ she was origiusUly a handsoino 
wench, but being too free Avith seafaring people, she m^e herself a beast.” 

8c TTpwTOV ^KvXXa yvvrf Ilo(r€i§w^^ irtjMjaa aTrc^iyptoi^jy,” 

The story of Saturn devouring his own child ren^i'f ailing which has also been 
attributed to Ops, and, according to a passage of Euliemerus transmitted by 
Ennis, said to have been common among “ the rest of mankind” — Saturiium 
et Opem, caeterosque turn homines humanam carncm solitos esitare — is very - 
justly sup])osed by .Bryant to be due to the practice of immolation of 
children in the temples of that divinity “ in a ceremony styled co/4o^dyta, 
at which time they cat the flesh quite crude witli the blood. In Crete, at 
the Dionusiaca they used to tear the flesh with thoir teeth from the animal, 
when alive. This they did in commemoration of Dionusus. Eostos funeris 
dies statuunt, et aimuum sacrum trleteric^ consecratioiie compommt, omnia 
per ordinem facientes, qiue puer moriens aut fecit, aut passus est. Vivum 
laniant dentihus taurmn, crudeles epulas annuis commemorationibus exci- 
tantes. Apollonius Bhodius, speaking of persons . like to Baeohiuialians^ 

♦ Do Yirgilia 3 ]i& p, 762, Bryant's Ancient My%i 11 ., pp. 16 ft*. 

t Bryjsmt^s Ancient Mythology, II, p. 20. 
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tepre«ent8 them (€hfoo‘iv ^fioPopoit bccXai) as savage as the Thyades, who 
delighted in bloody banquets. Upon this the Scholiast observes, that the 
Msenades, and Bacchs^ used to devour the raw Ijmbs of animals, wliich they 
had cut or torn asunder. In the island of Chios it was a ^ligious 
custom to tear a man’s limb by way of sacrifice to Dionusus. The 
same obtained in Tenedos. It is Porphyry who gives the account. He 
was a staunch Fagan, and his evidence on that account is of consequence. 
He quotes for the rites of Tenedos Euelpis the Carystian. From all 
which we may learn one sad truth, that there is scarce any thing so 
impious and unnatural, as not at times to have prevailed.’^* It is said, 
drpheus first put a stop to this disgustingly cruel custom ; but, according 
to some, he only stopjjcd the practice of eating raw flesh, but did not 
succeed in altogether suppressing the rite. 

Referring to the inlmbitants of Cyprus, Herodotus says ; “ The people 
of this place worship the virgin goddess Artemis ; at whoso shrine they 
sacrifice all persons who have the misfortune to bo shipwrecked upon their 
coast : and all the Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they are at any 
time thither driven. All these th(*y, without any ceremony, brain with a 
club, ^fhough others say that they shove them ofE headlong from a preci- 
pice, for their temple is founded upon a clifl:.”t This Artemis was the 
counterpart of the Indian Kdli, to whom human sacrifices were offered until 
very recently, as will be shown further on. Even the easting of the victim 
headlong from the top of a cliff was not unknown in India, for we are in- 
formed by Dr. Hendley in his interesting account of the Maiwar Bhils {ante 
XLIV, p. 360) that at installations at Jodhpur, buffaloes and goats are to 
this day sacrificed in front of the four-amiod Devi, and thrown down the 
rock face of the fort. So again, at the very ancient temple of Devi on tho 
Chitor Hill.” “ These are,” he adds, ‘‘relics of aboriginal worship;” but of 
this there is no proof. “ A goat is still offered daily at tho shrine of Ambi- 
devi, at Amber the ancient caj[)ital of Dhunddr, or Jaipfir, as a substitute 
for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacrificed at the same 
place.” The story of the Devi who wanted and got seven consecutive royal 
victims from a chieftain of Chitor, so spiritedly narrated by Colonel Tod, 
must be fresh in tho mind of the reader. 

Tho Assyrians, like the people on the shores of the Mediterranean, free- 
ly indulged in human sacrifices, and imagined that such sacrifices were the 
most acceptable offerings they could make to their gods. 

According to Diodorus “ red-haired men were formerly sacrificed by 
tho Egyptian kings at the altar of Osiris.^” And Plutarch quotea a 

♦ Bryant's Ancient Mythology, II, pp. 12 ff. 

#L. IV, 0. 103, 

i U 83 . 
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passage from Manetho to show that ** formerly in the city of Idithya» 
they were wont to bum even men alive, giving them the name of 
Typhous, and winnowing their ashes through a sieve to scatter vand disperse 
them in the air ; which human sacrifices were performed in public, at a 
stated season of the year dilring 873,”* Bterodotus denied the correctness 
of these statements ; ^d Sir Gardner WUkinson argues that it is di- 
rectly contrary to the* usages of the Egy^ians, and totally inconsistent 
with the feeling of a civilized people but religious observances and social 
customs are sucli irreconcilable riddles that a p^'iori arguments founded on 
them appear to mo to be simply unfit for the elucidation of truth. Pew would 
question the civ ilization of the liomans — so much higher than that of the 
Egyptians — or admitting it deny the fact that tliey devoted their prisoners-of- 
war to carnage for the entertainment of the people of their metropolis ; 
not to advert to their practice of sacrificing limnan victims until so recent- 
ly as the first century before the Christian era, when (A. U. C. 657) during 
the consulship of Cneius Cornedius Lentulus and P. Licinius Crassus a decree 
was promulgated by the senate jirohibiting human sacrifices.f The horrors 
of the Inquisition during the middle ages may also be referred to, to show 
how the immolation of large numbers of men may be consistent with a 
high state of civilization and a humane religion. Certain it is that the 
princi 2 )les on which human sacrifices got into currency were fully recog- 
nised by the Egyptians ; thus they held that “ sacrifices ought' not to be 
of things in themselves agreeable to the gods, but, on the contrary, of crear 
tures into which the souls of the wicked have passed” (Plutarch, des'lis. 
s. 31) ; they offered the entrails of the dead to cei'tain iiiferior gods or 
genii ; and their kings, after every victory, repaired to the temple of their 
chief divinity, ‘‘performed sacrifice, offered suitable thanksgivings”, and 
lastly “ dedicated the spoil of the conquered enemy, and exi)rossed their gra- 
titude for the privilege of laying before the feet of the god, the giver of 
victory, those prisoners they had brought to the vestibule of the divine 
abode.”! It may be that the actmil sacrifice of men took place at a very 
early period, and it was subsequently replaced by emblematic offering ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that at one time or other the rite of anthropo- 
thusia did obtain currency among them. Wilkinson, with all his anxiety to 
defend the credit of the Egyptians, is constrained to admit this.§ 

The ancient Jews were in many respects better than their neighbours, 
but .the idea of human sacrifice seems not to have been unknown to them. 
When; Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, ho did not even evince 

♦ Ai3ion., IV, p. 172, 

Pliny, XXX, c* 8* 

‘ t Wfikinson’s Ancient Egyptians II, p. 286, 

4 Ibid., II, p. 343. 
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iittty re;|^gnaTice or surprise, and tlie vow of Jephtha, which was literally 
earned out by the sacrifice of his daughter, affords a positive proof on the 
subject. The offering of children to Moloch, which the Jews evidently 
borrowed from their neighbours^ is also remarkable as bearing strongly on 
the question at issue. 

Of all the different races of America, the Aztecs were the most civi- 
lized. Their social institution^jj their palaces, their elective form of govern- 
ment, were such tas to claim for them a very high position as a nation, and 
yet their addiction to human sacrifice was such as would disgrace the lowest 
savages. At their coronations, “ the new monarch”, says Prescott, “ was 
ine^alled in his regal dignity with much parade of religious ceremony ; but 
not until, by a victorious campaign, he liad obtained a sufiicient number of 
captives to grace his triumplial entry into the cax)ital, and to furnish 
victims for the dark and bloody rites which stained the Aztec supersti- 
tion.”'*' The number immolated at such times was prodigious ; nor was 
the coronation the only time when this horrid rite was celebrated. Adop- 
ted in the' beginning of the fourteenth century, it was not very frequent 
at first ; ** it became”, according to the historian, “ more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire till at length, almost every festival was closed 
with this cruel abomiTiation.”t The total was variously estimated at from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand in ordinary years, and rising, on groat 
occasions, such as a coronation or the dedication of an important temple, as that 
of Huitzilpotchli in 1186, to a hundred thousand, Tlie heads of the victims 
were preserved in Golgothas, in one of which the companions of Cortes 
counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand skulls. Tlie details varied 
according to circumstances, and the nature of the divinity to whose honour 
the rite was celebrated, hut they were generally of the most disgusting 
and cruel kind possible ; attended by preliminary tortures, which Prescott 
justly compares with the fantastic creations of the Florentine poet as 
pictured in the twenty-first canto of his ‘ Inferno’. Neither sex nor age 
offered an immunity to the unfortunate captive from his cruel doom, and in 
seasons of draught; infants were particularly sought as the meetest offering 
to the rain-god Tluloc. The object in this case was exactly the same for 
which the Khonds of western Orissa sacrificed their Meriah to the Earth 
Goddess, Tari Ponnu, and the manner in which they treated the Meriah 
corresponds in many respects with that of the Aztecs. The following 
, .extract gives the details of an ordinary sacrifice of the Aztecs : 

;; ; *‘6ne of their most important festivals was that in honour of the god 

^':^i^^t).epoca, whose rank was inferior only to that of the Supreme 

* the soul of the world’, and supposed to have beeji O^a- 

♦ Conquest of Mexico, I, p. 22. 

t Ibid., p. 67. 
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ter. He was depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual youth. 
A year before the intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his personal 
beauty, and without a blemish on his body, was selected to represent this 
deity. Certain tutors took charge of him, and instructed him how to 
perform his new j>art with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed 
in a splendid dress, regaled with incense, and with a profusion of sweet- 
scented flowers, of which the ancient Mexicans were as fond as their de- 
scendants at the present day. When he went abroad, ke was attended by. 
a train of the ro^al pages, and, as he halted in the streets to play some 
favourite melody,, the crovrd prostrated themselves bcjfore him, and did him 
homage as the representative of their good deity. Jn this way he led an 
easy, luxurious life, till withiu a month of his sacrifice. Four beautiful 
girls, bearing the names of the principal goddesses, were then selected to 
share the honours of his bed ; and with them he continued to live in idle 
dalliance, feasted at tlic bancpiets of the principal nobles, who paid him all 
the honours of a divinity. 

“ At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term of his short- 
lived glories wa.s at an end. Ho was strip] )ed of his gaudy aj>])arol, and bade 
adieu to the fair i)ai’tncrs of his revelries. One of the royal barges trans- 
ported him across the lake to a temple which rose on its margin, about a 
league from the city. Hither the inliabitauts of the capital flocked, to wit- 
ness the consummation of the ceremony. As the sad procession wo\md up 
the sides of the pyramid, the unha]>py victim threw away his gay chaplets 
of flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instruments with which he had 
soLiced the hours of ca])tivity. On the summit lie was received by six 
priests, whose long and nuittcd locks, flowed disorderly over their sable robes, 
covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic iinpoi-t. They Jed him to the 
sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, with its upper snrftme somewhat con- 
vex. On this the prisojier was stretched. Five i>riests secured his head and 
his limbs : while the sixtli, clad in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody 
ofiice, dexterously opened the breast of the wretched victim with a sharp 
razor of a volcanic substance hard as flint, — and, inseriing his hand 

in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of death, first 
holding this up towards the sun, an object of worship throughout Anahac, 
cast it at the feet of the deity to whom the temple was devoted, while tho 
multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble adoration. Tho tragic 
story of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of human 
destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster.”* 

Nor 4id the Aztecs rest satisfied with this offering to their gods. The 
most. . loathsome partv of the story, tho manner in which tho body of the 


* Conquest of Mexico, 1, pp. 6&ff. 
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S-taa^txs^A capjtive was disposed of, remains to be told. It was delivered to 
,fche wander who had taken him in battle, and by him, after l)emg dressed, 
was served up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the coarse 
, repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious viands, 
prepared with art, and attended by both sexes, who, as we shall see here- 
after, conducted themselves with all the decorum of civilized life. Surely, 
never wore refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought so closely in 
. contact with each other.”* Well may the historian exclaim, Strange 
that in every country the most fiendish passions of the human heart have 
been kindled in the name of religion.” 

The neighbours of the Aztecs, the Toltccs and the Tezcaucans, as also 
theTneas, indulged in the loathsome and revolting rite, and often waged war 
with each other, simply for the sake of obtaining captives for their gods. It 
is even said that such wars were sometimes amicably arranged solely for the 
sake of captives for sacrifice, f 

In South America, the Peruvians were strongly addicted to human sacri^ 
fices, and the Araucanians, though they are said to have been “ sensible to tho 
dictates of compassion”, and a mild, sensible race averse to cruelty, were never- 
theless sometimes given to the same practice. They celebrated a rite called 
JPruloueon^ or “ the Dance of the Dead”, at which a prisoner-of-war was 
sacrificed to tho manes of the soldiers killed in the war.” After subject, 
ing the unfortunate victim to various kinds of ignominy, such as making him 
ride a horse deprived of his oars and tail, symbolically burying the good deeds 
of his national chiefs, and tho like, “ the Toqui, or one of his bravest com- 
panions to whom he relinquishes the honour of the execution, dashes out tho 
brains of the prisoner witli a club. Tho heart is immediately taken out 
by two attendants and presented palpitating to the general, who sucks a 
little of the blood, and passes it to his officers, who repeat -in succession tho ^ 
same ceremony, in the mean time he fumigates with tobacco-smoke from 
his pipe the four cardinal poiutyi of the circle. Tho soldiers strip the flesh 
from tho bones, and make of thorn flutes ; then cutting off the head, carry 
it ropud upon a pike amidst the acclamations of the multitude, while, stamp- 
ing in measured pace, they thunder out their dreadful war-song, accompanied 
by the ibournful sound of these horrid instruments. ’’J 

Of cannibalism pure and simple, such as that of some of the Pacific Island, 
i a£ the people of Equatorial Africa, some of whom, the Murirumbites 
;|cw instance, like human flesh raw, and others, "^ like the Wadoe of the 
Odait, prefer to eat it roasted ;§ of the ‘‘Mongols, who, according to 

■1'. rJ’ / 


p* H, Vide passim Heaviside's Amriem Anti^Hea, . 

' Igteatiue Molina’s History of ChiK, IT, p. 79. 

" ' ! f of Central Africa, IT, p. 114 ; also Du 
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Sir John Matmdeville, regarded human ears “ sowced in yynegre as a de- 
lectable dish” ; of the Dyaks of Bon^eo who delight in “ head-hunts” ; of some 
South Eastern Chinese and Japanese of the middle ages, who drank the blood 
and eat the flesh of their captives, esteeming it the most savoury food in the 
world ; of the Tartars, Turks, Mongols, Tibetans, Javanese, Sumatras and 
Andamanese* I need say nothing. The facts are well kno>vn ; and however 
repulsive it may be to our common humanity to be told of tho fact, it can* 
not be denied, that men under certain circumstances A)£ society, do take 
to human flesh as an article of food. 

That the practice of immolating wives, concubines, and slaves, at first 
originating from a mistaken sense of the future world and the require- 
ments of the manes, did lead to associating such slaughter with religiop can 
scarcely bo doubted. Dr. Thurnem has put together a Im’ge number of 
instances of this pracjtice, and the curious in such matters will find incon- 
trovertible proofs on the subject in the tliirty-seventh, the thirty-eighth, and 
the forty-second vobunes of the Archaeologia. The cruel rite of Sati must 
have originated from tliis cause, though the love and constancy of Hindu 
women soon gave it a high character for devotion as a voluntary sacrifice. 
Tlio immolation of twelve Trojjxn youths, along with two dogs and four 
horses, on the funeral pyre of Patroclust belongs to this class ; and Tertiil- 
lian says — “ Oliin ijuouiam aiiimas defuuetorum liumano sanguine propitiari 
creditum est, captives vol mali status servos mercati in exsequiis iinmolabant, 
Postoa placuit impietatom voluptati adurabrarc. Ita mortem homicidiis 
consolabantui\”J: — It is supposed by some that the broken bones found 
in tho Long Barrows of Groat Britain are mostly of persons buried 
alive along with tho individuals to whose honour the barrows were raised. 
The ojunion, however, has, I believe, not been generally accepted by anti- 
quarians. 

* Col. Yule has collected a largo number of fiiots illustrativo of this subject, and 
I must rofor tho mader to his note. Marco Polo, 2nd Ed., I. pp. 302 ff. ; II. pp, 246, 
266, 276, 292. Adverting to Cluistiandom, ho says “Tho story of King Kicliai-d's 
banquet in presence of 8aladin*s ambassadors on tho hoitd of a Saracen curiicd (for so it 
surely was), — 

* Soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 

And with saffron of good colour* 

fiiblo as it is, is told with a zest that makes one shudder ; but the tale in tho Chmsm 
^jMtiophey of how thS licentious bands of ragamuffins, who hung on tho onny of tho 
and woro known as tho Jwfurs^ hto tho Turks whom they l^od at the 
looks very an abominable truth, corroborated as it is by the proso ^broniclo 
of ttm ensuing siege of Thoixa.” Loe, eiU 

' . . 4 Pe SpectMtdis, 
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The humau sacrifices in the temples on the eastern shore of the Hcditer- 
xanean, to which reference has already b^n made, w^ero often connected with 
soothsaying, the priests foretelling the future from the appearance of the 
entrails of the victim, and elsewhere the connexion of human sacrifice with 
necromancy, magic, sorcery, and other dark arts can be easily pointed out. 
Some alchemists slaughtered infants to help them in their attempt at dis- 
covering the elixir of life ; but I doubt if it led to any religious sacrifice. 
The only two fnstanees I am aware of of periodical jail delivery of prisoners 
sentenced to capital punishment leading to a religious festival, are tfll horrid 
rite which keeps the Asliantis in a whirl of excitement for a whole week 
eve^ year, and that of the Yucatans but they are quite eiiougli to show 
that vthe conclusion I wish to draw from them, is perfectly legitimate. 

The Persians were, |)erlmps, the only nation of ancient times who did 
not indulge in hunum sacrifice. As constituting the agricultural section of 
the great Aryan race, they contented tluunselves by offering the fruits of the 
field for the gratification of their divinity. And the Hindus, as more inti- 
mately connected with them than with the other branches of the Aryan race, 
we may suppose, did not differ much from the Persians ; hut it is also certain 
that religious differences, depending principally upon th(‘ leaning of the Hin- 
dus in favour of animal sacnfice, made them break off from their brethren, 
and depart from their jirimitive home, and what is true of the Persians 
need not, therefore, necessarily bo so of the Hindus. Besides there is nothing 
to show that they were incapable of doing what their contemporaries, 
the Assyrians, Kgyjjtians, Greeks, and liomans did in the way of religious 
rite, and Avhat apixjars from the instances quoted above to have been a 
failing or prodeliction common to almost all mankind. They were cer- 
tainly highly civilized for the time in which they flourished, and the Spirit 
of their institutions was so benign and jmcific, that it may strike us as 
inconsistent to associate with it the disgusting rite of human sacrifice. 
Arguing upon these premises, Colebrooke and Wilson have come to the con- 
, elusion ** that human sacrifices were not authorised by the Veda itself, but 
were either then abrogated and an emblematic ceremony substituted in their 
place, or they were introduced in later times by the autlxors of such works as 
the KalikA IhirAi?ia.”t As a Hindu writing on the actions of my ancestors— 
remote though they are, — it would have been a source of great satisfaction to 
me if I could adopt this conclusion as true ; but I regret I cannot do so 
dousistently with my allegiance to the cause of history. Doubtless the 
the Vedic Hindus were of a benign and huiAane character, and 
.ttkt did not tolerate brutality to the extent that other ancient nations 
I can well believe ) but it must be added also that benign and 

• Fancouti’s History of Yuoat^ p. 126. 
t J^oomal, HTAs, Soo., XHI, p, 107* 
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Iminane as was the spirit of the ancient Hindu religion, it was not at all op- 
posed to animal sacrifice ; on the contrary, most of the principal rites requir- 
ed the immolation of large numbers of various kinds of beasts and birds. 
One of the rites enjoined required the performer to walk deliberately into 
the depth of the ocean, and drown himscH to death. This was called iHa- 
Mpra$thunay and is forbidden in the present age. Another, an expiatory one, 
required the sinner to burn himself to death, on a blazing pyre — ^the Tmh<> 
dnala. This has not yet been forbidden ; and it is what Calanus performed 
in the j^sence of Alexajider the Great. The gentlest of beings, the simple- 
minded women of Bengal, were for a long time in the liabit of cousigjiing 
their first-born babes to tlie sacred river Ganges at Sdgar Island, and this 
was preceded by a religious ceremony, tliougli it was not authorised by any 
of the ancient rituals. For centuries men have courted death under the 
wheels of JagannAiha’s car, under the delusion of that being the most merito- 
rious act of devotion wdiicli tliey cuidd perform, and with the fond assurance 
that they woidd thereby secure for themselvi^s the liigliest reward in a future 
life. ' And ifc* the spirit of Hindu religion lias tolei*ate<i, countenanced, or pro- 
moted such acts, it would not bo by any uieaiis unreasonable or inconsistent 
to suppose that it should have, in primitive times, recognised the slaughter 
of human beings as calculated to apjiease, gratiiy, and soc\irc the grace of, 
the gods. 

But to turn from prcsiiinjitive evidence to the facts recorded in the 
Vedas. The earliest reference to hmnan sacrifice occurs, according to the 
Hindus, in that most ancient record of the Aryan race, the SailhitA of the Rig 
Veda, to which obviously Colebrookc an<l Wilson refer by the use of the word 
Veda in the singular numlKjv. The first book of that woVk includes seven 
hymns* supposed to have been recited by one S'unalisepha when he was bound 
to a stake, preparatory to being immolated. Ho prays earnestly that he may 
be allowed “to behold again l^s father and mother”; that “ Varuna, un- 
disdainful, may bestow a thought upon him” ; that “ he may not take away 
his existence” ; that “ he may not make the petitioner an object of death” ; 
that he “ may loose the petitioner from the upper bonds, and untie the centre, 
and the lower, so that he may live.” One verse says “ S'unahiSepha, seized 
and bound to the three-footed tree (the sacrificial post), has invoked the 
son of Aditi ; may the regal Varuna, wise and irresistible, liberate him ; 
may he let loose his bonds.” (p. 63.) These quotations afford a strong 
presumptive evidence that gfunahaepha was intended for a sacrifice ; though 
there be nb positive mention of the fact in the Safihita, and the hymns 
contain imuiy prayers for wealth, cattle, and other blessings, which any person 
may ask without being in the position of a victim at a cruel sacrifice. 

n 


Wilson's Rig Veda, I, pp. 69 f. 
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The Aitareya Br^hina^a of the Kig Voda^yes the details of the story 
which coimcots these hymns with a human sacrifice. The story has been 
quoted at length by Wilson, in his paper ** On the sacrifice of Human Beings 
as an Element of the Ancient Religion of India^’* and by Max Muller, 
in his '^ Ancient Sanskrit Literature” (pp. 408 ff.) ; who has also printed 
the text, and pointed out the variations of the Sankhayana Slitra version 
of it (ibid, p. 673) ; it likewise occurs in its place in Haug’s translation of 
the Aitareya Bralunana (])p. 4(50 ff.), 1 need not, therefore, reproduce it here. 
Sufiice it to say that according to it, one Harishchandra had made a vow to 
immolate his lirst-born to Varuna, it* that divinity would bless him with 
children : a child was born named Rohita, and Varuna claimed it ; but the 
father evaded fulfilling liis promise, until liohita, grown up to man’s estate 
ran away from home, when Varuna afilicted the father with dropsy ; at last 
liohita purchased one S'unahsepha from Ajigarta for a hundred head 
of cattle, had him tied to a stake, and was about to have him immo- 
lated in redemption of his father’s vow to Varuna, when the victim, at the 
suggestion of Vi^vamitra, recited the hymns, and was thereby released. 
Tlie story is, with some slight variations in minor details, reproduced in 
the Ramayana, the Mahdbharata, and tlie Bhagavata Parana. The Aitareya 
BrAhmaiia gives seriatim tlie initials of the several hymns as they were 
supposed to have licen recited, and as tht^y oecui* in the Safihita, but the 
other works refer to them genenilly, without any specific (pxotation. 

It is unquestionable that the works in which the story is given, ai*o of 
ages long suhsequeiit to the date of tlie Sanhita, and their evidence cannot 
bo accepted as conclusive. Arguing upon this dritum jxnd the absence of all 
mention pf a human sacrifice in the Sanhita, Rosen, Wilson and others are 
of opiiiiou that the h}'mns cannot be associated with a human sacrifice. Wil- 
son explains that the “ upper, middle, and lower bonds” referred to in the 
hymns, and which Indian commentators accept to mean the thongs with 
which the head, the waist, and the legs of the victim were tied to the sacri- 
ficial post, have been used metapborieiilly to imply the bondage of sin ; but 
he admits that the reference to the “ three-footed tree,” the sacrificial post, 
“ is consistent with the popular legeud.”t He says nothing about the 
seizure, referred to in the verse above quoted, but that too afEords a strong 
ai’gumont in favour of the interpretation adopted by the author of tho 
Aitareya Bralimaijia. We have also to bear in mind that, whatever their age, the 
Br^hma^as are the oldest exposition we possess, of the origin, scope and pur- 
poH of the hymns of the Sanhitas, dating as they do, according to European 
orientalists, from five to ten centuries before the Christian era, and to reject 
thw, interpretation in favour of conclusions drawn by persons of this century, 
would to reject proof in favour of conjecture; and that conjecture 
iFomnal} B* As* Soc*, A I I I , pp. 96 fi* Veila, 1, 63* 
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founded in many instances upon voyy contracted and narrow views of modem 
canons of criticism, of laws of unity and propriety, of consistency and habits 
and modes of tliinking, which are not always applicable to those records. 

It may be noted also that the conclusion drawn by the learned orienta- 
lists from the above facts is, that the sacrifice of hunnin beings did not form 
an element of the ancient religion of India; and this is not warranted by tbo 
premises. Doubtless the details of a sacrifice are not given in the Sahhit4, 
but, taking the Saiihita to bo, as it unquestionably is, oidy a collection of 
liymns divested of all connecting links, we have no right to expect them 
there. It would bo as reasonable to expect all the details of a story in a 
hymn ijni)rovised by the hero of it, to meet a particular contingency, as to 
expect the whole plot of a novel from a single »j)oc‘oh iji it. The absence of 
reference to any rite, enstom, or obsc;rvance, in a book of hymns, however 
sacred that book may he, is no proof of that rite, custom, or observance 
having never existed among those wdio held the said liyinns to be sacred. 
To accept it as such, is to attach an importance to negative evidence to 
wliich it has no claim, and in the case under notice there is enough, as shown 
above, to wjirrant an opposite conclusion. 

Besides, “the ancient religion of India*', rcjfcrred to by the learned 
Professors Wilson and llosen, can mean either the religion of the 
aborigines, or that of the Indo-Aryaiis, and as in the case of the former 
no reforenoe would bo required to the Vedas, it is to be presiuned that the 
early religion of the Indo- Aryans is referred to; and if so, we cannot 
look to the Safihita apart from the Brahinaiias. What W(j call ancient 
Hinduism is founded on the Brahmaiias, and cannot ])ossibly be dis- 
sociated from it. Wo can easily conceive that the n‘ligion at* the Aryans 
before they had finally Si.*tiled in India differed from it in many res})ects, 
and we ean found conjectures about it on cei’tain slendtH* facts to be gleaned 
from the Saiihita of the Itig Veda and the Zendavesta ; but we cannot, without 
misleading, call that ndigion, wdiatever it was, “ the religion of ancient 
India.” The Brahraanas may have, for aught we know to the contrary, 
changed the ancient rites, and introduced new ones ; and it is unquestionable 
that many of their legends and anecdotes were got up merely by way of 
illustrations, and have no claim to be believed as true, (the professors of the 
Mimahsd. school stigmatize them often as arthavdda or eulogistic) but we 
cannot discard them, and replace their testimony by conjecture. 

At any rate the story of S'unalukjpha must be accepted as a positive 
proof in favour of the theory that at the time of the Aitareya Brdhma^a, the 
Hindus did tolerate human sacrifice. To assume that the sacrifice referred 
to in it was a symbolical one in which there was no intention whatever 
to make a sai^guinary offering, would be totally to destroy the raison d'etre 
of the legend^ to divest it of all its sensational cleuients, and to make it 
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quite flat, stale, and unprofitable. The great object of the legend, wbetber 
it be jbtrinsically true or false, was to extol the merits of the hymns in res* 
Otting a victim from a sacrificial stake ; but if the stake be divested of its 
horrors, that object would be entirely defeated. Then, if Harischandi*a 
did not intend actually to give up his son to Varu^a, the promise to ‘‘ sacri- 
fice his son when born’* would be unmeaning, and the frequent evasions he 
resorted to, by saying, “ an animal is fit for being sacrificed when it is more 
than ten days old”«; “ it is not fit for sacrifice until it has teeth” ; “ it is not fit 
until the milk teeth are shed” ; “ it is not fit until the permanent teetR are all 
borne out” ; “ a man of the warrior caste is fit for being sacrificed only after 
having deceived his full armour”, were quite uncalled for, and gi'atuitous 
attempts at cheating a dread divinity whom he adored, and to whom he was 
bound by a solemn vow ; for he could have at any time easily subjected 
the son to the ceremony of being tied to a stake, and after repeating a 
few mantras over him let him oft*, perfectly sound in wiiul and limb. The 
running away of the son from his father would also bo unmeaning ; 
the purchase of a substitute stupid ; the payment of a fee of a hundred 
head of cattle to undertake the butcher's work^ quite supererogatory ; and 
the sharpening of the knife hy Ajigai’ta a vain preliminary. The Brah- 
ma^ia makes S'unahi^epha express much disgust at the sight of Ajigarta, 
his father, sharpening a knife to slaughter him. “ What is not found even 
in the hand of a S^fidra”, it makes him say, “ one has«een in thy hand, tho 
knife to kill thy son” ; but it has not a word in d(q)rcciation of the rite itself. 
It is said in the Br^limaiia that Sunah.4c])ha, after his rescue, was so dis- 
gusted with his father that he forsook him, and became the adopted son of 
Visvamitra, who , named him Vevardt or Dlodotm, “ the god-given”, and 
became the head of one of the several branches of the descendants of 
Vi^vdmitra. S'unah^epba was a growm-up man at the time, and was perfect- 
ly familiar with the S'astras, for he is desexubed to have, immediately after, 
officiated at tho ceremony, and to^ have introduced some innovations in the 
ritual^; if tho whole rite wore purely symbolical, he had no business to be 
offended with his father, a learned Brahman of high cake, and become the 
adopted son of a Kshatriya. 

The writer of this note claims to be a descendant of this Bevardt, and, 
in common with a large number of men in different parts of India, at every 
; ceremony, is required by the S^dstras and the custom of his ancestors 

to describe himself as belonging to the tribe (j/otm) of Vi.4vdi?fxitra, and of 
the fatnily {pravUra) of Devardt rto is not prepared, therefore, to say that 
is purely a mythical personage ; and seeing th$t, until |he 
this century, the practice of offering the firsjb-box^ to the river 
^ 7 - coptunon, and the story simply says that yi^as 

^ ^ mihstitute for the 
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he can perceive nothing in it inconsistent or unworthy of belief.' The 
rescue, of course, is due to the intervention of Viivamitra, as suppos^ by 
Wilson, and not to the efficacy of the hymns, but that was not intcw^ to 
form the most salient point of the story. 

Exception has been taken to the theory of the sacrifice having been 
originally intended to be real on the ground of a story in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana which narrates that “ the gods once killed a man for their sacrifice, 
but that part in him which was fit for being made an oftWing, went out and 
entered *a horse’* ; then the horse being killed, it went to an ox; and the ox 
being killed, it wont to a sheep ; and the slice]) being killed, it went to a goat ; 
and the goat being killed, it went to^he earth ; and the gods, guarding the 
earth, seized the rice, the produce thereof, which, made into cakes, formed 
the best offering, and all the auiiuals from which the sacrificial part had gone, 
became unfit for being sacrificed, and no one should cat tbciii.* This story, 

* 1 <|noto the entire passjigo from Hang's tiaiuslaliou to the reader to judge 

for hiinsolf : 

“ The gods Uillod a. inan for thc'ir sticrifice. But that part in him which was fit for 
being imulo an ofluring, went out and cnti rcd a liorst>. Thence tin* horse bceamo im 
animal (it for laang saefificod. The gotls Ihcii dismissed that man after that i>aii which 
was only fit for being ofh'red had g(»ne iVoni him, wUtTtMipon In* bf oaino delbnned. 

“ The gods kiJJud tlie horse ; but the part fit for being saerificed (the nmWi) went out 
of it, and entered an ox ; thonco the ox became ati animal lit for being sacrificed. Tho 
gods then dismissed (tliis horse) after tho saenficial part had gono from it, wheroupon 
it turned to a white door. 

“Tho gods killed tho ox ; but Iho paH fit for being sacrificed wont out of tho ox, 
and entered a sheep ; thonco the sheep became fit for being saciificcd. The gods then 
dismissed tho ox, whieh tiumod to a gayal (BostfaevusJ. 

“ Tho gods killed the sheep ; but the part fit for being sacrificed went out of tho sheep, 
and entered a goat ; thence the goat became fit for being saen'ficed. The gods dismissed 
tlie sheep, which tinned to a camel. 

“Tho saenficial part (tho medha) remained for tho longest time (longer than in tho 
other unitnuls) in tho goat ; thonco is the goat luiiong all these aniiimls pre-eminently 
lit for being sacrificod. 

“ The gods killed the goat ; but the part fit for being sacrificed wont out of it, and 
entered the oaiiih. Thence tho cai-th is fit for being offered. Tlie gods then dismissed 
the goat, which turned to a Saiubha. 

' “ All thoso animals from which tho sacrificial poi t had gone, are unfit for being 
sacrificed ; thence one should not oat (their flesh). 

“After the sacrificial part hfid entered the cai-th, tho gods sunounded it (so that no 
escape was possible) ; it then tiunod to rico. When they (therefore) divide the Puro- 

into parts, ^ter they have killed the animal, then they do it, wishing “ might not 
animal sacihioe he j^erformed with tho sacrificial part (which is contained in the rice of 
the ! imght opr sacrificial part bo pmvided with the whole sacrificial essence !** 

, The sanrificial aniinal of h|m who has such a knowledge becomes then provided with the 
sacrificial ps>irtk with tho whole sacrificiai essence. Tho Purodksa (offered at the animal 
sacrifice) ik SQ^el which ik killed. The chaff and stiaw of the rice of urbich it con- 
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boweVer, proves too much. If it is to be accepted as an evidence against 
the existence of human sacrifice in the time of the Aitareya Brahma^a, it 
mus^e allowed to tell equally against all animal sacrifices ; but curiously 
enough, immediately after thd story, the Brahmania supplies the necessary 
mantras for offering the omentum (Vapd) of a slaughtered animal ; and, in five 
hundred different places, it furnishes directions for selecting, offering, slaugh- 
tering, and dividing among the officiating priests, goats, sheep, oxen, and 
other animals. In short, all the principal rites of the Brahmana period re- 
quired animal sacrifices, and it would be absunl to believe on the strength of 
"the story in <iuestion that in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana there was 
**00 horse sacrifice, no cow sacrifice, goat sacrifice, and everywhere rice 
cakes were substituted for sanguinary offerings. It would be equally 
absurd for the Piirarias to prohibit the Purusha-modha and the horse sacrifice 
in the Kaliyuga, if they had been already ])rohibited in the Vedas. The 
fact, however, is, the story is simply eulogistic (artliavdda) and not at all 
intended to bo prohibitive. In the JBrahmaiias every rite, when being 
enjoinefti is the best of rites, as in the Puranas every sacred pool is the holiest 
of the holy, and every god the greatest among gods ; and as the object of 
the story was to praise the rice cake, it at once made it supersede all other 
kinds of offering. The Mimaiisakas invariably adopt this style of explana- 
tion to reconcile all contradictory passages in the Vedas, and it is, 1 think, 
the only reasonable one that can be adopted in such cases. Jaimini dis- 
tinctly lays down that “ nothing is binding in the Vedas, which is not posi- 
tively enjoined as a duty” (Ghodanulakshano'rtho dharmah)^ and devotes 
a whole chapter (Book I, Chap. 2,) to what are mere artdiavada or eulogistic, 
including all Vcdic legends under that head. 

Coleln‘ooko’s opinion on the subject was founded upon a j>assage in the 
Satapatlia Bralimana of the White Yajur Veda, in which the human victims 
at a Purushamedha are recommended to be let off after certain mantras 
had been repeated over them ; but that passage cannot be accepted as a 
proof in the case \mder notice. The word Piirmha-medha^ it is true, literally 
means “ a human sacrifice” ; but it is not a common term descriptive of 
every rite in which a liuman victim is offered to the gods, for there were 

idsts are the hairs of the animal, its husks the skin, its smallest particles the blood, all 
the fine paiticlea to which the (cleaned) rice is ground (for making, by kneading it with 
water, a ball) represent the flesh (of the animsd), and whatovor other substantial part is 
'in the rice, are the bones (of the animal). Ho who oft'ers the Purodtisa, offers the sacri- 
^.al substance of all animals (for the latter is contained in the rice of the PurodASa). 

, ^epce they say : the performance of the PurodA^a offering is to be attended to. 

he recites the forth© VapA (which is about to be offered) Yuvam etAui 
Ye, 0 Agn^and Soma, have placed, by youi* joint labours, those lights on 
(he »ky;r Ye Agni and Soma, have liberated the rivers which had been taken (by demons), 
im^K^tian and deitloment.” Umiy's Trmslatmiy pp. 90 ff. 
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several such ; but a technical one, implying a specific ceremony to be per- 
formed in the spring season, according to certain fixed and, ivell defined 
rules, which, according to the Puranas was altogether prohibited in the 
present iron age, and has no relation whatever to the sacrifice of children in 
redemption of vows. Whether the latter was ever prohibited or not, I 
cannot state positively ; but that the sacrifice of S'lmahscpha to the water- 
god Varuiaa was the type on which the ofL'oriiig of infants to the water- 
goddess Gaiiga at the confiuenc(' of the river of that namft with the sea, the 
emblem of the wator-god Varuna, I have no reason to doubt ; and the 
latter was duly and pretty extensively observed for centuries, until finally 
put down by the British Goveriiinent at the beginning of this century. 
It should bo added 1^3r(^ that the otToring di<l not invariably or even generally 
lead to a murder, for a priest or bystander generally took up the child from 
the water, and l)rought him up as a foster soj), very niueli in the same 
way as Visvfnnitra did in the case of S'nnahi^epha. 

The Funiaha-medht was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings. Us performance was limited to Brdhnians and 
Kshatriyas. It could he commenced only on the tenth of the waxing moon in 
the month of Chaitra, and altogether it required forty days for its perform- 
ance, though only five out of tlie forty days were 8])ecially called the days 
of the Purusha-mc(Hia, whence it got the name of PancMha, Eleven 
sacrificial posts wer(i reqiiirod for it, and to each of them was tied an 
animal fit for Agni and Soma, (a barren cow) the human victims being 
placed botvvocii the posts. 

The earliest iiidieation of this rite occurs in the V;ijasancyi Sanhita of 
the W^hite Yajur Veda. Tlio passage in it bearing on the subject is suj)posed 
to describe the different kinds of human victims approprijiic for particular 
gods and goddesses. The section, in which it occurs, opens with three versos 
which, the commentator saj^s, were intended to serve as mantras for offerings 
of human victims. Then follow.^ a series of one hundred and seventy-nine 
names of gods in tlio dative ^isc, each followed by the name of one or more 
persons in the objective case j thus “to Brahma a Brahmana, to Kshatra a 
Kshatriya,” &c. The copula is nowhere given, and it is quite optional 
with the reader to supply whatever verb ho chooses. The whole of these 
names has been reproduced in the Taittinya Brahmana of the Black Yajur 
Veda, with only a few slight variations, and in some eases having the verb 
dlahhate after them. This verb is formed of the root Uhh “ to kill” with 
the prefix and commentators have generally accepted the term to mean 
slaughter, though in some cases it means consecration before slaughter. Tlie 
century of Brahma^as of the White Yajur Veda also accepts the passage to 
be descriptive of humcm victims, and under the circumstance we may un- 
hesitatingly take it in that sense, though the arguments by which the hymns 
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of the Big Veda have bean attcmped to be divorced from their commentary 
in the Aitareya Brahmana may be fairly brought to bear upon it. 

As the passage in the Taittiriya is a curious one, though long, I shall 
quote it entii'c, pointing out within brackets in the foot notes the difEeren* 
ces observable in the V&jasaueyi Sanhitd. It runs thus : 

1. “ To a (divinity of the) Brdhman (caste), a BrAhmana should bo 
sacrificed (dlabhdte) ; 2. To a (divinity of the) Kshatriya (caste), a Ksha- 
triya ; 8. To the Maruts, a Vaisya j 4. To Tapas (the divinity presiding over 
penances), a S^ddra ; 5. To Tamas (the presiding divinity of darkness) a thief ; 
6. To Naraka (the divinity of hells), a Virana (one who blows out sacrificial 
fires) ; 7. To Papwnan (the divinity of sins), a hermaphrodite (or a eunuch) ; 
8. To Akraya (the divinity of commerce), an Ayogu (one who acts against 
the ordinances of the S'astra) ; 8. To Kdma (the divinity of love), a courtezan ; 
10. To Atikrushta (a detested divinity), a Magadha (the son of a Vaisya 
by a Kshatriya woman)* j 

IL To Gita (the divinity of music), a Suta or musician (the son of a 
Ksliati^a by a Brahmana woman) ; 12. To Nritta (the divinity of dancing), 
one who lends his wife to another (a cuckold) f; 13. To l)hai*ma (tljc 
divinity of duty), one who fiXMiuents assemblies and preaches morality ; 14. 
To Narnia (the divinity of humour), a wit j 15. To Narishtd (a dependent 
goddess), a coward ; 1(3. To Hastv (the divinity of laughter), a person of 
an ambling gait; 17. To Ananda (the divinity of delight), a favourite of 
women ; 18. To Pramada (the divinity of joy), the son of an unmaiTiod 
woman ; 19. To Mcdha (the goddess of intelligence), a coach-builder ; 20. To 
Dhairya (the divinity of patience), a carpenter (carver) ;J 

21. To Sirama (thodivinity of labour),. the son of a potter ; 22. To May& 
(the divinity who delights in art), a blacksmith ; 23, To Biipa (the divinity 
of beauty), a jeweller ; 24. To the divinity of prosperity, an agricultuxist 
(sower of seeds, va^a) ; 25. To Saravyi (the divinity of arrows), an arrow- 
maker ; 2G. To Heti (tlie goddess of arms)^ a bow-maker ; 27. To Karma 
(the divinity of art-work), a bowstrmg-mak<^ ; 28. To Dishta, a maker of 
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ropes ; 29, to Myityu, (the divinity of death) a hunter ; 80, to Antaka, (the 
divinity of murder) a person delighting in hunting with dogs 

81, To Sandha, (the divinity of assignation) a person given to adultery ; 
82, to Geha, (the divinity of homesteads) one who lives in concubinage ; 
33, to Nirriti, (the goddess of misfortune) one who has married before his elder 
brother ; 34s, to Arti, (the goddess of pain) one who wishes to marry before 
his elder brother ; 35, to Aradhi, (the divinity who causes obstruction to en- 
terprise) one who has married a widow ; 36, to Pavitra, (the divinity of purity) 
a physician ; 37, to Prajiiana^ (the divinity of time) an astronomer ; 38, to 
Niskriti, (the goddess of success) the wife of a goldsmith ; 30, to Bala, (the 
divinity of strength) a girl who is forcibly taken and kept as a concubine for 
food and raiment, but no pay ; 40, to Varna, (the divinity of colours) one 
who works for the sake of another, not for himself 

41, To the gods of rivers, a fisherman, (Paunjishta) ; 43, to the regents 
of lonely places, a Naishada ; 43, to the god who claims to be the noblest 
of males, an excessively vain man ; 44, to the gods of heroes, an insane man ; 
45, to the Gandharvas and their wives, one who has not been duly purifi^ed 
by the initiatory rites (a Vratya) ; 46, to the rogents of snakes, and snake- 
charmers, one unlit for the initiatory rites ; 47, to the guardian gods, a 
gambler ; 48, to Iryata, (the goddess of food) one who abstains from ganntb- 
ling ; 49, to tlie Pij^achas, a basket-maker ; 50, to the Yatudhanas, (a race 
of demons) a gardener, or one who puts up a thorny hedge 

51, To those gods who frustrate undertakings, a hutichback ; 52, to 
Pramada, (the divinity of excessive joy) a dwarf ; 53, to those goddesses 
who arc the guiirdians of gates, a diseased person ; 54, to the presiding 
divinity of dreams, a blind man ; 55, to the divinity of sin, a deaf man ; 
56, to the divinity of sense, one who wins her husband’s affection through 
charnis or filters ; 57, to the divinity of profuse talk, a bore ; 68, to the 
goddess who is little conversant with the Vedas, a sceptic ; 59, to her who 
is conversant with them, one who is proficient in questioning ; GO, to her 
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ip^ho presides over the purport of the S^dstras, one who is able to meet 
argumoatSj * 

61, To the divinity of thieves, one proficient in thieving ; 62, to one 
who prides in killing heroes, a tattler ; 63, to one who presides on gains, a 
charioteer ; 64, to the divinity who protects royal treasuries, a treasurer or 
rcvouttc-collector ; 65, to the mighty, a servant ; 66, to the majestic, an 
officer, or an assistant ; 67, to the dear one, a sweet speaker ; 68, to the un- 
in jurious, a cavalier ; 69, to the intclligeut, or him who is proficient in a 
knowledge of religious rites, a washer-woman j 70, to the most loving, a 
female dyer ;t 

71, To the refulgent, a collector of fuel ; 72, to the highly refulgent, 
a fire-man, or lighter of fires ; 73, to him who dwells on tlie top of heaven, one 
who officiates at a coronation ; 74, to the regent of the region of the sun, a 
polisher of metal pots ; 75, to him who 2 >ridcs himself on being of the region 
of the Devas, one who causes enmity ; 76, to him who resides in the region of 
the mortals, one who foments quarrels among those who are in peace ; 77, to 
thdse who belong to all regions, a peacemaker ; 78, to him who presides 
over deaths by penance, one who meddlcb in quarrels ; 70, to him who prides 
himself on l^eing of heaven (smrga)^ one who collects the dues of a king 
from his subjects ; 80, to the most aged of heaven, a table-servant ;X 

81, To the wavy-mover, an ole 2 jhant-kee 2 )er, or mdhut ; 82, to the 
swift, a groom ; 83, to the robust, a cowherd ; 84, to the vigorous, a goat- 
herd ; 85, to the energetic, a shepherd ; 86, to the divinity of food, a 
ploughman ; 87, to that of water, a distiller, or vintner ; 88, to that of 
welfare, a householder ; 89, to that of prosperity, an owner of wealth ; 90, 
to him who is the immediate cause of all things, the servant of a charioteer, 
or an assistant charioteer ;§ 
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91} To the mentally wrathful, a blacksmith, or one who works at a 
forgo ; 92, to the manifestly angry, one who leads a convict to execution | 
93, to him who presides over griefs, a groom who runs before a chariot j 94i, 
to the two who preside over gains above and below one’s expectation ( Viiuta, 
and Vikula)f a cripple who cannot move even with the help of a crutch ; 
95, to him who presides over expected profits, one who harnesses a horse 
to a chariot ; 96, to him who protects gains, one who unharnesses a horse ; 
97, to the portly -bodied, the son of one who is addicted ter her toilet ; 98, to 
him who presides over politeness, one who puts collyrium on his eyes ; 99, to 
the divinity of sin, a maker of leather sheaths for swords ; 100, to Yama, 
(the destroyer of life) a barren woman 

101, To Yami, a mother of twins ; 102, to the goddesses who preside 
over the mantras of the Atharva Veda, a woman who had aborted ; 103, to 
the divinity of the first year of Jupiter’s cycle, a woman who is confined long 
after due time ; IOIj, to that of the second year of ditto, one who has not 
conceived for the second time ; 105, to that of the third year of ditto, one who 
able to bring on delivery before due time ; 100, to that of the fourth year 
of ditto, one who can delay delivery ; 107, to that of the fifth year of ditto, 
one who becomes lean without delivery, 108, to one who produces a 
misleading impression of the world, a woman who appears old in her 
youth ; 109, to the divinity of forests, a forest-ranger or keeper ; 110, to 
the divinity of a side forest, one who protects forests from tiros ;t 

111, To the divinities of lakes, a fishormaii who catches fish both in 
water and also from the bank ; 112, to those of ponds one who catches fish 
with hooks ; 113, to those of bays, (or stroainless waters near woods,) one who 
earns his livelihood with a net ; 114, to those female divinities who preside 
over waters amidst prairies, one who earns his livelihood with fishing-hooks ; 
116, to the divinity of the further bank, a Kaivarta, (or one who hunts fish 
from the banks) ; IIG, to that of the near bank, a Mdrgara, (or one who catches 
fish with his hands only) ; 117, to the divinities of fords, one who catches fish 
by putting up stakes in water ; 118, to those who. preside over other than 
for^, one who earns his livelihood by catching fish with nets ; 119, to those 
who preside over sounding waters, one who catches fish by poisoning them 
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placed on the water; 120, to those of caverns »in 
fountains, a Kir&ta (or hnnter) ; 121, to those of peaks of xnoimtains, a 
Tambhaka ; 122, to those of mountains, a Kimpurusha 

123, To tho divinity of echoes^ a news-dealer ; 124^ to that of sounds, 
an incoherent speaker ; 125, to that of fading sounds, one who speaks 
much ; 126, to that of unending sound, a dumb person ; 127, to that of loud 
sound, a player on the Vind ; 128, to that of musical sounds, a player on 
tho flute ; 129, ito that of all kinds of sounds, a trumpeter ; 130, to that of 
sounds other than sweet, a blower of conch-shells; 131, to those who 
preside over the seasons, one whose profession is to collect fragments of 
skins ; 132, to those of statesmanship, (or of time, place and opportunities, 
for peace negotiations,) a preparer of musical instruments with leather ;t 
133, To the goddess presiding over abhorrence, a (man of the) Paul- 
kaaa (caste) ; 134, to the goddess of affluence, one who is always careful 
or wakeful ; 135, to that 6f indigence, a careless or sleepy person ; 136, to 
that of scales (or weighing instruments,) a purchaser ; 137, to tho god prcj^ 
aiding over the radiance of jewels, a goldsmith ; 138, to the ViiSvedevas,"' a 
leper ; 139, to the divinity of diseases other than leprosy, a naturally lean 
person ; 140, to tho goddess of motion, a scandal-monger ; 141, to that of 
prosperity, one who is not impudent ; 142, to the god of decay, one who 
splits wood; (?)J 

143, To the divinity of mirth, a loose woman should be sacrificed ; 
144, to that of song, a player on tho Vind and a songster ; 145, to that of 
aquatic animals, a Sabulya (one whose body is brindled, or has two colours, a 
piebald woman) ; 146, to that of congratulatory words, a woman of perfect 
form ; 147, to that of diincing, one who plays on flutes, one who loads the 
octavo in a chorus, and one who beats time with his hands ; 148, to that of 
manifest delight, one who invites jjeople to a dance, of one who makes a 
sound to indicate the cessation of a dance ; 149, to that of internal de- 
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light, one who plays on the talam (a musical instrument, probably the 
archetype of the modem tahld)^ or one who produces music from his 
mouth 

160, To the divinity of gambling with the dice, a proficient gambler ; 
151, to that of the Krita age, a keeper of a gambling hall ; 152, to that of tho 
Tretd age, a marker or reckoner at a gambling table ; 153, to that of the 
Dvapdra age, one who is a spectator at a gambling ; 154, to that of the Kali 
age, one who does not leave a gambling haU even after the*play has stopped \ 
165, to that of difficult enterprises, a teacher of gymnastics on tho top of a 
bamboo ; 156, to that of roads, a Brahmachari ; 157, to the Pi^achas, one 
who commits robberies on public highways and then liides himself in a 
mountain ; 158, to the goddess of thirst, one who skins cattle ; 159, to 
that of sin, a cattle-poisoner ; IGO, to that of hunger, a cow-butcher ; 161, 
to the goddesses of hunger and thirst, one who lives by begging beef from 
a butcher ;t 

162, To the divinity of land, a cnpplc who moves about on a crutch ; 
163, to that ot* tire, a Chaiidala ; 161*, to that of the sky, one whoso profession 
is to dance on tbo top of a bamboo ; 165, to that of tho celestial region,^ 
a bald person ; 166, to the presiding divinity of the sun, a green-eyed per- 
son ; 167, to the presiding divinity of the moon, one >vho twinkles his eyes 
too frequently ; 168, to the presiding divinity of tho stars, one affected 
with white leprous blotches ; 169, to that of day, an albino with tawny 
eyes j 170, to that of night, a black person with tawny eyes 

171, To the goddess of speech, a fat person ; 172, to Vayu, the five 
vital airs : prdna, apdua, vydna, tidana and sam«ina, of that person ; 173, to 
Surya should be immolated his eyes ; 174, to Chandrama his mind ; 175, to 
tho regents of the quarters, his ears \ 176, his life, to Prajapati.§ 
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177, Now to ugly divinities should be immolated very E^ort, very 
tall, very lean, very fat, very .white, very dark, very smooth, very hairy, 
few-toothed, numorously»toothed, frequently-twinkling-oyed, and very glar- 
ing-eyed, persons ; 178, to the goddess for unattainable objects of hope, 
a woman who has passed the age for conception ; 179, (and) to the goddess 
of hojje for attainable objects, a virgin/’* 

In explanation of the purport of this long passage in the Taittiriya 
Br&hmooa, Apastftmbasays : The Purushamedha is pentadiumal j aBrdh- 
maoa or a K&janya (Kshatriya) should celebrate it. He thereby acquires 
strength and vigour; ho enjoys all fruition. (The number of) days 
id^ould bo as in the Pancha^aradiya rite, and as a sequel to the Agnishtoma 
rite, eleven animals, meet for the Agnisoniiya, should bo tethered to eleven 
sacrificial posts, and, three oblations to Saviiri having been offered with 
the mantra Deva savitastat savitar visvdni dem mvita on the middle 
day they should bo sacrificed (or consecrated upaJerila), Having sacrificed 
twice eleven men, reciting the mantra Hrahmani JirdhmnAn dlahheta^ (tlie 
priest) places the sacrificed (or consecrated, updkrita) victims between the 
^^rificial posts. The Brahma (priest), then placing himself on the south 
side, recites the hymn to the great male Nardya\ia beginning with the verse 
eahaera iirka purusha^ and, then turning a burning brand round the 
victims, consigns them to the north ; (the other priests), then offering an 
oblation with clarified butter to the presiding divinity, place them (there). ”t 
S&ya^a Acbarya, after quoting this opinion of Apastamba, and ex- 
plaiiiing the different terms used iu the Br&binana to indicate the different 
gods and goddesses and the persons deemed^moet for them, adds, the human- 
formed animals beginning with Brihinai^a and ending with Virgin, are im- 
molated {dlahdhavtfdli) along with tho sacrificial auimsils on the middle day 
of the five days of this Purushamedha, which is a kind of Somaydga.”j; 
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Neither Apastambha nor S&jo^a has a word to say about the hu- 
man victims being symbolical. The word used by Apastamba is XTpdJcritn^ 
which may mean consecration before a sacidiico or slaughter ,* and ac- 
cording to Jaimini, the highest authority on sacrifices, and his commentator 
Savara Svdmi, the sacrificial operations “ of consecration, of bringing the 
animal to the place of sacrifice, fettering it, tying it to the post, 
slaughtering, and cutting the carcass open for the distribution of the flesh 
among tho priests, are all implied when sacrifice is meant,” aud the latter adds 
that “ all the different acts should be understood when sacrifices are or- 
dained, except when special instructions are given.”* Now no sjKScial excep- 
tion has been made in the text about tlio human victims, and consequently 
the only conclusion to be arrived at is — ^that, tho Taittiriyas did not look 
upon the rite as symbolical, though in tho case of sacrifices under Nos, 172 
to 170, the actual slaughtering of the airs, &c., would be rather awkward. 
It must be added, however, that if pastamba is very brief and obscure in 
his remarks, and it would be hazardous to driiw a positive conclusion from 
the insulficient data supplied by him, particularly as the S'atapatha Braluna^a 
is positive on the subject of tho human victims being let off after conse- 
cration ; though the fact of that Br^hmaijia being much later than the 
Taittiriya Bralimana, may justify the assumption that the practice of the 
Kdnva school can be no guide to tho followers of the Taittiriyaka. 

The S'atapatha refers to tho Purushamedha in several places ; and 
the following is the full description of the rite given in it : 

1. “ Verily the great male, Nardyana, willed : ‘ I shall abide over ^all 
living beings ; verily I shall become all this (creation).* * He perceived this 
penta-diumal sacrificial rite Purusliamedha. He collected it. With it he per- 
formed a sacrifice. Performing a sacrifice with it, he abided over all living 
beings, and became all this (creation). He abides over all living beings 
mi becomes all this, who performs a Purushamedha, as also he who knows all 
this.t 

2. “ Of that rite there are twenty-three initiations (dikshd), twelve 
benefactions {upamda)^ and five lustrations {sntya), making altogether forty 
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members (jdtra)^ The forty comprising the initiations, benefactions, &c., 
constitute the forty-sylJabled (a form of metre) which assumes the 

form of Vira{ (the first male produced by Prajdpati, and the father of man- 
kind). Thus it is said ; ‘ Virit, the first or superior male, was produced. 
This is the same Vir^t. From this Virat is produced the male for sacrifice.f 

8. ** Thereof these. There are four Da^ats, and since there are four 
Da4ats, they are the means for the attainment of the (different) regions and 
quarters (of the universe). This region (the earth) is the first to be attain- 
ed by a Da4at ; the u])per region the second ; the sky the third ; the quar- 
ters the fourth. Thus verily the institutor of the sacrifice attains this region 
through the first Bai^at, the region of ether througli the second, the celestial 
rbgiou through the thud, and the quarters through the fourth Thus the 
iHinishamedha is the means of attaining and subjugating .ill this — ^all these 
regions and all the quarters. J 

4. “ For the initiation of this ceremony eleven animals meet for Agni 

and Soma, (should bo procured). For them there should be eleven bacriiicial 
posts (Yupd). Eleven syllables are comprised in the Trishtiip metre ; the 
Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — ^it ib vigour. With the thund(*rbolt and 
vigour of the Trishtu]i the institutor of the sacrifice destroys all the sin 
before liim.§ 

6. In the rite of lustration there should be eleven vietims Eleven 
syllables are comprised in tljo Trishtup metro ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt, 
—it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup the 
institutor of the sacrifice (Yajamana) destroys the sin before him.|t 

6. “Because the victims (in this sacrifice) are eleven-fold, therefore 

verily is all this (creation) elevenfold. Prajapati is eleven-fold ; all this is 

* 

* A quotation from tho Pmusha^ukt.i as given in tho Vajasanoyi Safihitd. 
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verily Prajdpati ; all ilus is the Purtishamedha, which is the means for the 
attainment and subjugation of all this.* 

7. That Purushaxnedha is verily penta-diurnal^ and the greatest rite of 
sacrifice. Fivefold is Yajna ; fivefold are victims or sacrificial animals j five 
are the seasons included in the year. Whatever is fivefold m celestial or 
spiritual matter, the same may be obtained through this (rite).t 

8. Thereof the Agnishtoma is the first day ; next the Ukthya ; the 
next Atiratra ; the next Ukthya ; the next Agnishtoma : thus it is hedged 
on either side wibh the Ukthya and the Agnishtoinii. j: 

9. Yavamadhya are these five nights, (that is like a barley corn 
stoutest in the middle and ta()ering on either side, meaning that the most im- 
portant day is in the middle ; or, as the commentator has it, the penance of 
gradually rodurnng the food and then again gradually increasing it, should be 
observed, m) that on the third night there should be the smallest allowance of 
food). These regions arc verily the Purushainedha ; these regions have light 
on either side, — Agni on tliis (side), and the sun on the other (side). In the 
same way it (the Purushainedha) has, on cither side, the food of light and 
the Ukthya. The soul is Atiratra ; and since the Atii 4tra is hedged in on 
both sides with the two ULtliyas, therefore is the soul nouiMshed by food* 
And since the thi iving Atiritra, is placed in the middle day, therefore is it 
Yavamadhya. He wlio engages in tliis rite has none to envy him, or to grow 
inimical to him. He who knows this suffers not from envy or enmity. § 

10. “ Of that Purushainedha this- region is the Qfst day. Of this region 
the spring season (is the chief). That which is above this region, the ctherial 
region, (antarikalM,) is the second day ; of that the summer is the season. 
The ctherial region is its third day. Of the ctherial region the rainy and the 
autvimn are the seasons. That which is above the ctherial region, the sky, 
(Dim^ is the fourth day ; of it the dewy is the season. The heaven is it.s 
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ftPfeh day ; of that heaven the wintear is the season. This much is the celestial 
aocoont of the Purushamedha.’* 

II. ** Now for its i^iritual relations. Initiation {PmHchthd) is its 
first day. Initiation is the spring season. That which is above it and be- 
low the middle is the second day ; of that the summer is the season. The 
middle is the middle day. Of the middle diy the rainy and the autumn are 
the st^asoDS. That which is above tho middle day and below the head or last 
day is the fourth day ; ilwreof tho dewy is the reason. That which is the 
head is the fifth day ; tlie season of this head is the winter. Thus verily 
these regions^ tho year, and tho soul constitute the Furushamodha. All 
these regions, the whole year, the whole soul, tho whole Furushamodha are 
for the attamment and*sub]ugatian of every thing f 

(Section 2 ) 1 Now, wh(*nee the name l^uriishamedha ? Those re- 
gions verily are Pwr, and H(‘, the Fuiusha, who sanctifies this (Pur) sleeps 
(cetc) in this abode (Puri) and hence is ho named Furusha (Pun and 6ete = 
Purusha) To him belongs whatever food exists lu these regions , that food 
is (called) medlut ; and since his food is nu dha^ therefore is this Purusha- 
niedha. Now since in this (nt(») pmified males are sacrificed (dlalhate^) 
therefore verily is this a Piuushainedha % 

2. These (males) veinly an' sacrificed (ilahhaU) on the middle day. 
The etherial region is the middle (Liy; tho ethorial region is vcnly tho 
abiding place of all living beings These auim.vls aro verily food; tho 
middle day is tho belly^ and in that belly is that food depo8itcd.§ 
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d. They are sacrificed 1>y ten and ten. Ten syllabiea are comprised in 
(each foot of) the Virat, (metre) ; the Virat is complete food, for^ the at- 
tainment of complete food.* 

4 Eleven tons arc sacrificed. Eleven syllables are comprised ih the 
Trishtup (metre) ; thoTrishtup is the thunderbolt, — ^it is vigour. With the 
thunderbolt and vigour of the Trish^up, the institutor of the sacrifice de>* 
stroys the siv^ within him (lit. in the’ middle) .f 

5. “ Forty-eight (animjils) are sacrificed at the middle post. Porty- 
eight syllables are comprised in the Jagati (metre) ; the animals belong to 
the Jagati (metre) ; by the Jagati are animals bestowed j^n the Yajamana.J 

6. ‘‘ Eleven eleven at the other (posts). Eleven syllables are comprised 

in the Trishtiip; the Trislitup is the thunderbolt,— -it is vigour. With 
the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trisbtup the institutor of the 

sacrifice destroy the sin around him.§ 

7. “ Eight best ones are sswjriticed. Eight syllables are comprised in 
the Gayatri (inetn)). The Qayairt is Brahma. That Brahma constimmates 
the well-being of all tliis. Therefore is Brahma said to be the best of all 
this. II 

8. ‘‘ They (the sacrificial animals) belong to Praj4])ati. Brahma is 
Prajdpati ; Prajapati belongs to Bralima ; therefore do they (the animals) 
belong to Prajapati.^ 

9. “ He (Prajdpati, «. e, Brahma, hero meaning the priest so named) 
having sanctified the anijnaLs, offers, for the gratification of Sfavitd, three 
oblations with the S'avitri verses beginning with, Devasavitm talsavitur^ &c. 
He (Savitd), gratified thereby, produces these men, therefore are these men 
sacrificed.** 

* ^ ^ I f^Krff’crr w^^nrr^ror. 
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to. **A Brihma^a is aaonficed to Bnduna.^^ Brahma i» Terily 
Brihma^a; Brahma thrives through Br&hmaoa. To the Kahatiiya (divi** 
uity) a (person of the) Bijanya (caste), (should be sacrificed). The Ksha^ 
triya is verily B^janya. The Kshatra thrives through a Kshatra. To the 
HanitsaYai^ya (should be sacrificed). The YKaistheMaruts. TheYiiSas 
thrive through the Yi4ag. To Tapas (the presiding divinity of penances), a 
S^xidra (should be sacrificed). Tapas is verily S^ddra. Tapas thrives through 
Tapascs (works *bf penance). Even as those gods thrive through these 
animals (victims), so do they, thriving, cause the in&titutor of the sacrifice 
to thrive in all his wishcs.f 

11 . Offers oblation with butter. The butter is verily vigour. 
Through that vigour, vigour is given to this (institutor of the sacrifice). 
Offerings are given xvith butter, which is the gods’ moat favourite glory ; and 
since butter promotes their favourite glory, they, thriving, cause the insti- 
tutor of the wvcritice to thrive in all his wiahea.J 

12. ‘‘ The persons appointed. The Brahmd, from the south, praibcs 
the great male NarayaiOLa, with the sixteen Rig verses beginning with Sahas- 
craiirsha &o. (tlio Purusha^ukta), for verily the whole of the Purushamedha 
is sixteen membered for the attainment of ev(*rythuig, and for the 
subjugation of everything 5 and he is praised with the words, “ thus 
thou art, thus thou art,” In this way he is worshipped for certain. Nowv 
as it is, this is said about it, the animals are consecrated by turning 
a flaming brand round them, but loft unblaughtered,” (asavjmpt&h)^ 
[K&tydyana explains that the Brdhniaipias&c., are let loose, like the HapVhjala 
bird in the A^vamedha sacrifice. — Kapinjaladi-vadaUrijmii jBrdJmanddin $ 
and his commentator adds, “ after a flaming brand has been turned roxmd 
them p(pryagniknianutsrijantit}farthah.'\ 
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19 * “ About tins ; speech uttered this i * O xnale, grieve not if 
you here i a male vidll eat a male/ ThuSi those who had tto flaming^, 
brand turned round them, were let loose, oblations of butterwere offei^d to the 
several divinities ; and thereby were the divinities gn^ified j and 
tided they conferred all blessings on the worshipper/'* [Three oblations are - 
offered Ho each of the divinities, naming each, and followed by the word' 
svdhA]. 

14. “ He offers oblations with butter. Butter is vigour j by that vi^ 
gour verily vigour abides in this (worshipper, 

15. “ (This rite) is established (for the worshipper, Yajam&na) by the 
eleven (animals). Eleven^syllabled is the Trishtup. The Trish^up is the 
thunderbolt, — it is vigour. Through the thunderbolt and vigour of the 
Trishtup, the Yajamdna de.stroys the sin within hiin.t 

16. “Abiding in the ceremony of Udayaniyii/^ (Vide A4valAyana 

Sutra IV, 3. Katydyana VII, 1, 16.) “ Eleven barren cows, such as are 

moot for Mitra, V^aruna the Visvedovas, and Brihaspati should ho sacridoed 
(jilahhate) for the attainment of thest^ deities, and since those for 
Bnhaspati are the last, Brihaspati is the same with Brahma, and tlicreforo 
the Yajamaua ultimately abides in Brahma.” § [Kdtyayami explains that 
three cows are to bo slaughtered to Mitra and Variujia, three to the 
Vi4vedevas, and live to Brihaspati]. 

17. “Now why arc there eleven? Eleven -syllabled is the Trishtup. 
The Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — ^it is vigour. By the thunderbolt and vigour 
of the Trishtup, the Yajmdna destroys the sin within him. Threefold is 
the ceremony of Udavasdniya; “ (Aiiareya Brahmaiia 8, 8,)” it is a friend 
of the Yajamana. || 

18. “Now for the fees (dahsliiud). (Wealth acquired) from [a 
conquered] country, excluding laud, and wealth taken from Brdhmapas, 
but including men (slaves). (Wealth from) the eastern side (of the king- 
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dom)^ along with slaves (should be given) to the Hotd (or recitor of Big 
mantras). (Wealth from) the southern side (with slaves) to the Br^hmaosi 
(the director) ; (wealth from) the western side (with slaves) to the Adhvaryu 
(YajurWedio priest) ; (wealth from) the northern side (with slaves) to the 
Udg^t4 (or singer of the Sdma hymns), and according to their dues to the 
Hotrikas, (or junior priests).”* ^ 

[This verse is very elliptical and obscure, and translating without the 
aid of a commentary, 1 am doubtful about its exact construction. The 
ellipses have been sujipliod from the Sutras of K4,tyayana.] 

19. Now if a Brihmana performs the ceremony he should give (all 
his property) to the most learned. The Brahmana includes everything ; the 
hnower of every thing is included in everything ; the Purushamedha includes 
everything, (and it is) for the attainment and subjugation of everything. t 

20. Now, keeping to himself only his own self, and his (household) 
fire, and after praising the sun with the Uttara Ntirdyana hymn, looking at 
nothing, bo should retire to a forest ; thereby ho separates himself from 
mankind. Tf he should like to dwell in a village, ho should produce a 
fire by the rubbing of two sticks, and, praising Aditya witii the Uttara 
Nir^ya^a hymn, return home, and there continue to perform the rites ho 
was used to, and which he is able to perform. He verily should not speak 
with every body ; to him the Purushamedha is everything, and therefore he 
should not speak to all (kinds of persons) ; to those only whom he knows, 
who are learned, and who are dear to him ho may speak ; but not to all.” J 

No one, I fancy, will deny that the sacrifice described above clearly 
shows that it is a modification of a piior rite in which the human victims 
wholly or in fwirt were immolated. No other theory can satisfactorily 
account for its peculiar character, and the way in winch it justifies itself. 
Probably tho number originally s«icrificed was few, and that when the 
rite became emblematic, the number was increased in confirmation of some 
liturgical theory, particularly as it did not involve any trouble or difficulty. 
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Bui whether so or not, certain it is that at one time ^or other men were 
immolated for the gratification of some divinity or other in this rite 
or its prototype. The question then arises, was it the case before the date 
of the Eik Sauliita, or after it P 

The interval between the da^ of the S'atapatha Brdhmana and the 
Saiihita of the Rig Veda is estimated by the learned Professor Max Milller 
at about six and seven hundred years, and the question being, when was the 
sacrifice real which became emblematic in the time of the S»atax>atha ? it 
would require more confidence in one’s power of conjecture than I can 
pretend to, to say that it must have been before the time of the SaSLlutd, 
and not after it. National rites, customs, and ceremonies are, doubtless, 
very tenacious of life, but in primitive times, in the infancy and early 
youth of hoeiety, the characteristics of social life changed much more rapidly 
tliau in later times ; certain it is, that the social condition of the lndo« 
Aryans and their rites and ceremonies unden;wcnt radical and most extensive 
changes during the interval* between the Rik Safihit/l and the S'atapatha 
Brahmai^a, and there is literally not an iota of evidoiiee to show that tho 
rite of Puriibhamedha was left unaltorod for tho whole period. Seeing 
that the Brahmaiia depends solely on tho Sauliit a for scriptural authority, 
and adai)ts the, to us, indistinct and vague generalities of the origiuial, for 
the developemeut uf a new cultua, modifying and changing details to suit 
its own views, the presumption hccomos strong that tho real sacrifice be- 
longed to the Sanhitd, and the Brahmui^a divested it of its hideousness and 
cruelty, and made it emblematic, even as tho Vaishnavas have, within the 
last five or six hundred years, replaced the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes 
to Cha^dikd by that of ]ium})kius and sugarcane. 

Nor is tlio Purushanicdlia the only sacrifice at which human sacrifices 
were ordained. Tlie Asvamodha, or horse sacritieo, required tho immolation 
of a human being just as much as the former, and hence it is tliai the horso 
6£^}rifico was prohibited in tho Kali Yuga along with it. The Taittiriya Brdh- 
maoii of the Black Yajur Veda gives the following story on the subject : 
^ Prajdiiati, having created all living beings, tluough affection entered within 
them. But afterwards he could not get out of them. He said, * Whoever 
will extricate me from this confinement will become wealthy.’ The Dovas 
performed an Aivamedha and thereby extricated him ; thus they became 
wealthy. Whoever performs an A4vamedba attains profusion of wealth by 
extricating Prajdpati.”* 
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Hid object of this story is to point out the necessity of slaughtering 
one hundred and eighty animals of difEorent kinds at this sacrifice to 
liberate Frajipati from his confinement, and the first victim ordained is a 
man. He (the institutor of the sacrifice) immolates a man ; (the form of) 
a man is (like that of) Yir&ty the type ^ the animated creation. By the 
immolation of the man is Yirdt immolated Now Yirdf is food, and there* 
fore through Yirdt food is obtained.’*'*^ The horse, the cow, the goat 
and other animals ^are ordained to be immolated in almost the same words ; 
everywhere using the verb dlahlutfe. The details of the Asvamedha would 
require more space than what I can spare here, so I must reserve them 
for a separate paper. 

Apart from the Puimshamedha and the AiSvamedha, the S^atapatha Brdh- 
mai^a, in adverting to the o'ffering of animal sacrifice generally, and enu- 
merating separately the horse, the cow, the goat, &c., has a \ers»e which is 
remarkable for the manner in which a human victim is therein referred to. 
It says “ Let a fire-offering be made with the" head of a man. The offering 
is the rite itself (j/ajna) ; tliorcfore does it make a man a part of the 
8aerifi(iial animals ; and hence it is that among animals man is included as a 
sacrifice. Whoever offers an oblation with the head, to him the head gives 
vigour.” t commentator explains that by the term iMa “ man’s 

head”, a nun is understood, a part being, by a figure of speech, taken as 
equivalent to the whole. 

Passing from the BrAhmanas to the Itihasas, we have ample evidence 
to show that the rite of Piirusliamedha was not unknown to their authors. 
The Institutes of Mauu affords the same evidence, hut it would seem that 
when it came into currency, the rite was looked upon with horrdr, and so 
it was prohibited as unfit to be performed in the present age. The Puraijas 
followed the Institutes, and the prohibition included along with it the A^va* 
medha, suicide by drowning one’s self in the sea, procreation of cliildren on 
an elder brother’s widow, and a variety of other reprehensible and odious 
tites, ceremonies and customs, :|; sliowing clearly that the rite originally was 
not so innocent as the supposition of its being emblematic would make it ; 
for had the offering been limited to the mere repetition of a few mantras 
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over a certain number of men, it would not have been so obnoxious to 
Hindu feeling as to necessitate its suppression. 

But while the Puranas suppressed the Purushamodha, they afford 
abundant indications of another rite requiring the immolation of a human 
victim having come into vogue. This was Nambali^ or human sacrifice to 
the goddess Chamundii, or Chandik^, — a dark, fierce, sanguinary divinity, who 
is represented in the most awful forms, not uiioften pressed in human 
palms, garhmded with a string of human skulls, holding a sk\ill by the hair 
in one hand, and an uplifted sabre in the other, and having her person 
stained witix patches of human gore. Euroi>eaii orientalists assign a very 
modern date to th(* Puranas, and also to the Tautras which describe the 
cultus of this divinity; but poems and dramatic works dating from eight 
to Jiftwm hundred years ago refer to her and her predilection for human 
sacrifices, and lit hie rej)resoutations of her form of early inedheval ages are 
still extant. It has also been ]>roved by umpiostionablo evidence tliat most 
of the leading 'Fantras of the Hindus were translated into Tibetan from 
the seventh to the ninth ceiitnry of the Obristiau era, and thereby the 
worship of that goddess naturalised on the otlier side of the Himalaya.* 
It must follow that the lliudu Tautras existed for some time before tho 
7th (jontury, and then the rite of Xarahali was known and practised by tho 
people of this country. How long before that period the rite was known, 
1 shall not attempt to determine, for data for sucli a determination are not 
available ; but tho theory of interpolation a])art, the goddess is mentioned in 
the Haiuayana as reigning in the nether regions ; and her typo, Jis 1 have already 
stated, is to be found in A.i'tymis, and even among Assyrian records, and 
she cannot, tlierefore, reasonably to taken to bo so modern as is generally 
supposed. 

The Kalika Purana is iji ec^stac}'^ on the merits of the disgusting rite. 
It says, “ By a human sacrifice attended by the forms laid dowji, Devi 
remains gratified for a thousand years, and by a sacrifice of throe men one 
hundred thousand years. By human flesh the goddess Katnakhyjl’s consort 
Bhairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased for three thousand years. 
Blood consecrated, immediately becomes ambrosia, and since tho head and flesh 
are gratifying, therefore should the head and flesh he offered at tho wor- 
ship of the goddess. The wise shoidd also add the flesh free from hair, among 
food ofEcrings.”t The Parana then enters into minute details about tho ways 

* Oaoma de Klirosi, in tho Asiatic Bl^archos, (XX, pp. 569 ff.) gives a long list of 
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in wbich, the times when, unci tlio places where, the rite should be celebrated ; 
but as the whole of the cliapier in u hicb the details occur, has been already 
published,* I shall confine myself liore to a short extract from another 
oliaptei* to give an idea of the c(‘reiiiony connected with the Durga Puja. 

After describing the ritual of the Durga Piij/i, that Parana conti- 
nues — “Next should be pQi’formed such sacrifice as is gratifying to the Devi, 
The elophant-headyd (Ga^c^i) should be gratified with sweetmeats ; Hari 
with clarified butter, the word may l)o rendert'd into rice, fruits, 

^jc.) ; the all-destroying Tiara, with the threefold entertainment, (of dan- 
cing, singing and music) ; but the worshi])per should always gratify Chandi- 
hd with animal sacrifice. Birds, tortoises, crocodiles, hogs, goats, buffa- 
loes, guanos, ])orcupincs, and the nine kinds of deer, yaks, black antelopes, 
crows, lions, tibhi»s, Uie blood of one’s own body, and ( aunds are tlic sacrificial 
animals Jn tlie absiMice of these sometimes horses and elephants. Goats, 
sarabha, (a young idepliant, or a f.ibuloiis animal witli (‘ight legs,) nud 
human beings in the order in which tliey are named, arc respectively 
called Bali, (sacrifici*) Iltthdlali, (the great saerifieo,) and Afthali (highest 
sacrifice). Having placed the \iclim before the goddiss, the worship]>er 
should adore her l)y offering (lowers, sandal paste, aiul hark, frequently r(*peat- 
ing the mwitra a])])ropriato for sa<*rifice. Tluu^, 'facing the north and placing 
the victim so as to face the East, lie shoiddlook brjckwanl andrei>eat this man- 
tra: ‘ O man, through my good fortune thou hast apj^'nivd as a victim ; 
therefore 1 salute tli^o ; thou multi form, and of th(» form of a victim. Thou, hy 
gratifying (Jhandika destroy etli all evil ineuhmts to the gi V(»r. Thon, a victim, 
who appeareth as a sacrifice meet for the Vaishuavi, havost my salutations. 
Victims wore created by the s(3lf-born himsidf for sacrificial rites ; I shall slaugh- 
ter thoo to-day, and sLiughtor at a sacrifice is no murder.’ — Then meditating 
on that human-formed victim a tlowcr should bo thrown on the top of its 
bead with the mantra ‘ Om, Aiuj llriii, Srin’. Then, thinking of one’s own 
wishes, and rcFoniug to the goddess, w^ater should be sprinkled on the victim. 
Thereafter, the sword should bo const^crated with the mantra, ‘O sword, thou 
art the tongue of Cbaiidika, and bestow or of the region of the gods, Om, 
Aifi, llrin, Srin. Black, and holding the trident, (thou art) like the 
last dreadful night of creation ; burn fierce, of bloody eyes and mouth, wear* 
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ing a blood-red garland, and equally sanguinary unguents (on thy pei'son), 
arrayed in blood-red gannent, and holding a noose, mas^r of a family^ 
drinking blood, and munching heaps of ilosh, thou art Asi, (that which cats 
away the head of its victim) ; thou art Visamna, (the drier up of its 
victim) ; thou art Kliailffa^ (tliat Avhich tears. up) ; thou art Tihehmdhdm 
(keen-edged) ; thou art Dimimda^ (the giver of difftcultly attainablo 
objects) ; thou art ^rigarbht (the womb of prosperity) ; thou art Vijaga 
(victory) ; thou art Dhnnnfqvila^ (])rotec*tor of the faith) ; salutations 
be to thee. * The sword’ having been thus consecrated, should bo 
taken up while repeating the mantra ‘An ndN pii.it,’ and the excellent 
victim slaughtered with it. Thereafter, carefully sjuinkling on tho 
blood oF the victim, wat(*r, rock-salt, honey, aromatics, and llowers, it 
should be placed before the goddess, and the skull also with a lamp 
burning over it should bo jdaced ])e Fore her with the muiitra, ‘Om, Ain, 
Hrin, Srlu, Kausiki, thou art gratified with ihe blood.’ Thus having com- 
pleted the sacritice, the worslii]>per attains rich reward.”'*' 
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It is not necessary for me to swell the bulk of this paper, abeady 
more swollen > than what 1 at first intended to make it, by collecting notes 
of all the places where, and the occasions when, the rite of Nai'abali was 
performed, in order to show how widespread was the practice during the 
middle ages and modern times. Ward lias given several instances of its 
occurrence in Bengal in his elaborate dissertation on the Hindus. The fact 
is well knWn that for a long time the rite was common all over Hindustan ; 
and jKJrsons arc nl)t wanting who suspect that there arc still nooks and corners 
in India where human victims are occasionally slaughtered for the gratifi- 
cation of the Devi. In old families whieh Ixdong to the sect of the Vama- 
^ chdris and whose ancestors formerly offered human victims at the Durgd and 
the Kali pdjas, a practice still obtains of sacrificing an effigy, in lieu of a living 
man. The effigy, a foot long, is made of dried milk (IcMra)^ and sacrificed 
according to the fomiula laid down in the Kalika Purana, the only addition 
being a few mantras designed ty])ically to vivify the image. A friend of 
mine, BabuHomchunderKer, Deputy Magistrate of Twenty-four Pergmmahs 
and author of an excellent work on the culture of Jute in Bengal, informs me 
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that in the eastern districts of Bengal this sacrifice is frequently performed, 
but the image, instead of being slaughtered by a single individual, is cut up 
simultaneously by all the grown-up members of the fiiniily, either with 
separate knives, or with *a single knife jointly held by all. This is known by 
the name of Satruhali or “ sacrifice of an enemy.” The sacrifice, both in the 
case of Xara- and the S^atru-bali, is performed secretly, generally at iriidnight. 
The Snt)*nb(iL\ however, is a distinct rite, apart from the Narabali of the 
Kalika. Parana, and authority for it occurs in the Vrihanmia Tantra, in which 
it is <iiid, ai*t«.‘r performing certain other rites therein described, “ a king 
should sacrifice his enemy (in an effigy) made with dried milk (Ichira), 
He should slaughter it himself, looking at it with a llory glance, striking deep, 
and dividing it into two with a single stroke. This should be done after in- 
fxising life into it by the rite of Pmm-pritlHhlhd, and re])eatiug the name 
of tlic person to Ix' dcjstroyed. O consort of Mahc.<a, ho doubtless destroys 
thereby Iiis enemies.”^ 

The ofiVring of oikj’s own blood to the goddess, to whhdi reference has 
been made above in tlio extract from ihti Kalikii Pur.'ina, is a medieval 
and modern rite. It is made by -wonKm, and there is scarcely a 
respectable house in all IJongal, the mistress of which has not, at 
one time or other, shed her blood, uiuh^r tlio notion of satisfying the 
goddess by the operation. Whenever her luisband or a .sou is dan- 
gerously ill, a vow is made that on the recovery of the patient, the 
goddess wouhl be regaled with human blood, and on the first J)urga PAjA 
following, or at the tenij)lo at Kaligluit, or at some other sacred fane, tlie lady 
jicrforjiis certain ceremonies, and then bares her breast in the ]>resence of the 
goddess, and with a nail-cuttei- di’aws a Few^ drops of blood from 

between her busts, and offers them to the diviinty. I'he last time 1 saw 
the ceiimiony was six years ago, when my late rovi^ixxl parent, tottering 
with ago, made ilie oiferiiig for my recovery from a daiigi^rous and long- 
j>rotracted attack of pleurisy. Whatever may l>e thought of it by persons 
brought uj) under a creed diifereiit frojn that of the Indo- Aryans, I cannot 
recall to memory the fact without feeling the deepest emotion for the 
boundless affection which prompted it. 

Of human sacrifices among the non-Aryan tribes of India, it is not 
my intention to make any mention here, so T bring this paper to a 
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done by adding the following summary of the conclusions which may be 
fairly ^bawn from the facts cited above : 

Xsf, That, looking to the history of human civilization and the rituals 
of the Hindus, there is nothing to justify the belief that in ancient times 
the Hindus were incapable of sacrificing human beings to their gods. 

2nd, That the S^unahsepha hymns of the Kik Saiihitd most probably 
refer to a human sacrifice. 

2rd, That the Aitaroya Brahma^a refers to an actual and not a typical 
human sacrifice. 

4dh, That the Purushamedha originally required the actual sacrifice 
of men. 

6th. Tliat the S^atapatha Brahmana sanctions human sacrifice in some 
cases, but makes the Purushamedha emblematic. 

Qth. That the Taittiriya Brdhmaiaa enjoins the sacrifice of a man at 
the Horse sacrifice. 

*Ith. That the Purdnas recognise human sacrifices to Chandika, but 
prohibit the Purushamedha rite. 

8M. Tliat the Tantras enjoin human sacrifices to Chanejikd, and 
require that when liuman victims are not available, an effigy of a human 
being should be sacrificed to her. 
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Kaslimi^\ — Bg Caft. II. 0. Mahsii, YSth Bengal Cacalrg, 

(With tbreo }»hitrs ami a map.) ^ 

Starting in tho sunirnor ot 1S75 Iroiii Sriiuija^ar, the eluof town of 
Kashmir, my route lay tlirough tlie pretty valley oE the Pohar river and 
over the watershcMl dividing the drainage of tho Jhelum and the Kishn- 
ganga, 1 crossed over the latter river by a .slack twig-ro]>e bridge and con- 
tinued up tho Klieyl nahi, a small tributary coining from the highlands 
under the immense mass ol* the Nanga Parbat mountain on the borders of 
Chilas.* I arrived at the Mir Malik district of the Astor country by an 
hitherto almost unknown pass, called by tlie Astories * Sbeothur’ or Hone- 
cutting, alxiut 15,01)0 feet high, at that time covered with snow; and 
marching througli the Astor valley (a brief description of which I gave in 
the ^Pioneer* of January 1870), 1 found myself at tho desolate village of 
Bunji on the arid banks of tho Indus river on tho lOth July. 

The wars between the former rulers of Gil git, especially those of Gora- 
man against the Dogras, as the Kashmir troops are generally called, have 
devastated a once flourishing district, for such it was, in the times of Ahmad 
Bhah, the former ruler of Skardu. 

Tho present aspect of the Bunji plain is a desert. There are a few fields 
an^ trees ro^d the fort itself, the whole country slopes from the high snow. 

* A sketch of the !|^H2oixa Pass leading into Chilas Js given. It was hitheilb almost 
nnknowii, and is situatod at the head of the Boupel Kdla, one of the glaciers of tho N^ang 
Paxbat; Tbo Pa§s is only opon in Soptember and Octobhr, and is littlo usod. 
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o#lfid j^d^ks at the end of the A&tor Valley towards the Indus, and. is covered 
' i^h stones and boulders, gravel and sand, cut up by many dry watercourses, 
the most forbidding aspect of a country brought to ruin by con- 
tending factions, not only Dogra and Gilgit, but Astor and Ohilas, also Chilas 
' and Dogra, all at various times, within the last twenty-tivo years, choosing 
this unfortunate place as a battle-ground. The traveller leaving Kashmir and 
journeying through these niirrow, poor valleys cannot understand why such 
unproductive conijuests should liave been undeitaken by the Kashmir Gov- 
ernment. Even for tlic greed of dominion, little or no advantage has 
. accrued to the conquerors. In short, the Dognis, in their ideas of conquest, 
cbtninittcd a great bhinder in annexing either Astor or Gilgit, as both have 
. l^n a hurdcu on the State ever slnec their actiuisition, Astor having to be 
supplied with grain for tlie troojjs rc(piired to hold it, and Gilgit only just 
Supporting the small garrison located there. Even if the taking of Astor 
is advanced on the plea of strategy, so as to gain a gooil natural and ])olitioal 
frontier on the Indus, wliat can be urged For crossing tliat frontier into 
a far off and useless country like Gilgit, ot* suiall resources and ditflculk 
to hold. 

Tlio former inhabitants of Ilunji were Shins mixed up with Bhiitiahs 
from Skardu, but latterly, before its final dostmetion about i8»'32, most 
of tb© people were Shins from the opposite and popxdous valley of Sye. 
The Fort was rebuilt by tlie Dogras in that year, but the fertilizing 
canal which used to bring water from the adjacent luila was not repaired, 
so that the pivsent village consists of less than a dozen houses of Kashmiri 
thieves, traiis]Joited to the j)lace, and a eomjainy of j<<.*poys in the fort. 

The few tiolds are eaten up by gra^sshoppers that tumually appear about 
harvest time, and the villagers have a constant struggle for life. The sol- 
diers are fed on Kashuur grain.* The suniraer boat licro is greiit, the ther- 
mometer Fah. marking from (>9 to 1)5 in the shade and over 101 in the sun. 

The feiTy over tlie Indus is about two miles from the Fort. ^Ihe latter 
is situated at least 500 feet above the river. There are only three boats, such 
arc used in Kashmir for ferry ])urposcs, each capable of holding some 80 
^people. The river runs about three miles au hour and is from 500 to 600 
feet broad. The road lay through old uncultivated fields, and doscend- 
ihg by a winding path down two terraces to the banks of the river, wb 
waited till the Kashmiri boatmen arrived to convoy us over. On the bare baxdc 
a .garden has recently l)een planted. The mitives are very superatitiouii^ and 
4,l^ly a&er many invocations to God for protection on the unstable element, ' 
" they* allow myself, ix)ny and coolies to onU>ark, a sepoy a<ic0mpai^ping 
two boatmen wrere not poworfid enough by them^lves," 
i*bt fi deseription of this graiJA supply see the Pioneer” of 
m.y''a^untbf Pc^es in ‘ Kashmir *, . , ' 
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all had to tako to the piuldlea and urge the unwieldy craft to the opiw^to.' 
or right bank, which is higher than the left, and crowned by an old fort. The 
scenery of the river is desolate but ^aiid ; the surrounding hjlW 
20,000 feet high, are bare of vegetation, steep, and in winter peaked with • 
which, however, seldom falls in the valley itself. ./ 

Shortly’ after hniving the river and entering' into the Syo valley, which 
is watered by a stream falling into the river just below the ferry, we came 
to the first village of a few houses called Dumroie, suri^unded by green/ 
fields and fruit trees, a plciisimt contrast to the desolation ou the Bunji 
side. 

After insirehing n]> the >Sye river iliroo or four miles, we arrived at the 
junction of two streams, ainl crossing the Sye, by wading one half and the 
other half by a bridge, we mad<5 a shoi*t halt at the village of Sungrot, a 
large, well jwpulated ]>)uce, to oliango our eoolies, the Astor ones having 
come four manihes with us, as none were procurable m Q'ouie.^ The Vizier, 
Bagdur 8hah, a Sliin, Jives Inre, and is the chief uuiu in the valley ; ho eamo 
to pay Ins respects, and lielj)ed me to get men to carry my traps. The Syc 
valley from this point contracts, and the j»ath leads along the right ])auk of 
the Syc river (dosc! to thr; water. At thnes ilie riv(*r Hoods the road. This 
wild and desolate scene continues for four miles, with high steep hills on 
each side, when again the valley ojicns out to nearly its former size, about 
a mile broad, at the village of Chala;rkot. 

Here all was smiling jdeiity and peaceful repose, green fields of wheat, 
barley and other grains, such as Tromlni and China, togcthcH* with fig, 
walnut, grape, and mulberry trees, on all siiles. Th(* clouds which had been 
threatening, here brolce over us with a cj-ash of thunder, tlioniiu deluging us 
in a moment, and glad were we to find shelter in the small enclosed niasjid 
of the village. The mosques of these cotintries are enclosed and have deep 
verandas round tliem, if in populous phioos ; if not, tlicy arc simply a square 
room with a smafi door and a hole in the roof to let out the smoke of tho 
fire, which generally burns all day long. 

I was soon surrounded by the simple villagers, but unfortunately not 
understanding their language, Shina, could keeq) up but a broken conversation 
in Persian with tho Mulld, who only knew a few w^ord.s. 

After the storm was over, w^e came out and found the court in front full 
of people, mostly children, who had come to see the Firing!, or Farang. 
Agaih changing coolies, we continued our inarch through the ]>lcasant fields 
and under shade of fruit trees. Tho path ascends the valley, passing 

, y 31ie method of forced labour in these countries is \inavoidable with the- present 
avraagemehts, eanshig^' great discontent and even desertion into other countries. All ' 
might hd oh^EKt^;l^ a good ix>ad to /v ' 
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jaimaU hamlets and solitarj^ farms with pretty scenery, till the village 
. ^ Jugrote is reached five miles from Snngrote. Here my tent was pitched^ 

^ close to the well-kept mosque. 

The lower and inhabited part of the Syc valley, only twelve miles in 
length, owing to its fertility, is the envy of the surrounding countries. The 
inhabitants are all Suuni Muhammadans of the Shin clan, and this small com- 
munity never having been able to hold its owsx against its more powerful neigh- 
bours, Gilgit and Cbilas, has passed from hand to liand according to the 
varying fortunes of either tribe, but still has escaped the fate of Bunji, 
G^ing, no doubt in part, to the i>eople being more industrious and helping one 
another, and in part to the great fertility of the soil and plentiful su])ply of 
water. The people are an indejxjudent set and must bo gently used, as they 
^ brook little tyranny at the hands of the Kashmiri ; for if taxed too heavily, 

, they pack up their goods and chatties and making a fiying march with tlieir 
fajnilies and cattle, go over into the Yaghy or Free country of Gor and 
Bareyl, which are situated at the hack or west of their valley. 

There is another road to Gilgit higher u^) the Indus and along the Gilgit 
river, from its junction upwards, not used for some yctars past, a part of 
the road having boon carried away into the latter river by an earth (juake. 

Continuing my route, the road to Gilgit lejwls straight up the Syo valley 
to Jugrote, and the l^ass of Niladar between the two countries overhangs the 
village. The south side of the Nilatlar i)ass is easy, but lias no water on it ; 
the lower ascent is gradual, over a stony liill side, but the upper part is steep 
aiid rocky, all of a red colo\u\ A w'oll defined path Iciwls all the way up the 
Pass, wlueh I traversed on foot. The siumnit, reached in about two hours, 
disappoints one as to the view. The Sye valley and Indus below look 
^ pretty, Bunji a dark' speck of green on a red field. A short distance still 
fttriher up, the Barbuni* valley can be seen, but of Gilgit, little more than 
a confusion of rocky bare peaks, the river being hidden in its deep bed. 

The descent is very long, but at first gradual, and if we divide it into 
four parts, would be described as the Ist and 2nd parts an easy slope ovei^ 
a bare .waterless gravelly plateau. A large herd of urial, or wild sheep, 
enlivened the scene ; they kept too far off to give me a shot, galloping away 
out of sight over fearful ground. In the 3rd part, the descent becomes 
more rough and steep, the river below, with a part of its valley, comes into 
vieyr, as the path leads more to the north-east and parallel to the Gilgit 
river, the lower part is the most tSrying, still steeper and, rotigjier, till 
,at ' last we scrambled m^wuinto the river bod by a nearly precipitous .cliff, . 
' • ru^ to drink of its muddy waters, now swollen by mdlting ; ^ows. 

loads- up the steep bank again, crossing many wetsrisbiike. 

; ' , * Ti^ of tlie Sye Eiver, which rises on the south slopes of 

of BarOyl and Gilgit. 
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ravines, till, fairly tired out, the traveller (riding not being easy on wich a 
rough road) at length arrives at the high slope on which Minnor, the first 
large village in the valley, is situated. 

I reached this place at 2 p. M., having been on the move from dawn, 
the distance is about 12 miles. 

The Justero, or Headman, brought me a ‘ dollie’ of fruit, which was 
most acceptable to a weary man. The village contains about 80 houses and is 
prosixjrous ; the inhabitants are Shins as in Astor, and mostly understand the 
Hiiidiistdm sj)okon in the Punjab, owing to their intercourse with the Dogra 
troops, which (ie.vc occupied the country continuously since 18G0. I re*, 
mahiod at Min nor two days. It was most enjoyable under the shade of the 
walnut trees in the village green, but in the middle of the day in the sun, the 
heat was groat. The peculiarity of this village was, tliahit kept no poultry, 
because?, as the old Justero told me, in former days, they laid had a great 
faction fight among tliemselv(?s, owing to the fowls of one of the villagers 
having got int<i the garden of Jinother, and eaten some of the fruit in it : 
after tlic fight was over and their hot blood had cooled down, the old men 
made all swear that they wo\ild never keep any mon? fowls in the? village. 
But Ihougli 1 could not obtain fowls, I had plenty of food brought me as 
presents in return For my medicines. 

I always travel with a supply of coiimmu drugs, and invito patients to 
come to me for treatment, which obtains for me free intercourse with all 
classes of the peojdo, men, women, and childrtjn. There are no medical men 
in those parts, and the poverty of the masses prevents them frofu obtaining 
medicines for themselves, bedsides their ignorance is great on all such matters. 
They require ver^^strong drugs to affect tliern, croton oil being a favourite. 
The quacks of the country generally use poisons, such as arsenic, m small 
doses, as purgatives. 

Next day we started early, so a.s to .arrive in Gilgit before the great 
heat. We soon got clear of the range of the village fields and the shade of 
trees, hack into the heat and glare ; ther. 10»3^ at noon in shade. A fine view 
of the Gilgit valley was before us, the river below, the hare rocky hills on 
each side with the snowy peaks of Hara-mush, 24 j, 000 ft. ; Duhani, 20,000 ft. ; 
and llakiposhi, 26,000 ft. high, in the distance to the north-east. 

The valley is three miles broad at its greatest width, but opposite Min- 
nor only a mile. The villages are situated where sufficient water can he 
obtained for irrigation purposes. The supplying streams have thrown up a 
sloping plateau with the debris brought down from the hills. On these high 
slopes the villages are buUt, surrounded by trees, and easily seen at a distance, 
owing to the whole country being a light red colour without vegetation. 

Th^ ^h is god^ and fit for ponies. We passed through the small village 
of Sakewa%wate?ed by a stream vrhich) like that of Minnor, nearly dries up in 
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f then on again over denert till the Son^up stream is reached, which 
from the peak beliind the hills to the west, called Knmeregah, a day’s 
h^aroh off. Half the water is wasted, as is usual in these countries, owing 
. to carelessness and indifference: no tanks or dams are made to retain water 
for the dry season ; water- wheels are also unknown. We forded the stream, 
sweet to drink, but icy cold, and rested in the village of Jutial just beyond, 
from wheucc is seen, far below, the plain of Gilgit, with its Fort by the river 
side. Here we h&d a great feast of grapt‘s, rich clusters hanging within 
reach of the road side. Throughout the country grapes are not picked by 
, tjse people before they are fully nj^e. A day is fixed for the vintage, when 
l^oy are cut by tbe men and carried home by the wom(?n with great rejoi- 
cing ; most honestly is this custom carried out, they do not object to a stran- 
*'ger eating, but wMl not toucli them themselves, they also impose a fine of a 
kid on li^y one found trespassing. The old Justero of Miimor’s little son 
was brought to me for treatment, and on asking him if he had eaten any- 
thing that morning, after a great deal of pressing and persuasion, he acknow- 
ledged he had eaten some grapes ! ! I A roar of laugliter was raised at this 
■ answer by the bystanders, as the old man would liavo to pay a kid for the 
boy’s fault. 

I had a deal of trouble and delay, caused by the frequent changing of 
coolies, as they will only go from village to village. No amount ot* pay 
co\dd induce them to go beyond the next village ; for they hate carrying 
toads, and do not care for the few pice they can thus gain. 

The plain immediately suiTounding the Fort, the centre around which 
the many villages are dotted, is about four miles long and tvro miles broad, 
l^dorcd by the river to the north, Jutial to the south and east, and the 
. heights of Nafur to the west. It is about 200 feet above the river, and is 
plentifully watered by a canal, taken out four miles up the river ; on its 
right bank it is well cultivated and peopled. 

On passing tbe first few houses of the village, the coolies asked me 
c whete I should like to camp, so 1 chose a nice dry spot under a walnut treer 
.nliout 400 yards from the garden, in which lie the remains of poor Hayward, 
r'wto was murdered in Yassin in 1870. I did not go near the Fort, because 
: .of its disagreeable proximity to tlie Dogra sepoys, a dirty lot. The great 


object in choosing a camping ground, is to escape from the musquitoes which 
;! damp jdaces in the valley. 

V , Close to me were encanq)ed two other travellers, who were iiavihg a 
dance performed by some Gilgitis. It was an aninmted:.j5ceni^ we 
in the. inner circle, ^nd were surrounded by, a large crowd of and 

by tbe sound of the iSfes and drums, , 

Some of the dances were * Pas-de-i^l^ot£e^^l^|^3^^ 
number of yo\uig men, the p^e 
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increasing as they warmed to their work, all keeping pretty good titde with: 
the leader of the dance* Amongst those assembled on this pccHsion were 
the Kardar, or Governor, of Gilgit, an old Sikh, Bhai Gau^ ^ingh, ilie 
General commanding the Kulla fauj, or Militia, Man Singhj, *'and ^ Colonels 
Tej Singh or Teju, and Hushiara, commanding the two EegvnoJ^t S' 
tered here, also the Vizier of Gilgit, Ghuhim Haidar, and some of thp pe^O- 
ple from Y;.'ssm, who were accompanying the Envoy sent to the Governor 
of Gilgit. The same evening we heard <Sf the death of* the wretch Mir 
Wall, the miirdcrer of Hayward, he having been shot ten days previous to 
our arrival. Tlic following statement was the account we heard : 

Hayward sviis killed by order of Aman-i-Mulk, ruler of Chitral, by 
Mir Wall, the Kaja of Yassin, his son-in-law, who was assisted by Bah.* 
mat, his prime minister or Vizier, and Muhammad Bafi’ Nabi Beg, foster* 
brother to the Mir. Nabi Beg’s mother having, from the death of, his own 
mother, brought up Mir Wall from the cradle. The unhappy traveller was 
murdered just outside tJie village of Darkot, a march beyond Yassin towards 
the Pamir Sieopo. When Mir Wall obtained Hayward’s loot or property, 
he ilod to Badalc'^han wdth it, and asked the assistance of the Duranls of 
Kabul, to recover his country from Phailvvan, his younger brother, who had 
been given the throne of Yassin on his flight to Badakhslian. Mir Waif stated 
he fled, because he fancied Aman-i-Mulk wished to get him into trouble with 
-the Kashmir authorities. S 

About two months ago (May 1875), Mir Wall, still with the Dur&nis, 
liiiding that Airuin-i-Mulk retained a had feeling against him (for not giv- 
ing him a part of the spoil) and would not return him his country of Yas- 
sin, sent his wdfo, Aman-i-Mulk’s daughter, and her little son five years 
old, to him, to Chitral, saying, “ If you will not make friends with me, at 
least do something for your own daughter and her son, let him liave Yassin j 
if not, J will get Duraui help and bring a force against you.” 

Aman-i-Mulk, liajii of Tatial, as that part of Chitral round the Fort 
is called, being uneasy at these tlircats, determined to throw himself into the 
hands of the Durdnis, with whom he had been lately far from friendly, be- 
cause they had been trying to take some small forts from him,* so ho sent 
Phailwan to Takhtpul near Balkh, to the Durani Governor of Turkistdn^ 

; with.ainessage, saying I will salaih to you, give you my daughtier in mar- 
- riage'and all my wealth, if you will turn Mir Wall out of Badakhshdn.” The 
. puriids had (m !Mir Wall’s first flying to them demanded of Aman-i-Mulk 
his j^itu^oti to Yassin,^ but now on Amau-i-Mulk’s overtures, turned' 
ordered him out of their territewries, Mir Wall had, since 

^ on the south slopes of the Hindu-KuSh, on the confines^ 

' of to extend her .rtido 

the Botah^pass- from Zebak. 
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' \ ‘ \ ' ' , ' • 

' his ixitti^r of Hayward, b^en staying at a small place called Gurgial, close to 
IdCiVah Punj, a few days journey to the north of Chitral across a range of 
the Hindu- j^ush, called Yarkun. 

PhailwaU^ a.3 soon as his embassy proved successful, returned to Yassin, 
and about fifteen days ago (4tb July, 1876), Mir Wall, having been turned out 
of Gurgial, was coming oyer the Yarkun into MustacL, when he was way- 
laid in a narrow spot, quite close to that place, by two sons of Haysit Nur, 
Phailwan’s Vizier,' with 50 or 60 mbn. Mir Wall had 40 Chitral and Yas- 
sin mem in his pay, who had shared his fortunes, also his foster-brother 
Nabi Beg, who had assisted to nnirder Hayward, and was his factotum ; 
"^as soon as the Mir saw the ambuscade into which he hud fallen, he drew 
’Hayward’s revolv^er and shot at one of his enemies, the ball striking his head 
and gl|inoing off the turban. Mir Wall was then killed by two bullets, to- 
gether with three of his men, tlie rest were captured — of the Y'assin party 
Hayat Nur’s youngest son was killed together with several men. Nabi 
Beg is amongst the prisoners. 

This is the account accepted generally by tlie people themselves of this 
affair. The next da 3 % my two friends left for Astor. 

I found great difiieulty in getting my shoes and chuplis, or sandals, 
•mended ; they do not cure leather l) 3 \ tanning, in all the countries of Yagistan, 
but simply rub it together till it becomes like wash leather. OB course all 
leather articles waste away like paper in wet weather, and the peo]>le depend 
on harness or sword belts from Kashmir or Jiadakhshuji, from whence they 
als^ obtain their matchlocks. 

The people arc very ignorant, and less warlike than their neighbours, 
which accounts for their having been conquered.- When the Hogras first 
came into Gilgit in 1847, they found all tlie now cultivated land, a jungle of 
wild fruit trees, with a few huts, in which the inhabitants lived in wot or 
cbld weather. This jungle they fii’st cleared, and only in the last eight years 
have the jyoople been taught to cultivate the land us they ought. 

I went to see the Fort, built of earth many years ago by Gurtam Khdn, 
ft. former ruler of Gilgit. It has changed hands many times, and has often 
heen demolished and rebuilt. Goraman rebuilt it of stone and mud, lime be- 
ing unknown to these people. Within the last fifteen years, the JDogras 
have entirely rebuilt it on a hew site close to the old Fort, which lies a heap 
. of stones. It is^inow built of beams of wood, stones and clay in layers, the 
Wooden frames helping to bind all firmly together. There are double walls ; 
) i»he inner court is used as a store-room for provisioning the garrison. Ita 
i luimament consists of 1 small six-pounder brass gun, 6 sher-baohas^V or 11^ 

piece swivels, and six largo “ 3 azAil 8 ’% or twb ounce matchlocks. 

, . .Tbe is made up of about 600 men, mostly r^tia. dHU 

ft fashion^ and, W the country, are a suffioiontly powbr^ force 
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in ordinary times, to hold the place. The fort is on the banks of the river, 
100 feet above it, and depends on the river for water, a covered way 
leading down to it. The other day an earthquake shook down one of its 
bastions, which was being repaired during my stay. Tlie liighest bastion 
commands the river on both banks and the whole plain. A few of our shells 
would soon demolish the whole affair. * 

Tlie difff*rence of level of this river in the hot and the cold weather is 
fully 20 feet. Tt contains few if any fish, and the sand i^ not lyashed for 
gold as is the stream coming from Huuza and Nagyr, which contains quan- 
tities of the j)ivH*ious metal. The snows melting in July and August on the 
Pamir and highlands of Yassin, raise it to its highest level ; in winter it 
can be waded across at most ])ai*ts, up to the junction of the Nagyr 
stream, at the village of T)yor, a short way below th(j fort, from whicli point 
till it joins the Indus it is too deep. No boats are used on the river, nor are 
rafts brought down its Hoods. Only one bridge of twig ropes crosses at 
Gilgit, the o])])oslte or left bank not being as well inliabitcd a.s its right. 

There are many who speak i^ersian among the Gilgitis; some Yassinis 
are met with, as a Vakil and len men are detained here and changed from 
time to time. Tliese are guarantees for good behaviour, which shows that 
Kashmir o.xoreises a (‘ertain iinunint of intlueuce out of its own immediate 
boundaries, as the Uajas of Huuza and Nagyr also seJid Vakils, but no 
Kashmiri is allowed to live in eitlnu* Yassin or Kunjut, jis llunza and 
Nagyr are ealbnl, altliough they arc separate and independent states. 

1 have daily large jn-esents of fruit brought to me by my poor patients, 
grapes of three sorts, white, yellow, and red ; apples of tAvo sorts ; water- 
melons large and sweet, long in shape, also eueumhers and tigs, the fruits now 
in season. In the evenings, 1 have large audiences, visitors coming from 
far and near, to talk. I do not think the ))eo]do are such bigoted Muham- 
madan.s, as in our North-West frontier, and a Me<lical Missionary who 
understood the dialects sj^okon, would have a fair chance of being listened 
to patiently. The.se peojJe are very ignorant, though a foAv learn the ICoran 
by heart, both men and women. 

Manufactures arc very rude, a coarse cotton cloth, about fiftedh inches 
broad, and quite plain, also a stuff of avooI. Wooden platters, bowls, and spoons, 
very bad soft knife blades, no guns or swords, or leather articles. Boots, or 
Pabus, made like moccasins, are of raAV hide, and are used only in dry weather, 
and a description of long stockings made by women of coloured wool like a 
bag without a heel ,* some of the patterns are pretty and effective. All well- 
to-do persons wear these, but like most articles they are made for home use 
only, few being obtainable in the market. The head dress of the people is ' 
not a turhan, but a broad topped cap made like its edge being rolled 
up, so as to form a thick brim, which can be p^ed down over the ears aitd 
neck in cold tveather. 
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The name Bot^, as the people call themselves, is not to be confounded 
.with the Bhdtias or Tibetans. The name is derived from the cap, so that 
all who wear this headdress, be they Shi’ah, Sunni, Astori, Gilgiti, or Chi- 
Msi, Shin, or Yeshkun, are Bote, althougli the difference of language is 
great between all these, countries, especially the latter. Of the two castes, if 
one might so call them, the Shin is the highest, and forms a comparatively 
small, but inHuential body throughout Astor, Gilgit, Guaris, and parts of 
Chilas ; they are careful to inlermarry only among themselvos, but of late 
years, the Yeshkun, or mixed breed, is unavoidably increasing, ^)wiTig to the 
pressure put on by the Kjishimris, who all like to intermarry with Shin 
families if possible. The Shins are a line class, and look upon tliomselyos as 
the creme de la creme. In Gilgit there ai‘e about 100 families of pure de- 
scent, they are looked up to as upright honest people, whose word and faith 
may be depended upon, in fact most of the heads of the villages are 
Shins. 

The KArdar, Ganga Singli, had on the doj^arturc of my friends for 
Astor, gone to Shcr Kil’a, to place on the ijaddi^ or throne, the son 
of the late T'sa BahMur, chief of that place, wlio had died a month before 
our arrival, and now came to sec mo in state with a large following. 

He is a little old man, very polite, was formerly tlie Darbar Munsld 
to the Resident at Srinagar, He has lately been made Governor, and is well 
.acquainted with our ways. I told him of my desire to proceed to Gaokuch, 
the furthest point on the Kashmir frontier, lie of course made every ex- 
cuse, as roads were bad, nothing to be seen, great heat, no food, &c,, &c., 
but seeing I Avas determined on going, ho gave in with a good grace, and made 
all the arrangements necessary for my comfort and safety^. 

I visited Colonel Teja Singh, some relative to the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir, a broken-down old man, and the Sunadis, or General, Man Singh, who 
were both hard at work, the fomier, in drilling the troops, the latter, making 
improvements in and about the fort. Tlie troops were expecting their usual 
two-year relief, and longing for the return to Kashmir and Janimd. They 
.. have rajjjier hard times of it in this outpost, getting few or no luxuries, 
as all articles imported are very expensive, and money scarce. 

The coinage is copper, and has to be brought from Srinagar, which 
increases its value mucli. The usual rate for pice at the capital is ten to 
the anna, hut hero only four go to the anna, which makes all small articles in 
the bazar very expensive, for instance, tobacco, sugar, and salt, all of which 
: , have to be imported.* 

In my evening strolls amongst the villages, I came across. S<^ 
oient mounds and slabs o^mQdstone and granite, the remains of the palace 
' of a former hy.nai^Shirbudut, regarding whomam'msn^ 

I It would be a gain to travellers to tiOce eoppen wi& ' 
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legends, one is — Azro Shamsher, a demigod who a|>peared on mount Kohy 
opposite Minnor, heard how much the people were oppressed by SWrbudut, 
and came to the palace to try and rid them of the tyrant. The palace had 
no gates, but the llajd had a %ing horse which used to leap the walls, 
and alight always on one spot. Sherbudut had a daughter, whom he used to 
bring out on his horse for a walk at times. Azro while devising soitie scheme, 
was one day walking round the Castle walls, when the Kajii and his 
daughter * U? zu' suddenly appeared oil the horse and alit at their usual 
place. lie hid himself and saw the Raja go into the mountains to shoot, 
Ur/.u being left behind to amuse Injrself under some shady trees, ite went 
up and made himself known to her, and to make a long story short, they 
fell ill love, and after many didieultios Azro killed the Raja, married the 
beautiful Crzu, and became Raja of Gilgit. They had a daughter by 
name Jaushini, who married one of the ancestors, of Ahmad Khdn, chief 
of Sknrdu, by name Mirzd. .lanshiiu ruhid in Gilgit in her own right, and 
was as inucli beloved by the people as Sliirlnulut had been hated. Ono day, 
the Queen and her consort W(jre sitting under tlie shade of their fruit, . 
trees watching tludr maids livadiug the wine-vat, w^heu a crow alighted 
near them and hegiiu cawing. She hidng annoyed asked him to shoot it, hut 
Mii'za from some superstition refused to do so, and the Queen, taking up 
his gun to fire, shot it doa(;j,^ with a bullet, lie was greatly surprised 
at her good shot, and taking into consideration other wonderful feats 
he had noticed in reforoneo to his wifis coiudiidod she must be like her 
father Azro, more than mortal. lie se[)arated himself from lier, fearing 
her violent temper and returned to Skardii. The (iueeit remained iu 
Gilgit, and after reigning eighty years, one day disapiieared. The son of 
her daughter who ha<l inarru‘d Jlabi Khdn, a Nagyr cliief, succeeded 
her, and from that son was deset'nded Gurtham Klidn, Raja of Gilgit, who 
is still remembered Ijy “ the oldest inhabitant.’^ The old Polo ground 
near the Masjid now' lately taken into use again by the Gilgitis, is said to 
have been laid out and used by Shirbudut. 

The village of Nafur, situated iu tbe slope of the hills wbieli bound 
the valley to the we.st, and con.sidi*rably above tlie Fort, lia-s a curious Rud- 
dhist figuix} carved on a rock at the s-ide of a ndla, wliich is saul to be very 
ancient. From this\dllage a good view is obtained of tlie Gilgit Valley, the 
temperature also is lower, and having some fine old Chinars, is a pleasant 
place to pass the day. 

I used to be suiTounded by patients, whose number increased daily. 
They came from all parts, Yassin, Hunza, Nagyr, Dareyl, Tangyr, and Panyal, 
all surrouhdmg^st^ates, even the sepoys and oillcors from the Fort and traders^ 
from Koli and Palas on the Indus came to me for medicine. Every disease* 
flesh is hw here iBnds it® representative. * 
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Aihongst others the valdl from Yassin, an old Sayyid, blind of one eye, 
came to have the other doctored, and after I had applied a remedy, he 
stood up, and with upraised hands gave me a blessing from the Korda in 
Arabic, to which, when he had finished, the whole assembly said Amen, — an 
impressive scene. 

The old Colonel from the Port came for some magical elixir, to rein- 
vigorate a system broken down with debauchery — also two merchants from 
Koli, who were? here collecting their debts (which ai*e paid only in gold 
dust). These were fine largo men, but nearly disabled by rheumatism. 
Goat-herds from Darcyl also came to ask for dnigs. 

Having now been encamped for a we(‘k and the heat daily increasing, 
^ I determined to push on as fast as possible, so striking my tent at dawn 
of the 26th July with only seven coolies and a pony I started. The first part 
of the way led along a mised road with a canal on the left, and after passing 
out of the villages, we reached the river, an<l went along its right bank to 
the village of Jlassein, where tliey grow rice, down to a nala which is 
bridged; then tlie road leads up over a sle<?p spm* to the lioime of 'Azrnat 
Sh&h and his family, the rightful lunr to Yassin, now a pensioner of the 
Dogras. He was absent in Srinagar urging his claims, so 1 did not see 
him, only his son. 'riioro is a nice l^olo ground through wdiich the path 
leads, and a mile beyond, the upper Gilgit ^lley begins to close in. The 
dry stoop cliffs radiate great heat, and all is desolation, as far as the 
’ hamlet of Hunzil four miles. This spot has been uncultivated for many 
years past, and wc saw the first crop of wlieat stacked. There are no trees 
hero, only a few fieltls and two huts. A high conical mound marks the 
ruins of a former monument of some sort of which nothing is known. 

A short 300 yards beyond is a rock Aviili water near, which affords shade 
up to noon, the path then ascends a very had sjmr- called Katate” and 
along the steep hanks of tlic river. Just at the worst spot where the path 
way is so narrow^, that two ponies can hardly pass, I met young bMldd, 

BabAdur’s little son going to Gilgit to be educated. My pony nearly 
kicked him down into the river, the plucky behaviour of the two men leading 
the animals (it being too stoop to ride) only prevented an unpleasant acci- 
dent. Then descending to the river hank along a short level, we arrived 
at the foot of a granite spur up which the path leads, with no shade, only glare 
. and heat. 

From the top of the spur, llun/.il is to bo seen btdow, bearing 340^ then 
scrambling down again to the river, which is 1101*0 very rapid and nam)w,"we 
had a long sandy stretch along the water. This part is called ' Yaspur Kun.* 
THie river widens again sooii, and reaching some tamarisk trees we rested in 
; ^e shade at 2 :p. m., thennometor in shade 105'* Fah. The river here has a few 
kdandi hi its bed covered with long grass and bushes. The path usually rims 
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along its right bank when the water is low, but owing to its sudden and great 
rise we had to make a long detour over a high hill up whi)[^ three paths load, 
the upper for ponies and the lower for footmen, but being in the jungle with 
no one to ask the road we had great trouble. The pony had to be led 
along the upper road, too steep to ride. I wished to go the shortest out, 
but the coolies being behind T had no one to show mo the way, so T wan- 
dered out of the right direction and had great difficulty in finding the road* 
At 5 V. M., I reached the top, five miles from Hunzil, and^aw Panyal below 
iiKi duo west, the descent was very bad. By sunset I reached the first 
village, three miles from top of the mountain, called Shcrote, the last mile 
only being a good road. 

How refreshing it was to enter this oasis ! Its rippling streams, shady 
groves and clustering fruit made us forget the fatigues of the day. The 
tout was pitohod uruler the Chinars, where the villagers used to assemble 
in the cool of the evening. 

One of the streams fed a covered lank, used to keep the drinking 
Avati^r cool, and here came the maidens not only to till iluur pitchers, but to 
have a sly i)eep at the straiig<ji*H. The villag(» c(>nsists of twenty houses, en- 
closed by a stone wall, which has a<tte<l as a fort in j»ast robelliops times. This 
is called the boundary of Gilgit and tJie beginning of the country of Panyal. 
Ill reality Gilgit ends at Huiizil, but tlioy say a former llaja gave this 
and its sister village on tlie oilun* side of the river, as a dowry with his 
daughter to a Uaja of Gilgit. The boundary is only political as these 
Sherotis have the same manners and customs as all the others villagers of 
Panyal. 

Panyal is the long upper valley of tlie same river I had been following. 
The people arc all Shi’ahs, instoatl of Sunnis as in Gilgit. Their language 
is almost the same, but with loss Panjabi, and more Yassini and Persian. 
Throughout this valley the peojile keep silkworms, and reel silk. They also 
make wine ; of cour.so this to an orthodox Sunni is a great sin, so they aro 
called Kafizi, Moghli, and other tetms e^[ui valent to Kafir. The inhabitants 
are much more free and oa.sy than In Gilgit \ the women do not hide themselves 
or their faces, they are all dark brown, but not blaek. Some few of Yassin 
and Chitral mixture are fairer than the rest, but the great heat of the sum- 
mer keeps the colour quite brown. My cook quite beat by the march, did 
not gpve me my dinner till late, and as I lit my lamp, the yomig fry col- 
lected round me, and I shared my roast fowl with two boys who seemSS very 
much to enjoy a change of food, and were the envy of all the others. 

Two sepoys live hero to collect toll, and tithes of all the produce in 
kind, money being a very scarce commodity. These'men are to be found thus 
in pairs in all the villages of this country, they feed on the fat of the land, 
pay for Jaothmg, and consequently are well hated* They assisted me to get 
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my coolies, so that I was able to start early, after giving out a few doses of 
medicine, the fao| of being able to obtain medicine gratis has gone before 
me, it is the first thing I am asked for, and 1 have obtained the name 
of the Hakim S^hib. I wish I wore better able to support the title, it was 
little I could do, my stock being very small. The narrow path between the 
high walls and hedges of the gardens took some time in traversing, but when 
clear of the village, I saw that the valley here is only about three-<piartcrs of a 
mile wide, very biirren looking, slmt in with high bare hills. The path leads 
down to the ndla which runs from tho Hills to the soutli, past the small Fort 
of Shipyot. This has six bastions, and was built by tho Dogras about twelve 
years ago on tho occasion of the attack of Malik Aman and his brother Mir 
Wall from Yassin, ’fsA Babddur defeated them by help from Gilgit. 

The river runs close under tho Foi*t. We now enter into tho territories 
of Panyal proper under Tsa Bahadur, tho chief of Sher Kil’a, or rather under 
his son, as died lately!^ After crossing a long sandy flat, at least twenty 
feet above tho ordinary level of the river, which has been known in liigh floods 
to cover it and do great damage to tho surrounding countries, wo ascended 
gently up to the village and Fort of Golapur, about live miles from Shcrotc. 
Tho village ncbjiles under its cool green trees, and is famous for its grax)es. 
About twenty bouses are scattered over the sloj)e. 

I pitched in a garden of apple trees laden with fruit. The next garden, 
enclosed by a wall, belongs to IMjit Langar Khaii, he was absent in Kashmir, 
having gone as a host«igo for two >eavs, leaving his family here. His little 
Son, five years old, eame to make his salams and brought a basket of fruit. 
A faqir and his son, both very intelligent, came to have a chat. They only 
speak Persian and Ynssini, and being Badcikhshis, they were quite fair, with 
delicate features, they made their livelihood by doctoring and selling (jlxarms, 
and were quite glad to sec a real Hakim iikS they thought. Their general 
remedies are opium, arsenic, sulphur, and mercury, which arc used equally for 
aU diseases. I gave them some quinine, which they liad not seen before, also a 
very potent medicine in the shape of Worcester Sauce ! !, a tea spoonful of 
which nearly choking thorn, gave them a great idea of tho efficacy of my drugs. 

Leaving Golapur next day, we came shortly in sight of Sher a 

large fort and village surromided by gardens and holds, on the opposite side 
' or left bank of the river, situated ou a long slope from tho high hills which 
jback it. 

(ibr road led over tolerably level ground, andjilong a cliff above tho river 
about 50 feet high, path very narrow, rocks of conglomerate and sandstone^ 
3^ Port has 13 towers and is the largest in Gilgit. Tho communication to 
*ibi6 right bank is by a rof^e bridge of the usual shaky structure. Animala 
Oro^ng have to be swum across, which is only possible when the river is low. 

Wben wb arrived opposite tho Fort, I was met by the young and liewly 
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made EAjd Akbar Ehdn, son of ’Fsd Bahddur, and his followii^. Ho is a 
heavy-featured lad of eighteen, and ^aks little but his mother-tongue. After 
a short chat with his people and the Guard of Honor, supplied him, from 
Gilgit, (in reality to overawe the rather turbulent population) I continued 
my march. The path then descends to the level of the river along a narrow 
ledge, the site of many a fight, opposite which is the village of Hammuchul on 
the left bank. The spur of GaisheK with its steep climb brought us to the , 
upland slope of Dalnath, with its bright sparkling stream allowed to run 
to waste, the village having been depopulated in one of the late wars and 
never been rc-irdiabited. 

This fact of depopulation is the curse of this small but fertile valley. 
Situated between two powerful neighbours, Gilgit and Yassin, the unfortunate 
people have suffered from both sides, havci been taken off en 9?iasse, cither to 
populate Yassin or sold into slavery, a few finding refuge in the neighbour- 
ing states of Dareyl and Tangyr. After our midday meal under the shade of 
the willows which border the Dalnath stream, we wended our weary way 
over a had rocky spin* down again to the river, then up again over a hill side 
opposite to the nala which bidngs water from the high hills above, to 
the village of Japoko on the left bank ; then continuing we reached Gitch, 
a small village, 8 miles from Golapur ; then again by a level path over a 
stony uncultivated flat above the inver, from which we began to ascend a 
narrow ledge of limestone rocks, with a very| difficult bad road, hardly 
passable for ponies, but easily defended. 

A second road'lea^ls up over the tops of the hills from Sbere, so as to 
avoid this narrow ledge, and is the usual road taken by an hostile force from 
Yassin. At the highest point of this narrow ledge and high up over the 
river which rushes past its per 2 )endicular base, is a flat stone under which a 
lookout is kei)t towards Yassin, to give warning to Sher Kil’a, in case of 
trouble, which in Goramaii’s days was common enough. Opposite this place, 
on the left bank, is a small village of Dajipokcr wdth its few corn fields. 
The. path improves as the ledge of rocks becomes broader, and finally leads to 
Singul, a large village with extensive gardens and fields with a small fort 
for il?8 defence. • This was our halting-place, and while the camp was being 
pitched,.! took a stroll into the fort. Conceive a space of 150 feet square, 
surrounded by 25 to 30 feet walls, without any space left as a court, but 
quite Crowded by small irregular huts, some parts in two to throe storieei-coih- 
^ muidcatii^ one with another by dark passages and notched logs of wood to 
^ ascend to the roofs ; then imagine this crowded with men, women, and children, 

and fowls, 

' a live can be obtained. 

to crenvd into forts in former da^s^,. 
at lea^twelve years, babit has - 


oUigedthem 
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the mastery, and sooner than live out, eaeh on his own land, they still sleep at 
night inside their forts, collecting the cattle close under the walls in enclo- 
sures outside. 

The stream, which supplies this village flows down from the range of 
mountains that divide Dareyl from Gilgit, and along this ndla come the 
wild inhabitants of those hills to seek a description of salt-earth for them- 
selves and their goats, on vast flocks of which they principally subsist, agri- 
culture being at the lowest ebb owing to the insecurity of life and property. 

This village of Singul, where I stayed a week on my return from Gaokuch, 
^uiting for an answer to a letter I had sent to the Kdrdar for permission to 
C^xplore the nala to the confines of Dareyl, (but to which he would not consent 
laying it was too dangerous) presents nothing to attract the traveller ex- 
cept its simplicity. I used to roam about the fields and gardens, which are 
*well cultivated, producing maize, wheat, barley, beans, carrots, turnips, pump- 
kins, gourds used for carrying water, radishes, cucumbers, and garden stiifF, 
as salads, spinach, capsicum, mint, fennel, pepper, one or two plants which 
yield dj^e, Ac., Ac. 

The fruits in season were pomegranates, grapes of three sorts, figs, apples, 
mulberries, peaches, apricots, and walnuts, from the kernels of which they 
make oil, melons and a few cherries. All those fruits ripen towards the end 
of summer, so I used to feast daily on the best while chatting to the 
villagers at work, a quietly inclined people if let alone. No doubt with 
proper security for property, and no marauding sepoys allowed, the 
whole of Panyal would produce silk and grain more than enough to pay its 
expenses. 

Iron is not found in the valley of Gilgit, coming mostly from Ladak 
and Kashmir, consequently there are few workmen. The utensils they use 
are mostly of a coarse soft green semi-transparent stone, called Baloshbul*, or 
pot stone ; these stand fire and are universally used throughout the surround- 
ing countries. Bullet moulds are also cut out of the same material. 

They do not consume much meat, l>eing too poor, but live principally on 
coarse-mixed flour, cakes, ghi and milk. Wine in large quantities is made, every 
large garden having its wine vats. Tlie manufacture is of the simplest descrip- 
tion. A trough four feet long by two broad and three feet deep, is constructed 
of large flat stones cemented with clay ; at one side, near the bottqm, is a hole, 
^^loscd with a wooden plug covered with cloth. The grapes plucked in bunches 
w;omen and children are carried in large baskets, of which the side next 
back is flat ; the grapes are thrown into the vat as they pome from 
> when heaped up a boy gets in and with naked feet treads it' all 

y the plug is removed, and the jiiice flows off into a large bole 
the;^un4 im under. Here it remains covered up for a month 

till feiifietitatibn is pver, or till the owner has no fx^hpti ^ticnce. 
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The hour fixed for the opening is a joyous one, young and old, men and 
women, assemble to tako a little, and amidst a tumult of joyful acclamations 
and song, they bear away the precious liquid, and store it in rooms in 
the fort. Having no pottery, being unacquainted with its manufacture, 
most of the lic^uid is drunk as soon as possible, and a little kept in skin bagfit 
and wooden bowls. The women never get drunk, the men often. 

T was grf'atly troubled by sandflies at this place, which are worse in shady 
damp i>laces, but in a dry spot they only appear at sunrjse fuid sunset. 

On marching from Singul, we first crossed the nala, at the mouth of 
which it is situated, by a rope bridge. Large quantities of fish were observed 
lying (piiotly at the bottom, no one troubling them by net or line.* A guard 
remains Injro on the lookout for armed lMro;yl robbers, who come down the 
ndla on marauding expeditions. 

A dam of btones turns oJT the htream from washing away the fort. 
The rotad leads along the flat and bigli bank on wbieb there is no cultivation, 
being co\ercd with bmddi'rs d('tached by ejutliqiialics from the granite rocks 
abo\e ; tlu*s(* arc of no rare ocoiirrenee, T siw a ease of a large fall Of' rocks 
and eaitli close to the b\»ri at Gilgif during a slight sJiock we had. A 
couple of milcb brouglit us to the village of Giilmutti, o]*posite vrlucJi is the 
large Fort and village of liubbur.t* The iiillucnct* of the ltaj?i of Gaokueli 
commcncob hero, as they give tithes to him as well as to Slier Kil’a. Chang- 
ing eoolios at the fort of (Ldmntti, where they brought me a large present 
of gra2)es and ineloiih, we eontinued along c*h>s(» to the river opposite the 
binall euliivation of J3.irjur, a hamlet of Ihihlmr ; tlu' road thence ascends a 
htgh spur, called Singdus, w'lnch shuts in the* river, to a small gorge through 
V hich it ruhlies wnlh great violence. 

As I was toiling up on foot, the path very steep and liad, the sun very 
powerful, I was met h^ the R.ijji of Gaokuch with his ‘rik.ib’, or following. 
Mutually rashiiig into each other’s einbract', and aiii^ioubly enquiring 
after one another’s health an<l welfare, w(* continued our coui'se, dipping . 
down to the river again, where under the shade of a few tamarisk hushes, he 
made mo eat a fine melon and smoke the Calinet of Peace, 'Atiat Kh^n is a 
thick set, dark, middle-sized man of common-place ajqiearaiice, about foi-ly 
years of jage. Ho was mounted on a good young pony 13*2 hands high, 
of his own breeding, carrying him well over the bad slipiiery rocks ; finally 
we ascended the side of the plateau on which Gaokuch stands. The fort 
and village are situated about two mile.s further on ; no vegetation on this 
plain till we reached the village. The whole valley is about miles broad, 
but as we have been gradually ascending the whole way from Gilgit, 

« Otters also ^ou^d. The people ditch fish by small conical baskets fixed into the 
end of a dam aoroes the stream. 

t:A small colony of Bayyids make it of Some imporiiance. 
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th 0 fitttroTindiag hills, quite bare, are not so high as lower down. The 
Slngdas spur divides Panyal from Gaokuch. As we approached the Fort, 
the distant snow-covered hills of Yassin and Pamir came into view. On 
coming up to the fort, the I>ogra seixjys who guard the district, formed up 
}md presented arms to us, a motley group armed with ilint-lock smooth bore 
muskets. My encamping ground, on this 29th July, was a levtd of green 
sward, fringed with willow trees, a delightful contrast to the bare rocks and 
glare of the last few days* journey. Here I was at the end of civilization, 
and truly glad to have arrived at the object oP my desires. The Gaokuch 
j^lateau' is bounded to the north by high rocky hillocks which descend pre- 
cipitously to the river. The Fori is built on a large rock, the sketch was 
taken from the top of one of thost^ overlooking the river, on the top of 
which I disturbed a lloek of urial, or wild sheep. 

The whole valley is about two miles broad, of which the plateau takes 
up mile, the river and some uncultivated strips on the o])posite bank, the 
rest. This is the * ultima Thule* of India, or rather of the inlluence of Brilish 
Buie. ^Just beyond Gaokuch, and divided from it hy a deep ravine, commence 
the fields of the extreme frontier village of Aish, and beyond, about four 
miles, comes the frontier of Yassin. From both sides of the border a strict 
watch is kept ou the oj)])oaite party, no one being allowcnl to pass without a 
messenger from either Chief aocompati^ing him. I went with the Kdja to 
the furtho'^t point pos'<ible, and there we found two lads of sixteen, keeping 
a ^larp lookout, their matchlocks rt'sting against the rocks close by, and if 
we had attempted to go further, th(» Yassins, though we could not see them, 
would have been sure to have taken a shot at us. 

Below us was an expanse of river bed about half a mile broad, without a 
living creature, or fish or fowl being visible. Ojjposite was the valley of 
Karambar winding away into the <ii.stance, little known’ or used, and down 
it was rushing a broad stream of dirty water direct from the snowy heights 
of the Pamir. It forms its junction with the stream from Yas«in at this 
point, meeting at about right angles. The two streams create a great 
qpmmotion, yrhen, as now, the snows are melting, filling the whole bed with 
a Aallow flood.* 

On returning to Aish and its fields of golden grain and shady, groves, 
1 found under a clump of fine trees a repast laid out in true native style ; 

basket of hot chapatis baked like n^'*, another with a large bowl 
fS. Irosh curds in which was a wooden spoon. Spreading blankets we all sat 
down, and had our share of bread with a slice of raw cucumber and salt 
' to each of us, the curds were placed in the middle of the party, and 

' ' * the head of the Km^mbar is a lake Ibnned by a glacier, which up the 

W^en^the lake gets too fidl and heavy, the dam broal^ causing the ftofiil rush 
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as each required so he took a spoonful ; in tHis Way w soon Wished the * 
first course — ^after which came some beautifeil ripe melons, long in shape 
with smooth green skins, some with green, others with yellow^ 5 they were 
cut up in long slices and distributed. The third and final course a large ' 
pannier of apricots, for which fruit the place is famcrfi. I got up after all 
was over, feeling I should require no more food for a week ; then I 
buted some tobacco, and took, myself, forty whiffs. The whole proceeding ' 
was most picturesque, the place, the men, &c.', Ac. I shall long rememW the 
scene and our conversation, which was mostly on the history of the place and 
its peo])Io. 1 remained at Gaokuch four days, strolling about and enjoying 
the (leiiglitful climate. The elevation is about 6,800 feet. The sun at noon 
is powerful, but more endiirable than at Simla or Murree. The water which 
irrigates the plateau descends from a sj)ring high up a valley to the south, 
at the head of which valley is the range of mountains which divides Yassin, 
Tangyr, and Gaokuch. The supply sometimes fails in dry seasons, there 
being no glaciers on the south side to feed the stream. 

The people dr(v«*s like their noiglibours in coloured paijamas, whfte cot- 
ton k\ivtas worked ovtu’ the front with a ])atchwork of coloured cloth ; the 
caps are either the Yassin kulahs, or else tlio bag cap used by all the 
Gilgitis or Botes. Just below on tlie river’s edge is a small patch of soil, 
from which they extract salt by boiling the earth in water. 

Tobacco, salt, and iron, are tlie three articles of which these countries 
are most in want. If an iron mine were to be discovered, as no doubt it 
will be some day, the status oF the whole people would bo raised thereby, 
and a groat impetus be given to the iiidiistrios of a naturally hard- 
working people. 

Faqirs and pirs, or saints, both beg and rob the })eople. 1 saw a case of 
a fine strong faqir with five murids, chelas or disciples, who used to go about 
sometimes mounted, at oilu»r times on foot, and beg all tliey could, and occa- 
sionally, if they found aji opportunity, would take by force food, clothing, 
ponies, goats, fowls, Ac., giving in exchange (a'wiZy or charms, against illness, 
the evil eye, ill-luck, and love charms. 

One peculiarity in the dress of these people is the use of the brooch. It 
is made of different, sizes and shapes, but generally a ring with a needle attached 
to qne side. Ivory, mother-o’-pearl, brass, and silver, are used in their construe- , 
tion., ' Both sexes wear them, the women to fasten their chogas together, the 
itoieu to hang on their charms. It is curious to see these charms sewn up in, 
little bags, dangling from whatever part of the body they are supposed to affect,' 
am Ac. Although saltpetre is universally found, they do 
i^;nnderstand.hd^ to purify it. Sulphur is found in Nagyr and Hunza, and is 
sold hy weight. Gux\powder is made by all who have gumf^ ^ 

in th^lir dwfi hotu^^ by their own hands, no regidar manufacturer makes it' 
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It is of a y^ity woak description, about four time# otn* English 
being put into the gun, ID drains of theirs to 2J of miiie. Tlie 
- proportions a^ as followed : Nitre, 5 parts ; sulphur i part ; charcoal 
impart sii?: parts. \ 

I>in^g summer all the ponies and cattle are sent up to the grazing 
> ground' in the Hills, but in winter, which is long and severe, all animals are 
housed, fodder being collected during the autumn for their use, grass and 
"the leaves of most trees. " - 

Donkeys have lately been introduced in Gilgit and Panyal. The Dogra 
^'orce, which attacked and massacred the people of Yassin in 1863, brought 
; ,^owh several with them. They are small, quite black, without the usual 
‘stripft down the back and shoulders, but liavc a white nose ; they are used in 
the gardens for carrying loads* of eai*th, manure, or in harvesting crops, but 
^ not ridden. 

All the cloth, iron, drugs, &c., which find their way into the Gilgit valley 
, are brought up by the Koli and Palas men from the unknown banks of the 
Indus, which river runs through Yagistan, or Independent territory, from 
' BirWal Pineji in the Panjab vtd Koli through Chilas. The loads are of 60 
ibs. each, carried throughout by Jiien, who are paid 30 Kashmir chilkis, of 8 
atmaS each, for the trip up to Gilgit. Little or no merchandise reaches these 
|)^s through Kashmir, owing to the excessive taxation and bad roads. 

I returned to Srinagar by the main road through , Gurais and the 
Pir Pass, having had very little spori, though the country is full 
;of it, owing to the season being too late for shooting. 

I can recommend Gilgit as a field for sportsmen, especially if they 
take no Kashmiri shikdris, as the latter spoil the whole country and are 
quite unnecessary, the Gilgitis being keen shikaris themselves. 
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On the Ghalchah Langmges (Wahht and Sanf:ol0.r;^Sg Iti B.CSKaW, , 
2*olliical Agent, late on sjpeoial dulg at £dshgIU6r, . ' 

The dialects of which a brief sketch is here given, are spoken in yallib^^ 
whicli descend to the east and west respectively from the Pamir plateau. 
They are members of a group of kindred dialects which ‘prevail about the 
head waters of the Oxus ; the SaHkoU being the ^nly one of them whose 
home is on the east of Pamir, on one of the affluents of the Ydrkand river. 
The inhabitants of Kolab, Mjicha, Karatigin, Barwaz, Koshan, Shighndn, 
Wakhan, Badakhshan, Zeibak or SangKch, Minjan, &c., (see maps) ate aU 
classed by their Turk! neighbours under the general designation of Ghal- 
CTiAir ; they are mostly Shi’ah Musalmans, and speak eitlier Persian or other 
kindred dialects. “ Such evidence as we have, confirmed hy the general 
report of tlio nations round, ascribes (to them) a Tajik (j. <?., an Iranian) 
origin.’** Now the Tiljiks form the substratum of population all over 
Western Turkistan, where, as well as in Persia, the Iranians are intermixed 
with and dominated over by Turkish tribes. To us, the Tajiks represent 
the earliest inhabitants of the regions occupied by them, for the Turanians 
now settled there are of later introduction ; and no recognisable trace of any 
pre-Aryan poi>ulatiou is to Ixi found there. 

The Tajiks of the plains speak their own form of Persian, differing 
merely in prommciiitioii and in a few peculiarities from the language of 
Tran. The Badakhshis are s:ii<l to have only adopted that language within 
the last few centuries, having formerly spoken a dialect of their own, probably 
a mere jpatois of Persian whose peculiarities gradually gave way before a freer 
intereour^ with their neiglibouring kindred. 

There remain the more secluded tribes of the higher valleys, south and 
east of Badakhshdn, also of Aryan race and of the Persic branch. A glance 
’ at their vocabularies will prove this : hut in order to show that these dialects 
are not mere offshoots or corruptions of modern Persian (notwithstanding the 
numberiS of Persian words which they have adopted), I have collected a list 
of vrhich seem to have a closer connection with the early eastern form 

of Persi^i; Zieind, and even with other Aryan tongues. t 

Wood’s Xbtus, ed. 1872. Col. Yule’s Essay, p. xxiii. 

.f Thus the Zoiri meidhydm can never have passed through the Persian form 
- to the word (ndddlo). Nor the Zend syllable raiiha have had 

Its, two bl^dod into one in the Persiaii word rUh on its way to the Ghalchah 

(be^^ derived front Z^nd in a different way 

jfrem Perdaii not thtongh it. jSee GOmp^tive List of Words. 
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* 

Hisioiy tells us nothing of their arrival in their present seats, nor 
whence they came. Their own traditions, as far as we know, are equally 
silent ; but perhaps their language may afford some indications. With this 
view it is necessary to consider their geographical position. If a line be 
drawn transversely across the paper from the upper left hand corner towards 



Indians 

the lower right hand corner, this will represent a poiiion gi the HimaJaya- 
Pamir water-parting If then on the left of this we draw a hori^fiontal line 
falling on the former at an angle, shall have a rough representation of 
the Hindd-Kush water-parting in its relation to the other. The tribes 
which we are considering live in the acute angle north of the Hincld- 
Kush spur ; while in the obtuse angle whicli forms its supidement dwells 
another group of tribes called the Dards. Jieyond the Pamir mountains 
live the Turkis of Kashgharia 

With the latter of course the Ghalchahs have no connection of speech. 
And, if they were simply the foremost tribes of an eastward migration of 
the Persic race we should expect their language to have no closer radical 
epnnection with tliat of their other neighbours, the Da^ds, than that of their 
crupposed parents the Persians or Tajiks has. There might have been an in- 
terchange of words during the centuries that they have dwelt in one another’s 
neighbourhood ; but grammatical connection con only exist where there is 
previous linguistic affinity and (roughly) in proportion to its closeness. 

moreover, the Dards were similarly an offshoot from the Hindu 
(sent up into the mountains after tho settlement of the latter in India)^ 
tiim ae we ^ow that the tongues of Persians and Hindus have diverged 
frcun a eouunon original* each successive offshoot from either would probably 
get fortbor and further apart in point of language. As Perldaa eaad l^nii 
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are sisters, Ohalchah and Dardu would then be cousins^ and should e^|>ect 
to find this more distant relationship typified in their sp^^ ^ 

It is therefore interesting to compare the ^Ohalchah 
dialects. Isolated words may creep into a language at' any time, especially 
when new ideas or inventions reach a rude people from a more civilized one. 
It will be seen, however, from a list which I have collected, that the words 
which resemble one another in Ghalchah and Bardu convey the most simple and 
fundamental ideas. But it i.s to a comparison of grammtitical forms that 
we must look for. a measurement of the degree of afiinity that exists 
between them. 

First, with regard to the declension of the Noun. Hero the Ghal- 
chah dialects are almost bare of inflection, the cases being chiefly marked by 
separable pre-positions and post-positions. But the one termination of an 
oblique case which is not so separable (in the Wakhi dialect), occurs also 
as a Dardu inflection. In the Wakhi Instruincntativo and Ablative cases, 
the termination an is used in adilition to tlie appropriate preposition ; as in 
Latin (e. g. ctuti viro). There is also a Genitive absolute with the same 
termination, wliich may possibly be a relic of its general use for the Genitive 
case, e. g., zui-an^ mine, “ the king’s.^* 

Now, taking Dr. Leitner’s work as the most complete account we have 
of the Dardu dialects, we find in the Arniya form (or that sj)oken in the 
valleys adjoining Wakhan on the south of the tiindd-Kush water-parting), 
the same termination an used for aU the oblique eases of the Plural. It is 
not used in the Singular, but still it is distinct from the proper terruiuation 
of the Plural, as will be seen below. 


Ghalohah (Wakhi). 

Nom. S. wir 
Nom. Pi. mirislit 
Gen. „ ' indrai ) (ax) 
Dat. „ mtrav-ar 
Acc. „ mirav 
Instr. , „ da mtravKS 
Abl. \ miravxm 


Enoltsii. Dabdu (Arniya). 


a king 
kings 
of kings 
to kings 
kings 

with or by kings 
fix)m kings 


Nom. 8. mith\ 

Nom. PI. mifhxmn, 

Gen. „ mltermiKS, 

Dat. „ mitaranx^-^te* 

Acc. „ miteranxis, 

Instr. „ mitemns^-solnega, 
Abl. „ miteranxjsi-sar. 


It will .be seen that the Dardu noun has preserved the termination an 
iu .otber oblique causes where it has been lost or has never existed in Wakhi ; 
on ether b^d the Wakhi has got it in the Singular well as in the 
Plural.^, 13ie Plural affix in Aimiya bei^ also an (as av is in 

clearness* sake I also give the 
ambiguity does not exist. . , . 
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<}lULX.oitA.H (Wakhi). English. 
Nom. BL gmeht they 

<3«n. „ ghn'^iK^') of them 

Dat. „ to them 

Instr. „ iiaghvAy by them 

AbL „ sa from them 


Dardu (Aruiya). 
hami 
ha/nitAN 
haw it AN- te 
hami(AN-mBe 
hamitAN-sar 


Where the t would seem to be merely euphonic to save the meeting^ 
of two vowels. 

Thus in both languages the termination a7i has become a merely formal 
one for some or all of the oblique cases, but requiring to be re-inforced by 
prepositions or postpositions. It was probably once significative, and may 
* have been the mark of some primitive case which did duty for all tho 
various objective relations of nouns, until a want was felt for greater preci- 
sion which was attained by superposing special affixes and preflxi‘S.* 

Passing on from this general oldiqiie inflection to tho j^articular cases, 
wo find that the Qenitire in tine Ohalehah dialect under notii o is formed 
merely by the apposition of the noun (in its oblique form if an \ ) to aiio- 
other noun. In some of the Dardu dialects the same K'oins to !)e the rule, 
though others have a s})oeial genitive form . 


(-1. 


Arntya. 
Nom. somtn 

Obi. sormo 

Gen. sonno 

Arniya. 
Nom. ntiterdnn 

Obi. miteramn | 

Gen. miteramim 


Kaulisji. 

gold 

of gold 


Arniya. 

miter 


witaru 


( -fe 

X -hite 


mi tarn 


4e 

-somega 

-ear 


Enoltsu. 
kings 
to ^ 

with > kings (aKo A cc.) 
from ) 
of kings 


English. 
a king, 
to 7 1 ' 

tom 
of a king, 

Lvua.yij^a. 

thamd, 

thaino < -hath 
C -tzmn 

thmno 


Nom' host a hand 

OW. (Ace. and Abl.) ^ 

C irom a hand 

Ckn. hofto of a hand 


Ei.lLA,SlU. 

ObL «Mi« <Dat. 

aild Abl.) 
Gea. »hi«9 


SiroLTsu. 
a king 

to (or from) a 
king 

of a king 


Kalasha. English. 

motsh a man 

motshes (Dat. and to (or from) 
Abl.) man 

motshes of a man. 


So Use the^ Pronouns. 

• hliUIer show^ Chat several genitives and daUves wsreorigili^tly 
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Obi. 


Gen. 


ma 


vm 


I 
to 

fuiBe by > me 
mr from ' 
of me 


e4e 
< ’■m 


iu 


thou 
f »te to ^ 
ta < mnase by V thee 
C j;$ar from ' 
ta of thee 




he 

r-tif to ^ 
ytmahj fhim 
C ^mr fcom J 
hato of him 


ham 

to 


In all these, it will be seen, the Genitive is merely the oblique form 
stripped of the special affixes or prefixes of other cases. * It is the same in 
the Ghalehah dialects ; compare the following pronouns of Saril^oli which 
pobsebs sof>araie oblique forms ; 


SARTKOLf. 


Nom. 

imz 

I 

fdo 


thou 

gU 


ho 



to 

( 

' •ar 

to -s 

( 

< -ar 

to 

Ohl. 

mu \ 

.jfs by > me 

tu ] 

-its 

by > thee 

wi ^ 

j -its 

by [him 


i 


i 



( 

<SfC 

) 

Gen 

mu 

of me 

lu 


of thee 

wi 


of him 


Btit the rule holds good throughout, <*vcn when, as in the ca^e of sub- 
stantives, the (singular) oblKpie <‘ascb have no form distinct from the 
nominal ive. 

The JOafive in the Ghalehah dialer ts is formed by the post-position or 


or ir. This also occurs iu one of 
Compare : 

GhaLCITAH (Wakhi and Saiikoli). 

Nom. Sing. nUr ^ 

Dat. „ mir-XB, 

Nona. PI* mirav 

Dat. ,9 mirav-XB 


the Daidu dialects, the Khajuna. 

D\rt)U (Khajuna). Ekolish. 

thdm rV a kiug 

thdm-BB to a king 

ilhUno kings 

thdmo-'B* jy^ to kings 


So also the KLijuna Pronouns * 


Nom. ggd 

I 

umm 

thou 

in 

he 

Dat. ggiB 

to me 

umkB 

to thee 

irmBB 

to him 

Nom. mi 

we 1 

uwd 

they 



Dat. m^ARtous | 

UWBBB 

to them 




The Aeou$ativ0 in the Dard dialects has no appropriate termination or 
hut consists of the bare noun either in its nominative or its oblique 


la Greek, letim J^noh, &c., and quotes in a foot note the statement that *tho 
Algonqdins have hut one case, which may he callod locative.’ Lectures in the Science 
of LanfiMge, vdU 1^ pp. ^50. Sd* 1S6G. 

* In Lsitims^s wcurkthui stands as thm6r^ hut the n is probably a misprint 
fpr m* r 

; * > 
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{om. So also in Qhalcbali (WakM) for this case the noun is often used 
'Without any special mark, though occasionally the syllable a is either pre» 
fixed or affiiled. 

The Ahlaiw$ and Inilmmmtal cases have been already mentioned. The 
inflectional termination is the same for bqth groups. The only post-positions 
or pre-positions in these cases that can be compared are IcatU in Sarikoli, 
and Icnth in Khajuna^ meaning and perhaps %a (or Ua) in Wakhi with 
the Khajuna meaning from. 

We now come to the Vebb. The two forms of the Infinitive {phi 
and ono) in the Shina (Bard) dialects, appear to correspond with the two 
i^rms in Wakhi {ah and an or in), which, however, have lost the final 
vowel. 


INFINITIVES. 


EjraiJBB. 


Baedu, Ghalchah. 


Gilgiti. 

Astori 

Wakhi. 

to die 

,, 

miri-6so 

mara-m 

to say or tell . 

. ray-OKi 

. 

kkan-kiL 

to cook 

pty-6so 

foeh~^ 

to do ... . 

. tOKL 

... 

hhks. 


The Ealasha form of Bardu also has an Infinitive resembling that of 
the Wakhi in a>t, e g on-ik “to bring”, dek “to give”, jagd4k “to see”, 
har4k “ to do”, mond-ek “ to say, &c 

The Infinitive in Bardu seems to be declined as a verbal noun, as in 
the Bhalchah dialects, e g tok% djo “ from doing”. 

The whole of the inflectional part of the Ghalchah Verh-^conjugatim 
is effected by means of two sets of personal terminations, of which one set is 
used for the Future Present, and the other for the Past Tenses. The former 
set may be thus compared with the terminations of the same Tense in the 


Bardu (Shina) ; 

ENUIiISH. BaSBU. GhAIiCHAH. 

Shina. Wakhi. SarikoU. 

1 go or will go .. Iku 5oy-i7K waz rocA-AM uvaz sd-’it 

thou die. . tuhoy-^ tu rach-j fdos6 

he &o jo hoye or hogeg ydo rach^d yu sau4t 

we Ac. he hoy-os or hbs eak raeh-AS md^k sd-’w 

7 ^ Ac tzoboy-m ecwht rctoh-ii: tamdaA 

^ tlpigr A<1* ye hoy-m or hoy-ss ydUiht rach-AS woik 


This jremarkable similarity between the personal tenninatioiks d the 
Tense in the two groups of dialect^ does not etMtA to the 
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other Set of terminations (those of the Past Tenses) which are very pecnli^ 
in Wakhi and Sarikoli.^ 

Thus, to sum up, we have discovered omilarities between^the ^o groups 
of dialects, as regards the noun declension; Ist in the mode of eispri^ i'be 
Genitive (by simple apposition), 2nd the Dative (by the aflSx or, er), 8rd 
the Accusative (a negative resemblance), 4th the Instrumental and Ablative 
(by means of a termmation an in addition to the appropriate pre-^'^ or post« 
positions, which themselves are in two instances alike). • IJhie Nominative 
can afford no evidence either way. Only in the remaining prepositions and 
post-positions used with the cases can no resemblance be traced, as well as in 
the special terminations which give a plural sense. Thus by far the greater 
part of the noun declension in Ghalchah has parallels amongst the Dardu 
dialects. 

Again in the conjugation of the verb, we have seen that 6 out of the 6 
personal terminations of the Future l^resent Tense are similar in Dardu 
(Shina) and in Ghalchah ; while the Wakhi Infinitive meets with a pretty 
close parallel in Kalasha (Dardu), and both its forms seems to be the 
same as those of the Shina (Dard) dialect, merely dropping the final vowel 
of these. 

The resemblances therefore cover pretty nearly half the inflections of 
the Wakhi verb ; and the differences occur in the remaining set of personal 
terminations (used for the Past Tenses), as also in the Particiifies, 

The resemblances in the vocabulary represent the most simple and 
organic ideas (see Comparative Table), 

This radical similarity between the. Ghalchah and the Dardu groups of 
languages, so far as it goes would seem to show that the j)resent local con- 
nection of these two groups cannot be the result of movements starting 
from opposite quarters and meeting accidentally in tlie present homos of the 
tribes in question. If Ghalchahs and Dards were offshoots detached respect- 
ively from the Persic and Indie races at a period when the languages of those 
two races had already assumed their present distinct types, they could 
scarcely, in their isolated valleys, severed from one another by snowy ranges, 
have worked back their dialects in the direction of primitive unity. This 
would have been reversing the natural course of events. 

yfe must therefore suppose that the ancestors of the Ghalchahs and 
Dards, at one time lived together and spoke much the same language, 
^thou^ their dialects have since diverged ; and although that divergence is 
preoi^ly of .such a nature as to bring one group into the Persic class and the 

a strong mutual resemblance. The 
the range which divides Ghalchahs from Dards,, 

between the Persic and Indie tongues ; and th€» 

, that range contain a trail of Aryans pointing 
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as plainly towards India, as those dn the north do towards that greater 
FOrsia which comprises all lE^ersiim-speaking races frpm the Jaxartes to the 
mountains of Kurdistdn. 

But further, as the discortillf, in undisturbed soil, of a skeleton with 
all its parts lying together in their proper relatiye positions, proves to the 
geologist that the body of which it is the remains must have been deposited 
there atj or soon after, death, and consequently that the habitat of the 
living animal^;m\\st have been near ; similarly the present position of the 
Bard and Ghalchah tribes on either flank of the speech-parting Range 
fil Hindd-Kush, — bound together by dialectic ties, and yet attached also in 
the same whry to the neighbouring nations, the Persic limb lying towards the 
Persian side, the Indie limb towards the Indian side, — ^would seem to shew 
that the early home of their unity cannot have been far off. Had they 
divided asunder in some ‘distant land, what probability was there of their 
coming together again in one locality, and of their finally taking up relative 
positions precisely corresponding with their respective linguistic affinities ? 

The connection of the Ghalchah hill-tribes with the Badakhshis and of 
the'se again with the Tajiks or Iranian population of Central Asia, is so idairi 
that it is recognised by all the natives of those regions. On the otlier hand 
|ihe Bards, whose languages are classed as decidedly Indian or Sanskritic by 
Br. Leitner, extend from the axis of the Hindd-Kush Range down to and 
across the Indus. In the valleys of Guraiz and Til61 they overlap or inter- 
mingle with the Kashmiri race, from which again an unbroken chain of dia- 
lects has been traced out by Mr. Drew* througli the outer Himalaya valleys, 
connecting by a gradual passage the Kaslmiiri with the Hindi spoken in the 
plains of India. 

It is not alone in the extreme eastern section of the Hiudd-Kush that 
a speech-parting of the kind described above exists: If, as is probable, 
the Siahposh Kaffis are merely unconverted Bards, they are matched on 
the noAh by the Ghalchah inliabitants of the valleys of Minjan, Sanglich, 

• &c., and the linguistic water-parting coincides with the geographical one, 
at least as far west as the Khawak Pass above Kabul. 

Thus in the same way that, phllologically^ the Indian and Persian 
tongues have been traced back through ancient writings into such mutually 
re^mbling forms of speech as to imply original unity ; soj" geogn^ieally, 
/we cm at the present day follow up from either end a«haiu of Indio and 
Persic tribes until we And the last links of each fixed close together On the 
flainks of the Hindd-Kush Range, and connected with one another by linguis- 
/tie ties., 

^ Wliether this distribution is of so early a date as to indicate the line 
: 0 f the -(Original migrations of the Aryans on their way to fedia i leave to 
* See bis Jummu end Kashmir*’, p. 467* 
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abler heads to determine ; but it seems probable that the separation of the 
Bards from the fihalchahs took place a:^time when, there still existed a 
spoken tongue neither distinctly Indian n ^^ stinctly Peiidan *bu^ contain- 
ing the germs of both. If the Dardu hip^p^ation from the"^ north had 
been a late one, (say at the time of the ‘STii^chi or of the Musalmdh inva- 
sions) at a time when the language spoken in the plains of Bactria had 
become ahixost as strongly differentiated from that of India as at the 
present day,— it is not easy to see how the speech of 4he Dards could 
have taken its development on Indian lines, as it has done ; and vice versA* 
The fact of the tongues under notice still retaining so much mutual 
resemblance, together with a local connection, would imply that they were 
descended directly from one and the same mother ; while the fact of their 
belonging to the opposite families shows that we must not seek their 
common parentage either in the Indian or in the Persian tongue, but in 
an early Indo- Iranian mother dialect, which alone would be capable of 
giving birth to two such children from the same womb. To put the 
matter in other words, it would seem that the Ghalchah and Bard nations 
must have liv(^d each a life of its own, distinct from that of any other 
branches of the Aryan race and changing less fast than they, ever since 
they emerged from the oneness of the Indo-lranian stem. They are true 
sisters, and yet they belong to rival families. Hence they must be of that 
generation in which the split occurred. In any lower generation they 
would either not he sisters, or, ifJjhey were, they would belong to the same 
branch of the family. No Spanish Bourbon has been brother to a French 
Bourbon since the generation in which the distinction first arose. 

Again, if the Bards wore admitted to have come down across the Hindd- 
Kush in those early days, but the Kashmiri and outer Himalayan popula- 
tions were supposed to bo a reflex wave of migration sent up by the ludo- 
Aryans after their arrival and settlement in India, what a gap we ought to 
have between the dialects of tlie Bards and those of these later comers into 
their neighbourhood, a gap representing the whole progress in language made 
between the time when the Indo- Aryans were still a mere Central Asian tribe 
with incipient peculiarities of speech, and that when, their great migration 
aceompliriied, they were in possession of their Sanskrit form of language. 
A gap certainly does appear to exist, but I am not able to judge whether 
it is a sufficiently? broad one, or whether later inquiries may not fill it up as 
the gap between Kashmiri and Panjdbi has been filled by Mr. Brew’s re- 
searches. 

:«Max Muller tells us : Before the ancestors of the Indians and Per- 
sians i^pted loir the South, and'the leaders of the Greek, Eoman, Celtic, Tou- 
tonic,,' and Slayd^.coldnies marched towards the shores of Europe, there 
cla^ of Aryans settled probably on the highest elevation of 
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Central Asia [the Western slopes of the Belortagh (Pamir), near the 
sources of Oxus and Jatartes.J,: After this clan broke up, the aiscestors of 
the Indians and Zoroastrians have remained for some time together 
in their migrations or new si^lements.” [Max Muller's Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Vol. I, pp. 2381 Ed. 1866.] 

Perhaps to this we may hereafter be able to add something like the 
following : 

After a long< settlement in and about fertile Badakhshdn (during which 
slight differences of speech sprung up between south and north), the fur- 
*ther disruption took place. The southern section of the Indo-Iranian clan 
poured over the Hindu-Kush water-shed by successive waves into the long 
valleys of the Kuner, Panjkorah and Gilgit rivers (perhaps also of others 
further west) which lead down towards the Indus. Arrived in the broad 
plains of the Panjab, where the conditions were favourable to exi^ansion, 
they increased in numbers and civilization, developing out of the dialect 
which they had brought with them the rich structure of Sanskrit. The 
northern section of the clan, left behind in Badakhshan and increasing in 
their turn, expanded westward and northward, and also closed up behind 
their departing brethren into the valleys on their own side of the Hindd- 
Kush, pushing the hindmost of the Indo- Aryans across into the heads of 
the valleys on the south. In the plains of Biictria and of Irdn the dialectic 
differences which had perhaps begun to exist before the departure of their 
southern kinsmen, developed into Zend^ud early Persian; while those 
fragments of either branch which were leKxiigh and dry in the valleys on 
both sides of the Hindd- Kush, isolated from the main bodies of the Persians 
and Indians respectively, were less affected by the linguistic tendencies of 
their more civilized and numerous brethren ; tlicir speech changed in a less 
rapid ratio, and moreover they had been the latest to divide asunder ; and 
thus their dialects retain to the present day a much closer mutual resem- 
blance than do the languages of the two great nations whose ancestors 
once dwelt with theirs. As the forefathers of the Indian and Persian races 
remained longest together of all the Indo-European tribes, and their lan- 
guages show consequently the closest mutual affinities of all the great 
divisions of the Aryan family ; so also among the minor tribes of those two 
eijs^er races, the Ghalchahs and Dards appear to have remained together 
. longer than the rest of their kindred, and their dialects Consequently show 
greater coincidences than any other two which can be picked from both 
ladea of the border between Indian and Persian speech. 
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Tlie Sounds 

And their Bepres^tations. 

The dialects of Sarikol and Wakhdn are not found in a written form. 
They exist only as spoken by the people. For all literary purposes Persian 
is used by those who have sufficient education to know how to read and 
write. 

Many of the sounds in the spoken dialects of Sarikol and Wakhd-u are 
different from any that can bo expressed by the ordinary Arabic letters. 
To employ thes^ in representing Sarikoli and Wakhi words, it would be 
necessary to adopt a considerable number of conventional signs. As this 
may be just as accurately done with Homan characters, I shall confine my- 
self to the latter in the following pages, itistead of forming an adapted 
oriental alphabet for this [mrpose. 

The accented d will be used for the Central Asian broad sound resem- 
bling that of aw in the word paim. 

The a (with a grave accent) will represent the Italian sound as in farct. 
The unaccented for the short oriental sound as in * -America’, * wom^^n,* 

* oriental,’ * ordinary,’ &c. 

The vowel c, for its sound in the English word then. 

The same accented, e, will rhyme with the English word ??ury. 
Unaccented t as in him. 

Accented i or t as in machine. 

Unaccented o, as in the Gorman word GoU, 

Accented 6 or 6^ as in English yo. 

Dotted o, as in German schon. 

Unaccented w, as in German liund. 

Accented d or as in English rumour. 

Dotted u, as in German, 7nuh€, 

Diphthong ai as in mitraille ; ei as reveille ; au and ao pretty nearly 
as in German and English now. 

The ordinary consonants need not be separately mentioned. The fol- 
lowing forms however require description : 

The compound th represents the hard sound of the English th in the 
word thing. 

The compound dh represents its soft sound in the word the. 

The accented z represents the French sound of the consonant in 
ye, or the z in the English word azure. ^ 

Shin to be pronotmeed as in English (same as French ch in eho8€j or 
Cfermsn eeh viieehdn). 

Ch as in E%lish (represented in French by /cA, and in German by 
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•fas in English (French 

W as in English, but always distinctly pronounced and not coalescing 
with the preceding vowel. 

The rough German cA (as in fmcheri) will be represented by hlih. The 
softer German sound as in ich (more usual in Wakhi and Sariljioli) will 
be represented by AA. It is, however, a little harsher than in ich. There 
is another sound intermediate between these and an sA ; the tongue being 
placed considerably farther back than in the latter and the sibilation conse- 
quently coming from the back of the palate instead of from the front. 

, This will be represented by the combination ceh. 

^ G^A.is the oriental ghain In some words of Wakht it is softened 
down to the intonation of the g in the German word iagc. 


Sketch of Wakhi' Grammar. 

The Substantive. 

There is no distinction of Qenier. The Plural is formed by affixing 
the syllable isht for the Nominative and the syllable ac for the oblique 
cases. 

The relations of substantives are expressed either by position, or by 
means of significant Prepositions or Postpositions attached to. the Singular 
or Plural form. The Ablative and Instrmncntative take, besides those, a 
termination resembling the case-terminations in the classical languages. 

The Singular has two forms ; that of the Ablative and Instrumentative, 
and that of the other cases. The Plural has three . that of the Nominative, 
that of the ordinary oblique cases, and that formed by the addition of the 
Ablative termination to the latter. 


SiNOULAE. 


Tbe house [Nom.] IchUn 

the house’s [Gen.] hhUn 

to the house [Dat.] khUn-ox 

the house [Acc.] khiln 


or khUfi^B, 

at or in the house [Loc.] dsL-khUn 

on the house 

by or with the [Instr.] d^*khilmu 
txovx tbe house [Abl.] ..tsa-AAtfnon 


Plueal. 

houses khUnishi 

of houses khUmv 

to houses khUmv-BX 

houses khUnav 

at or in houses Ast^khUnav 

on houses ,.Bak^kh4mv 

by or in the houses ^.diSL^hlMnavm 
from houses tsorkhilmvan 


’ The Noun in the Genitive is merely placed before the governing noun 
without eny sign ; e. g., khUn b&r *Hho door of the house (the bouse>*door)’*. 

The signs of the Dative and Accusative (ar and a) arc sometimee pre- 
fixed inetead following ; as ar-bdzdr to the market/’ 
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The Ar).u:cTT\E is not iiilloeted. It precedes the Substantive. 

An adjective can bo formed from a substantive by tbo adilition of the 
tcrini nation ting or 'ting. Ex. rwar-iing “belonging to a day’^, daily’*. 

Tfijs raoj?ov3r. 

Tlie JVr^onal and Substantival Pronouns are declined as follows ; — 

S ITnII U LAE, Pl UE AL, 

1st. 


Norn. 

7'*?^.:? 

.1 

sale, sakiaht ... 

. . .?.wo 

tJoii. 

r/Vj /ZUif ..... 

.my, of me 

.filhl 


Dat. 

Jiuft' 

.to me 

tiak-ar 


Aoc. 

mif.i,am((z .. 

.me 

aak-a 

ns 

fjOe. 

— mnz . . .. 

. (at, in) me 

"■^-^sak 

(at, in) us 

Inst V. 

[ muz‘Hn ... 

(fruiu, with) mi‘ 

— ,s(ik-(tii 

(from, with) us 

Abl. 

3- 






'InA. 


Noin. 

hi 

.. thou 

Sft'f.'ih/ 

...yo 

<jon. 

a 

. . ..tiiy, if thee* 

Sf/r 

...yonr, of you 


hir 

to t h('o 



. . to you 

Acc, 

tiio^ a-fae .. 

thee 

ii'n\ .s'tfv-a 

...you 

Lot*. 

— tao 

... (jit, in) Iheo 

.b'lir 

...(.nfc, in) yon 

Jiistr. 

"I litO-CiH . . 

(Troni, with) 



All 

j 

flu‘0 

— stir.fn} 

...(from, with) you 



:^rd. 



wio 

lie nr iliiit 

UflhsJt t 

tluu' 

Gen. 



oi" him 

i/an 


Ihit. 

yno-(t)\gtw\\ 

ynr to him 

ya r n yif ii,h ( -nr 

to lliem 

Acc. 

yao, (i-yftQ.,. 

liiin 



tlrem 

Tjoc. 

^—yno ... 

(at-, in) him 




C sikao^ . . . 

. on him 

— ijdr 


Abl. 

sdnan .... 

. ...from him 

yd’//, — ydn-an 



—ya'n 






Pfflkctive 

I’uo^orx. 




(Singular and Plural.) 


Nom. 

hhat 


ho hi nisei F, she herself, <S:e. 

Gen.- 

khii 


of himself, &o. ; 

Ids, her or its- own 

Dat. 

khaUar 


to hini'ieir, Ac. 


Aec. 

khat 


himself, Ac. 


Loc. 

— khai 


(at, in) himself, Ac. 

Instr. 

Abl. 

1 — kMUan 

(from, with) himself, Ac. 


* Here the preposition is inooiporatcd with the pi<moun for »ihum 

for sa gdo^mi/, 

' .V , 
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AdjisJCTival Peoitouns, 
(Singular and Plural.) 


Norn. 

gem 

...this or his 



...that 

Gen. . 

( 



r araMi* dram * 

...of this or his 

) 

ga 

...of that 

Dat. j 

or tram or 
.gem ar. 

y to this gr his 

dra or ga ar 

...to that 

Acc. 

gem 

^ dam* or tam. 

...this or his 
at, in, &c., 



...that 

Loc. 


this or his 

dd 

...at, in «fec. that 

9 

1 saJeam* 

...on, on ac- 

sakao 

...on, on account 


s. ' count of, &c., this or his 


of &c. that 

Instr. j 

\ tsaman* or saman Trom this 

Uamn or samn 

....from that 

Abl. i 

L or sam — 

— from Ids 

{(sa-gan) 

- 


Emphatic : ha-gem “this very”, ha~ya “that very”. 

Other pronouns, sueli as chiz “ what” ? Jcoi “ who” ? tmm “ some”, imdn 
“ one-anothcr”, &o., are tleelinecl, when necessary, as substantive's. 

[Genitive absolute : zni-k'^ P charkh = a wheel of mine ; y^o-AN i' 
maim = a talking bird of his.] 

There is moreover a set of personal terminations to the Past, Perfect, 
and Pluperfect tenses of Verbs, which are capable of being separated from 
the Verb to which they belong. Thus they may perhaps be looked upon 
as Pronouns (see SarikoU, p. 159), 

They are : 

Singular. Plural. 

1st pers. a?n or im. 1st pers. a7t or in, 

2nd „ at or it 2nd „ av m iv, 

8rd „ (caret) 3rd „ av or iv, 

Tirii: Vekb. 

Every Verb appears, in its various tenses, under four form^ which re- 
quire to be knovrn, in each case, before it can be conjugated. These arp : 

(i‘) The Ijjeimtiye form, from which arc obtained a Verbal noun, 
the Imperfect Indicative, and two derivative verbal substantives and ad- 
jectives. 

(ii.) The Peesent form, from which are obtained the Present Future 
. Tenses of the Indicative and Conditional, and the Imperative. 

.(iii.) The Past form, from “which is obtained the Past tense. 

. i (iv.) The Pebpect form, (Perfect Participle) from which are Ob- 
tain the Perfect Tenses and the Pluperfect; also a derivative verbal 
Adjective and Substantive. ' ^ ; 

♦ fipom tm-ym*en roap^tively. r; ' , 
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Tlie following is a description of these formations : 

(i) a. The Infinitive (which appears under two forms : dk (or ^g) and 
a7i or m or uri) may be considered a verbal substantive, which takes 
several of the Prepositions and Postpositions as well as the. Abla- 
tive termination an. Ex. fm mardin-^an = than (from) dying. 

h, Tlie Imperfect Indicative is formed from the Dative case of thelnfi- 
nit’ ve (considered avS a verbal-substaiitive) by the addition of the 
pronominal terminations (see above), and of the 3rd person 
Past Tense of the Verb “to be.” 

Ex. Prom chUg-dk “ to desire” ; Imperfect, c/i/Zyai-rtr tv, (lit* to 
the desiring T was) “ I was desiring.” 

From latsar^an “to put”; Imperfect, latmmn-ar am iv, “I was 
putting.” 

c, A derivative substantive (used also adject ively) xwhusg. Ex, mtmn^ 
kazg “slco]»y”, “sleeper.” It lias a future or (;ontiiiuativc sense. 

ih Aiioiher derivaiive iu''/5.!i<;/t-,iiTiplyiiigy^7;/m* or Ex. hmildk” 

awk “ laughable.” 

(ii.) n, Tlu? Present tense (whhdi ha-aKn a Future ap] plication) merely 
adds eertain personal terminations to its own pro]>cr form. The 
personal terminations (whieli aredilfereut from the separable onca 
mentioned under the liead of Pronouns) are as follow.s : 


Singular, 1 st . . 


an. 

2nd .. 


.. it. 

3rd .. 

<h Srd 

... an. 

[These have a 
same tense in 

lit ruseniblance, especially in the l*lur.iI,to those of the 
the Shinn dialect of Dardu, which are : 

Singular. 1 st 


.. on. 

2nd .. 

c. 2ii<l 

.. cl. 

3rd .. 


.. in or 671,1 

Ex. Present form 

: vin; Pres. Tense; “ 1 see” or 

“ am about to 


see”, &c. 

Pres, form : ohalg ; Pres, Ten.sc : clihlg-imi “ I tlesirc” or “ am about to 
desire”, &o. 

Sometimes the syllable is prefixed or affixed to the Present Tense». 
when it is used with a Future application. Ex. vimm^ap or ap 
vinami “ I shall see.” 

5. Tim Present Conditional is formed from the Present Indicative by 
afiix;ing 6 to each of the persons. However, the 1st person singular 
seems often to be used in its Indicative f onii, and the 2nd person 
inngular loses its terminational vowel. See Conjugation.* 

e It reibfS tbjtQ timeiB not earlier tlmn (he present moment, and so includes all tlw 
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The Imperative is taken from the Pi^'sent Tense of the Indicative, 
merely dropping the terunnatioual vowel in the 2n(l )H*rsun singular, 
but retaining the termination in the 2ud j)orson plural. The 
fdngular iuiiierative is tlioreforo simply the lioot-foriu of the 
f Present. 

, (iii.) The Past tense is formed by adding the separable tenninatiems or 
pronouns to its oAvn proper form : 

Ex. Past foem : chald; Past tense: cliakham “I desired.’' 

The 3rd pei’Hon singular, having no special |)ronouu-oi)diug, lakes the 
termination ei, as do also tlie other persons when their pronommal 
terminations are s(jpai*atod from them or preiixed. 

E. g. aMUl-ci “ ho desired 
^ am chald-ei “ J <lesired.” 

(iv.) a. The Perfect Tense similarly adds the separable terminations or 
pronouns to its own pn»per rorm. 

Kx. Perfect form : cZi/7y/?/Xr; Perf. Tfensc : cliilyetlc-am “ I have de- 
sired,” &c. 

Perf. form: lakarth ; Porf. Tense: hkarlh-am “I have pub,” &e. 

b. The Pluperfect is obtained from the IVrfect Part, by rejecting the 
last letter of tliat fern), exce}»tiug when it cnils with y, and adding 
tho syllable tiw (or tiuv) together* with the separable terminations : 

Ex. Perfect form: chilyetk; Pluperfect Tense; c1iilycl4iu) am *! I Ixad 
desired,” 

Perf. form ; kshmy ; T'lnp, Tense ; kslfmy’-liw am I had hoard.” 

[N.B. — This atlix is perliajis for the Past letisc of* the anxilwry “to he” 
(which see). Thms chllyet-fim tun for chilyeik-tu am = ‘ I was 
having desired” = J had desired.”] 

0. The I^crfeet Conditional is formed from the Perfect Participle by 
adding the several persons of the Present Conditional of the Verb 
“to be.” 

Ex. chilyetlc liamimn “ if I liad desired”, lit. “ if I am having-desired.” 

Tlic Pluperfect Indicative is .sotnetiiues used instead of this Tense. 

The sylla bles m and ki arc sometimes prefixed, in order to give a sub- 
junctive or conditional sense. 

xh A Verbal adjective is also obtained from the Perfect Participle by 
' the addition of tiny, iiny, or cny. 

Ex. chilyeth^xiny “ which has desired” or “ is desired” or “ has been de- 
sired.” 

expressions r if I were to h‘,siro,” if I ahould desire,” “ if I were deddng,” 
r dosiixs” “ if I dcs^^ 

• ; ♦"This refers to all thuos oivrlier than the present moment, and thus include the 
^ “ if I have desired, “ if I had been diissiriiig,” 
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[When there are separate forms of the Verb for the Active and Passive 
Yoices, there is not this ambiguity of application about the 
Verbal adjective. 

E. g. schkoth-ung ‘‘ which has broken” (trans.) ^ 
schkong^toig “ which is broken.” 

This form is also frequently used as a substantive. 

Ex. rnsang-vng “a cut or notch”, from ra$mih-an “ to cut.” 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB “ to des^e.” 

I. Inlinitivc form : cliilg-a7c ; IT. Present form : clutlg ; III. Past 
form: chhhl ; IV. Perfect form : cJtilgrfk, 

Verbal Substantive, Nom. Gen. and xVcc. cftilguk “the desiring or “to 
desire.” 

Dative: chUgak-ar “to the desiring” or to 
desire?.” 

Ablative ; “ from desiring” or “than 

desiring,” ifce. 

Derivaiive Substantives and Adjeetiv<‘s : 

Fv\ture Presimt : chilgak-kihg “ who desires” or “ will desire.” 

Passive (of htiiess) : clillgaJc-aiioIc “ wIjo is to be desired,” de- 
sirable.” 

Perfect Participial: chilgetlx-iing “wliich has desired” or “hah 
been desired” or “ is desired.” 


IMPERATIVE. 

c//«/y “ desire (thou)”; cJialg-U “desire (ye).” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present 

Singular. 

1. chd^Ig-Al^l I desire 

2. chalg-i (or clialg') thou desirest 

3. ehalg-S} he desires 

Past. 

1. chaldr^hi I desired 

2. ch^ld-Xm thou dosiredst 

8. c7/dirf-ei he desired 

1, ehjtld^AJS we desired * 

2, chbM-Jk^ ju desired 

3, cidlifcAt ... .... they desired 


Future. 

l?luraL 

1. c/ed/y-AN we desire 

2. chaJg-iT ye desire 

3. chalg-xs they desire 

Imperfect. 

1. clnlgakar- 2 iM in I was desiring 

2. cliitgakar-KT-tu, thou wast desiring 

3. chilgakar4u ... ho was desiring 

1. chilgakar^KSi tu we were desiring 

2. chilgakar-AV tu ye were desiring 

3. n7//ZydAr»r-AV /if they were desiring,. 
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^ PfiEFKOT. PlVPERFBCT. 

4^ 1 have desired 1. ehilgettiw^J^VL I had desired 

2. chilgeth^MS ... thou hast desired 2. ekilgettiw^hn^ , thou hadst desired 

^ 8. oh^etk ...... he has desired 3. chilgeitm ... he had desired 

1. ehilgeth-KS ... we have desired 1. ehilgetiiic-K^ we had desired 

2. ehUgeth*^.r ye have desired chiJgetliw-KS yc had dc.‘<ircd 

ehilgeth-KY ... they have desired 8. chilgetliic-A\ they had desired 

HT.B . — Although the above arc the regular forms, yet the personal 
terminations of all Tenses referring to a time are separable from the 
verbal istem and may be placed in any j^revious part of the sentence, as has 
been said. This is the more common u,sage. When they are thus placed 
^Separately, the verb takes the form of the 8rd person singular of the tense 
. reqiiired. Thus instead of saying ‘‘ tmiz m-lao-an chald-AvC’' (‘ I desired 
from^tbeo’) it is more usual to say “ A.M Ba-tao-mi chahlei"' or tvuz 
' AM chatdeV So iu klwch at sa-mffz^an chilgetiiw^^ or in 

kliQch m*maz-an at clnlgelim^' or “//^'at khooh m-maz-an cliilgcttm^^ 
instead of “ tu JMcli m-maz-nn chilgetliw-XT (‘ thou hadst desired bread 
from me*). This cannot be considered an impersonal verb with an instru- 
mental case as in Hindustani transitive past tenses, because we have hero 
also a pronoun of the same person in the Nominative. 


THE CONHITIONAL MOOD. 

rmesEXT. 

Singif-Iar, 


1.. 

chadqam 

... (if) I desire 

2. 

chaJg-6 

. . . (if) thou desirest 

3. 

ehal(y)d.6 

... (if) be desires 


Flural. 

1. 

chalqan-6 

... (if) we desire 

2. 

c1ialgiU6 

(if) ye desire 

8. 

chalgm-6 

... (if) they desire 


Perfect. . 


Singular, 

1. 

chilgetk-hyimivim 

... (if) I had desired 

2. 

chilgetk-hmniii . , . . 

.. (if) thou hadst desired 

8. 

c/^%c/X7-humut . . . . 

.. (if) ho had desired 


Flwah 

1. 

eiilgethh^mn . 

.. (if) we liad desired . 

,2. ■ 

eHlye^it^humuit . 

.. (if) p had dos&ed, ;/ 

S'.,' 


;. (if) 
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The Verbs which have their IiiRnitives in g or in an or in or tlieir 
Perfects in g are conjugated in a precisely similar manner, regard being had 
to their typical forms <those of the Infinitive, Present, Pas^ and Pi^ect, 
which are given in the Vocabulary under each). ^ - v 

Ex. (i.) Ksku-in “ to hear” ; IcaJiuin-ar am tw " I was hearing” j 
in-lcuzg “ a hearer”, Ac. ' 

(ii.) Pres. Jcslmi-am I hear” "kahui ^‘hear (thou)”, Ac. 

(hi.) Past. kali6n-am hoard” ; hahonA “thou lieavdst” Ac. 

(iv.) Perf. “ heard” ; hshmg am “ I have heard”; kshengtiw 

am “I had heard”; /itf/wyh/y/i “if 1 had heard ; kaheng-ung 

“ who has heard” or “ is heard.” 

So also (i) wing “to see” ; wing-ar am fa “ T was seeing” Ac. 

The Negafit^c i.s formed by prefixing mn to the Imperative (or to other 
tenses wlion used in an Optative sense), and na. to all otlier tenses. 

The Interrogative is formed by afiixing d to the verb. Sec Sarikoli. 

The Xu>rEn vls are as follows : 


iv or t 


dhaa tv 

. eleveN 

lui or lu 


ivtsl 

.... twenty 

trui 

t bree 

at 

thirty 

iaahar 

four 

chil 

.... forty 

^dnx 

(i VC 

panjd 

. , , , fifty 

ahddh 


(f If at lab (Turki) .... 


hub 

sovon. 



hat 

eight 

aad 

, . . . a hundred 



nine 

hazuv 

a thousand 

dhaa 

ten 




a half = chdl or chuti 
One and a half = to u clidfr 


Numeral Ad.iecttyes. 

Add the syllable ao to the ordinary numerals : e. g. tv-ao = first, iui-ao 
s: second, Ac. 
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Sketoh of Sarikoli' Grammar. 


The Substantive. 

^ere in no distinction of Genbee. 

Tlie PiDUEAU is formed by affixing the syllable ffv or iv in the oblique 
caseS) and the Persian word hhel (a troop) for the nominative. 

The relations of substantives arc expressed as in Englis;h, cither by posi- 
tion or by moans of Prcxiositions or Post-positions aitaclusl to the Singular 
or Plural forin of the noun. 

^ The Nouiinativo is marked out by position. The possessive relation 
Ss expressed by simple apposition ; the name of the thing possessed being 
|jlaccd last ; e. g. died divtr = the door of the bouse (house-door). 

The SinguLar has hut one form ; the Plural has two, that of tlio Nomi- 
native and the Oblique form. 


SiNOULAE. PlUBAL. 

the house (Nom.) died (■ died 

the lioiiso’s ((ion.) ched Nom. the houses i or 

to the house (Dat.) ••• or Ouii. the houses ((jen.) ...chediv 

{^died-wi to the houses (Dat.) dihliv^ui 

( s.-dfvd (' diediv 

the house (Ace.) < or the houses (Ace.),,, j or 

i^Aii-dted I^A-chMiv 

in or at the house (Loc.) yx~c/tcd in the houses (Loc.) j^x-diedio 

on the house Qhxudthl on the houses dm-diediv 

towards the house VAR^vhed towards the houses vxR-diedio 

from the house (Ahl.) . . .xz-died from the houses (Abl.) AZ-diediv 

with the house c7/tf(?-KATTt ...with the houses .,,(j/^e</#V-KATTi 

before the house o7i7^(/-prut before the bouses.,. c74eJe«)-jn’ut 

'as far as, till, also by moans as far as the houses chMiv-^iTB 

of# the house dted^iTS &c. (&c. 

There is also a kind of Genitive absohite in an or gan : 

Ex. pddkMh-xjs t radzin = a daughter (^the King’« ; % vrod mu-yan = 
a brother of mine. 


The Adjective 


is not declined ; it usually precedes the substantive. ' . 

; An adjective can be formed from a substantive (or other word) by the 
; of mj or mj (after a consonant), or yenj (after a vowel), which 

^SWBi^^'to ihe Hinddst&ni “ tmUy 


Ex* - :00i/^m(hTm^ “ belonging to a cave.” 

^ an agreement 


for ton d^y?s/*. 
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t 

Added to the Perf. Participle of a Verb, this affix makes a Participial 
Adjective ^hich may take the place of a relative clause in English. 

Ex nm wmj-inj ch^d the house which I have seen.** 

With a substantive it has a similar effect : 

Ex. Ched-enj adam’-hhel ** the people who are in the house'* or ^ hi the 
house ” 

There is an Adjectival Future Participle in tchoz. 

Ex piffin yet-tehoz ddam ** the man who is going to avrive to-morrow** 
(lit “ to-morrow about-to-airivc man*') 

Pbonotos. 

The pronouns have mostly two forms, a Nominative and an Oblique 


foiin, 1 

as in English. The prepositions ind postpositions are 

applied to the 

lattoi , 

as to 

Substantives, so 

thal it IS imiieccssaiy to go through them in 

detail here 





SlXOLl VR 

Plitu^Ij 





lai Piiisox 


Noni 

miz 

I 

mash 

wo 

Obi 

mti 

mo 

mfhh or nuf^k^co 

us 




2^D PlKSOV 


Nom 

too 

thou 

fam\sh 


Obi 

in 

tlu c 

tamoiih Ol iamash^eo 

}oa 




Jlim Pniso^x 


Nora 

yn 

he, sht 

Ol it aodh 

they 

Obi, 

w% 

linn, hci 0 ) it wicf 

i liem 



AdJ^CjHAAL PllONOXTifS# 


Nom 

yu 

that 

noiUi 

those 

01)1 

wt 

tliat 

HI (/ 

those 

Nom 

yarn 

this 

modh or dodh 

these 

Obi mi or d% 

this 

mif 01 dif 

these 


There is, as m Wakhi, a sot of personal U mnnations to the Past Tenses 
of verbs, which are capable of being sepaiatcd iiom the verb to winch they 
belong and put in other parts ol the sentence Thiib they have a certain 
claim to be mentioned among the pronouns Perhaps we may look upon 
them as having been originally affixed pronouns (afiei the manner of the 
agglutinative languages), which have become worn down to a certain extent, 
losing vowels, mi even disappearing and (in tlio case of the 2nd pcis PI ) 
giving place to a suMitute ; hut still retaining the recollection of tfaeit 
ortgin ^ffknentty to be used separately They are 
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StNaVXAK. 

Isi) pers. tm (correspondingtoTurki 

j man^ 

2nd 9 > ( sanJ) 

8rd „ - — (al6o wanting in Turki, 
as a verb terinination.) 


Plvbai.. 

an (corresponding to Turki miz.) 
av (the original pronoun lost, and its 
phice sii])plied by the simple 
Plural affix of Nouns,) 
av (do, Conf. Turki lar in 3rd pers. 
PI. of verbs, which is simply a 
plural affix, used also with Noun.) 


The Verb. 

^ Each verb assunies, in its several parts, cither three or four distinct 
forms from which the various tenses are formed by certain rules. 

The following forms are generally distinct, viz. ^ 

(i.) The Injinitive or Boot form, from which are derived a verbal 
Substantive and Adjective, an Imperathe, and the Imperfect Indicative. 

(ii.) The Bresejit form, from which are derived the Prc'seut Tenso 
Zndicatiyo, and the Present Conditional. 

(iii.) The Fast form, from which are derived the Fast Tense and the 
Perfect Tense [unless wlien the latter has a separate form of its own (iv.)J. 

The Boot may he considen^d a verbal Substantive of which the Nomi- 
native Case and Accusative are formed by the addition of the syllable oo, 
tKe Boot itself being its oblique form to which can bo affixed several post- 
positions. Thus : 


Boot 

«,♦ Nominative and Accusative . zoTcht^ao “to take” or “the taking.” 

Ohliqxio ; zoUit4r “ to the taking” or “ in order 

to take.” 

zohhUits “whilst taking” “during 
* - the taking.” 

i&. Prom the Boot is also formed a Future Participle or Adjective by 
the addition of the affix ichoz ; 

Ex. zoTehUicliOz “ about to take.” 

<9. And an adjective of prohahillty in asuh : 

Ex. aokht^uk “ likely to be taken” or “ to take.” 

Prom the Dative of tlio Boot is derived the Imperfect Tense -Indi* 
^ «. . 4^tiVe Mood^ as : zokhuir am vud “ I was doing” [see Max Hffiderjr 
^ " 'So. of Lang., Series II. p. 19.] 
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(ii) a, Tlie IBre^ewt form is the basis of the Presout: Phibtfriel^^e^ 
(with frequent irregularities in the Srf Person Singular hdWVdr)# 
The tenniuations of this Tense are : 1st Person Sing^iV^^ ^nd 
Person Singular (none), 3rd Person Singular d or 

Plural aUy 2nd Person Plural id or 3ixl Person Pli^ral 
[These terminations resemble, still closer than in Wakhi, (oydtig to tKe^ 
difference between the 1st and 8rd person of the Plural) those of 
the Present Future Tense of the Shina dialect ofthe Dardu Lah<- 
guago. E. g., 1 go or will go, &c., in Shina, is Singular 1. 

2. hfSyet 3. h6yey ; Plural 1. 2. hoy-^Hy 3. Wy-EN. See 

Loitnor^s Dardistan, VoL L, p. 32.]* 
h. The Present Indicative gives rise to the Present Conditional by. 

adding an 6 to all the persons. 

Ex. icoz^amo “ if I should take” or ‘‘ if I were to take.” 

(iii) a. The Tast form is the basis of tlie Past 'lenso, which is con- 
jugated with the separable pronominal terminations given above at . 
the end of the section on “ Pronouns.” 

h. From it is formed (in many verbs) tlio Perfect Participle, by affix- 
ing the letter y. 

Ex, Past Form: zulcht ; Perfect Participle : zulchtj “taken.” 

(iv.) From tlio Perfect Participle (whether formed in this way or 
possessing an indc]>endent form) arc^derived : 
rt. A verbal Adjective, by the affixing of enj or yenj : 

Ex. zuhhtj~enj “ having taken” or “ which has taken.” 
h. The Perfect Tense, by the use of tlie separable pronominal termi- 
nations mentioned above : 

Ex. zuJchij-mi “ I have taken.” 

C. The Perfect Conditional, by arlding tlie several Persons of the 
Auxiliary Present Conditional vao-am, &c., “ 1 may be, &c.” 

Ex. zuJehij} vao-amy “ I may have taken.” (lit. “ I may be having-takon.”) 
d. From the Perfect Tense Indicative Mood, again, is formed the 
Pluperfect Indicative, by affixing tl^e syllabic iiy and using the 
separable terminations as before : 

Ex. ^ “ I had taken.” 

^ ♦ The Oenxtan Present Bidicativo lias also a cimous resemblance to these : 

1^' maehe'^ t make. Wir macluin we make. 

i)u madbst r . , thouinakest. Ihr mach^ ye make. 

Et; mach< he makes. , Sie mach^.. they mako^ 
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CONJUGATION OP THE VEBB “TO TAKB^’ 

(3 Forms ) 

(i) Boot form: zokuv, (ii) Present form z6z; (iii) Past form 
ZtTKUT. 

Verbal Substantive Nominative and Accusative Case . zokht^o “the 
taking” or “ to take.” 

Genitive Case, zoWit “ of the taking ” 

Dative Case, . zohhUvr “ to take” or “ in order to take” 
or “ to the taking.” 

Abl uz zoJeht “ from^the taking ” 

&c., . . zoMt-its “ during the taking” or 

“ whilst takmg ” 

Perfect derivative Adjective zuhhtj-efig “ having taken” or “ taking ” 
Future ditto ditto 1 zoJeht-iehoz “ about to take” or “ tho 

Also Noun of tho Agent i taker ” 

Verbal Adjective of probability zohht-amh “ likely to be taken” or “ to 

take ” 

TMPEEATIVE 

z6z =s take thou z^z-id = take ye 

INDICATIVE MOOD 
PBrsrifT FurxTBi* TjiJvse 


Singular 


1 

z6z-am 

I take or will take 

2. 

zoz 

thou takest, &c 

8 

zbz-d 

he takes, &c 



Plural 

1 

ibzi-an 

we tike, &c 

2 

zbz-id 

ye take, <fcc 

8 

zoz-m 

they take, <fcc 


Impehvect Tense. 

Stnguliir 

1 zoiacTiB vud I was taking 
2. ZOKHTiB (at) vud thou wast taking. 
8. zOKBTiBvud .. he was taking 

lyllsMes hstween hracketo are the separable 
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JPlurah 

1. zoKflTiB (an) vud we were taking. 

2. zoiOTTiB (a^a) md ye were taking. 

8. zoKHTiB (av) vud they were taking. 


Past Tbksb. 
Singular, 


1. 

zTTKnr ((m) . 


2. 

ZUKllT (at) . 


8. 

ZUKHT 




Flnrah 

1. 

ZUKHT (cm) 


2. 

ZtTKHT (at) ... 


8. 

ZVKHX CavJ ... 



Pebfect Tense. 



Singular, 

1. 

ziTKiiTj (am).. 


2. 

zrKiiTj (at) .. 


3. 

ZUKltTJ 

. . . lie has taken. 



JPluml. 

1. 

ZUKHTJ (an) ,, 

we have taken. 

2. 

ZUKKTJ (ao) .. 


3. 

ZUKllTJ (ai) .. 



PLUPEnrECT Tense. 


Singi^ar. 

1. 

zuKHTj-zV (am) 

\ .... I had taken. 

2. 

zx\miTs4t (at) 


8. 

zukhtj-iY 




Phtral. 

1. 

zrKTiTj-// (an) 


2. 

zCfEiiTj-zV (av) 

ye had taken. 

8. 

ZXTKHTJ./f (av) 



CONDTTIONAE AND SlIBJTJNC’TlVE MOOP. 


Present Futube Tense. 

1. 

zoz-^o 

I may .or eltonld take. 

2. 

zoz-d 



&c 



Pebfect Tj^ksb. 

1, 

ZTTEHTJ vaO'-am 


2. 

ZUKHTJ vao ... 


8. 

BVKHXJ' pid .... 


w 

Ac* 



• Soo Auadlwy defective, verb ** to W’ 
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The prefix ha is often used with the Indicative Present tense to give 
it a Subjunctive or Conditional sense. 

In some Verbs the 3rd Person Singular of the Present Indicative is 
irregular in its form : 


Examples. 

Singular. Singular. 


1. vor-am... 


1. didh^am 

I enter. 

2. vor 


2. Aidh .. .. 

thou enterest. 

8. TlS-<^ ... 

he brings. 

3. DEDH-r? 

he enterso 

-i 

Plural* 


Plural. 

!• vor*an ... 


1. didh-an 


2. ^vor-id .. 

y** bruiff. 

2. diclh4d 

.. .. ye enter. 

8. vor-in .. 


3. didh4n 

... . they enter. 


Singular. 

• 

Singular. 

1. stdn-am.. 

I kill. 

1. Ican-am 

... . T make. 

2. zdn 

thou killest 

2. hm ... . 

.... thou inakest. 

8. ziN-d .. 

ho kills, 

Pluml. 

3. KARII-J? 

, . he makes. 

Plural 

1. zdn-an .. 

we kill. 

1. han-an .. 

.. .. we make. 

2. zdn4d .. 

ye kill. 

2. KA-/^ .. 

... y 0 make. 

8. zdn4n .. 

. , . . they kill. 

3. k\4)i . 

. .. they make. 

In the last exanij^le it will be observed that the 2nd and 3rd persons 
Plural are also irr<‘gularly formed. 


Some Verbs lia\e a distinct Perfect form |iiot derived according to rule 
from the Past Form]. 


CONJUGATION OF TKE VERB «TO GO'» OR ^‘TO BECOME.” 

[ I Forms.] 

(i) Root Form: set; (ii) Present Form: so; (iii) Past Form: sut ; 
(iv) Perf. Form ; sedhj (not suij'). 

" Verbal Substantive ; Nominative and Accusative Case [Infinitive] ; seU 
no “ the going or becoming,” “ to go or become.” 

Genitive Ca^e, set " of the going or becoming.” 

Dative Case : set-ar to the going or becoming,” in 
order to go or become.” 

Abl. Case : az set from going, &c.” 

set-its “ during the going” or whilst going.” 

Perfect Adjective derivative sedhj-enj “ having gone or become.” 

Future ditto ert-iclcaf “ about to go er beconve.” 

Adjective of probability set-asuh ** likely to go, &e.” 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pkesent Fututie Tense. 


Singular. 

1. sh-m I go or become, 01 * 

will go or become. 

2. so thou goest, <fec. 

3. saU’d ho goes, &c. 

!Bhiral. 

1. or so^yan wo go, <fee. 

2. sh-id yo go, &c. 

3. so4n ihoy go, &c. 


Past Tense. 
Sing alar. 


1. silt [am] 


2. sut [at ] ... 


3. But... 



Plural. 

1. sut 


2. stU [av]... 


3. sut 

they went, Ac. 


Imperfect' Tense. 
Singular. 

1. sefar [am'] vud. . I was going or 

becoming. 

2. setar [at] vud . . . thou wort going 

&c. 

3. setar vud ho was going, Ac. 

inaral. 

1. selar [an] vud wo were going, Ac. 

2. satar [re/j] rud yo wove going, Ac. 

3. selur [av] vud tlu^y were going, 

Ac. 

-Peiiki*:ct Tense. 

Singular. 


1. sedhj [am] ... I have gone or 

become. 

2. svd/tj [af] tboiihast gone, Ac. 

3. se(llfj\ bo has gone, Ac. 

Plural. 

1. sedhj [an^ we have gone, Ac. 

2. nvd/tj [ac] yc liavc gone, Ac. 

3. sedhj [o6’ J they have gone, Ac. 


Pluperfect Tense. 


Singular. 

1. sedhj4t [am]... I had gone or be- 

come. 

2. sedlj-it [at] thou hadst gone, 

Ac. 

8. sedhj 4t he had gone, Ac. 


Plural. 

1. sedhj 4t [an] . . . wcV had gone, Ac. 

2. 8edhj4f [av] ... yo Lad gone, Ac. 

3. sedhj 4t [av] ... they had gone. 


CONDITIONAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Future Tense. Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Singular. 

,L sb^fnS^.,.....: I’ilBlyorshouldgo 1. sedhj vao^am... I may have gone 
become. * ^ or become. 
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% thou luajest or 

shouldst go, &c. 
8. eau-M he may, M 

Plural 


1, so^nb wo may, &c. 

2« Bb4db ye may, &c. 

8« eh^inb they may, &c. 


2. sedhj veto . . thou mayest have 
gone, &c. 

8. ho may have gone, 


&c. 


Plural 

1. eedhj vao-an . . we may have gone, 

&c. 

2. eedhj dao~id .. ye may have gone, 

&c. 

3. sedhj vao4n they may have 

gone, Ac. 


CONJUGATION OF THE DEFECTIVE VERB ‘‘TO BE.” 

(i) Root Form: M; (ii) Pres. Form: vao ; (iii) Past Form: oud ; 
(iv) Perf. Form : vedhj, 

Norn. vid~ao. 

Obi. vid, {v1d4r, md4is, Ac ) 

Perfect Partici]>ial Adjective tedhj»enj. 

Future do. (also Noun of the Agent) .. vid^iehoz. 

Verbal Substantive, “ the being or existing” ; vid4. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

I’ubsent Fir pure Tewse. 

Singular, 

1. vao-am^ {go8t-a)n)\ I may bo, or am. 


2. vno {go8t-at) . 
8. vi-d \yo8() .. .. 

1. vao-an \yo8Uan'\ 

2. * vao4d f go8i-ai)] 

3. vao-tn^[go8t-av] 

Past Tense. 
Singular, 

1, vfiJ .... I was. 

2. vUd .. . thou weit. 

8, vM he was. 


thou mayest be, or art. 

he may he, hr is. 

Plural, 

we may be, or are. 

ye may be, or arc, 

they may be, or are. 

Pebeect Tensu. 
Singular, 

1. vedhj I have been, 

2, eedhj [af] thou hast been. 

8. vodhj he has been. 


1 * Osnendly has a conditional sense, but is placed here, because it is btfo^m a 

aatft IWttcative. 

t This altomaUve tense is in form the Past-tense of some othoz Veira^^hut used 
fmeaii Tense of this. 
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•Flmah Fhtr^h 

1. vud [«»] .. .. wo were. 1. vedhj \an\ ... wo have been^ 

2. vud [ay] ... yo wore. 2. vedJij [av] ... ye hare booDt^ 

8. vud [avli they were. 8. vedhj [av’] ... theybave been. 

' Plupeepbct Tekss. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. vedhj stiflin'] I had boon. 1. vedhj~it \an\„ we had been. 

2, vedhj 4t\at] . thou hadst boon. 2. vedhj -it [av]., yoJhadbeeii. 

8. vedlij-it he had been. 3. vedkj4t lav],, they had boon. 

CONDITIONAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Peesent Futuee Tilnse. Pehpect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 vao-aim ,, . . 1 may or should bo. 1. .. 1 may have been. 

&c. &c. A/C. 

The 12 

is formed by alli\iiij^ d to the verb, wlicti ihtro is no other interrogative 
iuUerb or pionoui^in the scnt('nce. 

K g fu kdhr-gdf-\ = luis thy ani>er come 
but . rsLZ-AE at gdl wh^ liast thou come ? 

NroiiTVE 

The ordinary negative con‘>ists oF the s^lhMe na prefixed to the \erb 


But in the Jmp(‘rati\e or Opt.iiive the syll ible via is used instead 
E. g. m lan-am, 1 inal\c not. 
ma haiiy make not [thou] 

Nl UERALS 

The Numerals are as followb - ~ 

%v ox 1 one. <llus-af4 eleven 

dhdu ov dhd ^t\^o rut twenty 

liaroi throe risU(U-l twenty-one 

tmvur four /?/ thirty. 

five, dial foi*ty, 

hhel six pinju fifty. 

iivd seven altmisli [TuiflciJ sixty. 

vcohht eight. * &c, 

ndaw nine. sad a hundred. 

d^de ten. hazSr a thousand. 

A half ss naim ; a quarter = tsavur haluk. 

One and a half ^ iv-at-mim, ^c, 

Numeeae Aujectites 
Add the syllable ho to the ordinary Numerals. 

£. g* second, Ac. 


* The reuMidaIng nniltlples of ton up to ninoty aro borrowed frdm the Turki. 
T 
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SUNDRY REMARKS. 

1. The prefixes or prepositions, a and ar ((?>), arc never separated 
from their n6tm by any adjective or other word. Thus we have : 

ar-tsem^ lit. thy to eyes’*, not ar-tti-tsem “ to thine eyes.” 
Gtenerally the other prepositions also immediately precede tlio noun : 

E. g. Khu tar-tsem “to his own eye’* (lit. “ own to-(\yc") 

cMmr fa-Mn “ at bottom of plaiie-treo” (lit, “ pliiiie-troc’s at 
bottom”) 

i pa-gar md “ in a cave” (lit. “ one in-cavo”) 

but we also have : 

pa mi hash “at this .side” (lit.) 

It would seem that adjectives and adjectival pronouns are soniotim()s 
allowed to bo intor[>osed between the prepositions (other than a and <fr) and 
the noun. 

2. Tlioro scorns to bo a Dative absolute in i : 

Ex. aaiuJilc (jiiu-ar-{) “ (lot tin*) box (be) for linger to ino” 

khurjiii 1 (Jii-nr4) “ (lot the) bag (be) for thoo or to 

thee” 

or, as wo should say, “ the box to mo, the bag to thee.” 

With a verb, the Dative would Ixi ; nm'r d/id 

“ give the box to mo.” 

3. The separable verb-ievniinations or jironouns in both Wakhi and 
Sarikoli, are soTnetiinos \isod instead of the verb substantive, after the man* 
nor of the Turki language (which, however, em})loys the ordinary pro- 
nouns reduplicated). 

Ex, (Sarikoli) laiir am iraz “ T (am) gi’cat.” 


instead of imz Inur gostam do. 

, Compare (Turki) mhi iilugh man do. 

(Saiakoli) (hiil at ido “thou (art) small” 
instead of tdo dziii gosfat do. 

Compare (I\irkj) nan kichik mn do. 


The oxainplo of the Turki (although belonging to another family of 
languages) shows,! think, that we need notscek, in these sei^arahlo termina- 
tions, for the relies of some defunct verb substantive. In the present 
5 examples, as in children’s^iguage, the verb substantive is simply omitted 
jaltogether; the apposition of the subject to the attribute being sulBcient- 
1y explicit. A child says : “ I go<xl,” “ dog nauglity.” The Turk and the 
^Gl«^lohah, in their own several inamicrs, do the same ; only, for eynphasis, 
th6y 0ontrive to insoi*t the pronoun twice (as in French “ je suis bon, . 
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But it may he said ; why should not these separable terminations ho 
eon.sidored a tense of the verb substantive ; attached to other verbs as an 
auxiliary, and also used indei>ondcntly as connecting the subject with its attri* 
buto ? But I think the following answer might bo made. ^Any tense of 
tlio verb substantive jnust have consisted originally of two elements j the 
constant verh clenumt, and the variable personal or pronominal ^4'mont. 
In tb(t 2 )resent case, the former element (if it ever existed) niUKst have l>een 
rubbed off, for notbing remains but single syllables varying with the {nyr- 
.s(ms ; in other words vve have come back to tlio simple pronominal element, 
eorru]jtod it may be by the companion which it has now sluiken off. In 

eitlicr ease, the separable terminations Avliicli Ave are considering are Pro- 

nouns, wliothor they have gone tliongh the ])rocess of being attached to an 
auxiliary v(u*b substantive (now vanished), or not.* 

8. Ibdaiive clauses, wbieli arc rare in the simple Ghaloliab dialocta, 
are ('xjavssed usually by meatus of the verbal adjectives in ting (W.) and 

fofj (S.), and in (W^) and iolto;: (S.) 

Kx. 

VVakId Chini Hcld'ol-ung lx‘ha!g ) ‘‘ flic person who breaks or 
Sarikoli a-chia mrakhlj-enj j lias broken, the cup.” 

Waklii Cklni HrhJcuflhndxOxg khiihf | ‘'Hlie ])orson who will break 
Sarikoli urchin carakht-idioz aihm ) or is in the habit of break- 
ing, the cup.” 

In this they resemble i-he Ttiranian languagt'S, 

'1. Causatives or Trausiitivos are generally forined in ic or iiv (Wakln), 
cind <^7^^i?and an (Sarikoli). 

Ex. Wakbi : naifhrfs^an = to be denied 
vadhefsHV-an == to dtuit. 

Sarikoli : hizcld-ao = to touch 

hizculdnd-ao = to <*a.u.so to tmieli. 
hizU-ani = J touch 
bizhcin-am = I cause to toueh. 

6. In compounds formed of two verbs, both of them generally vary 
together, taking the termiTiations of the same person, instead of one of 
them taking a Participial form, as in Persian, Urdu, &c. 

I5x. rasidham-durzam = 1 cut I take 
(.1 cut out) 

instead of 

dozg-rasidJiam = having taken 1 cut 
or 

ramng^urzmn = having cut I take. 

Comparo tho tcrminationis of tho Perfect toiiw; i\ &c.), which arc 

alflO vt^d tii) replace lhe verb jsiubstantive (8co PorbeV Perskm Umni. § 4»). .f*,Thcy ^ 
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TALI® FROM FORBES’S PEESXAN GRAMMAR PUT INTO 

WAJKHr. 

1 I* khaig 8a Aflatdn-an porstei ki ghafth s&l da kiditi 

OJOO pHiB^n from Plato (abl ) asked that many years in (dup 

tu daryft fudar at goklitei da dary^ chiz ’ajaib at 

wert ’•'sea vojage (thou)^ midest m soa what wondd (tliou) 

windei. Khattei ^a]ab hem (ha-yem) tu ki sa daryd-au 
sawest ? Ho said wonder this was that from soa (abl.) 

jikah«iu &S.}it am gottei 

(to) shore (abl ) safe (I) aiiivcd 

2 I’ diwana da i’ bai darwaza ragdei i’ chiz 
V a beg^^r to a iich man's door w( nt one things 

cbdldei Sa khuti dost-au jawab wazdei ki kond da khun iiast 

asked for. From house inside ( ibl ) inswt r camo thutt woman m house is not 

Diwiina khattei ch6t khoch am cliilgattiw, kond am na^chilgattiw 
Boggat s<ud piece brt ad (T) h id asked tor, woman (I) had not iskcd tor 
ki azi jawab am gottei 

that such answ<r (1) have got 

3 I’ hakim bar wakt da kabnstan rachanai-tu khii rumil da khu 

a doctor whenever to giavc^ ad used to go his m iri to his 

sar da khu rAx zwainai-tu , khalgisht poisioi ki yao babab ehiz ko ^ 

head to his face nsodtowiip, pcox>lt (pi) ask(d tint its icason 'what*' 

khattei yem kabrisat^n khilgiv-an khajxl watsam yao jinib ki sa /u 

ho 8«ud this gra\c>ud people from ashamtd 1 im hcciuso that from 

d&ru-an mard ki 

my medieme the> have du d 

4 r rwar i’ mil khu poll mishau dx sink \i ragdei Hawa shfrndr 

one day a king own non with to hunting went Air hot 

wittei Mir da khu poti-aii khu bot-a dx bhtik-kliak-kuzg tan 

boramo Kmg with his won his cloik to ono jtst-makor’s hick 

Idkartoi Mir khandoi khattei Eh shtik-kirik-kiug da tao i* khur \ui 
put King smiled Slid Oh p-^tcr to thee one donkoy's load 

ap-kumut Khattei Balki bu’ khur vur 
them IS Ho said Yea two donkeys' load 

5 r put-dcxm-|Lr khattei chalgi ki ti ddm ra»fc 

one crook-back to (th< >) waid desirost thou tliat thy hack straight 

wAst ya digar khalgav ddm ti ddm rang put-dam 

should bccomo or othci peoples hiek ih> hack like crook-hacked 

^w&st P Khattei chdlgam ki digar khalgav dam put-d&m wftst 
dimuU become f He said 1 that other people s back crooked ^ould become 

jj 9 S 9 ti to be mere contractions of tho fuUei form astam, trsU, &c , which is also'somotm^ 
lined as A terrmnation (ox ausiliaiy verb) to the Perfect Tense (See Forbes, f 49 c). 

of the constant element (cs^) of this latter form has diSAppettred in 
ii)ie«ontracted aw, ^ xt is evident that nothing can be loft in the fytfm ^ h 
trot of ttte pronouns. 

;• M O^Fkigltfthof thosopmblepixmonxmispidiink^^ 
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latsar,’* y&o jifiib Id da-ya cbazm^ah yMsht a-mitz vinan waz yiv 

because that with those eyes they (acc.) m 1 them * 

savinam* 

may see. ' > 

6. I rw&r 1 mir sa sha’ir-an rizdei, ]all4d 

one day a king firoin (with) poet (abl.) bocomo angry, executiom$r< , ^ 

ramattci ki da priit didi. Jallad khangdr ^uzuman-ar. 

ordered that in my presence kill (him). Executioner sword to fetch 

tagdei. Sha’ir lidzir khalgav-ar khattei : ta khaiig^r •wilziimau-its 
wont. Foot piosent people to said : till sword fetcliiiig whilst 
a-maz chipat diid ki mtr khush wast hitsar. Mir kandoi, yao 
mo slap strike (yo) that king happy may-become. King smiled his 
gunah slidkhlistei. 
fault passed over. 

7. I khalg hip martaba gottei. I dost mubarak gokhn- 

a person grfeat dignity obtained. A friend congratulation in oidor-to 

ar wazdei. Ya khalg pdrstci : tu kui, chiz-ar at wazdei ? Yao 

do came. That person asked : thou who wluit for (thou) hast come ? IJ is 

dost shanninda vittei. Khattei: A-niaz iia dish’-a? ti kadimi dost 

friend ashamed bocanio. lie said : mo not ki^owost ? thy old friend 

wiiz ; iiihivii-ar da ti priit am wazdei ; kshdn-am ki kur 
I ; in order to weep into thy presence (1) came I hoard that blind 

at vitkci.f 
(thou) hast become. 

8. I khalg darwesh dastiir ddzdei raniiei darwesh da-kahristdn ragdoi 

a person b('ggar*s turban took fled beggar at grave-yard went 

noinoi. Khalgisht ydr khattei : Id ya dhai ti dastar dsi b&gh- 

sat. Feoplo to him said : that that man thy turban in garden 

gana yuttei, da kahristan c*hiz-ar at nieng chiz 

direction took away in gravo-yard wbat for (thou) hast sat down what 

gokh. Khattei : Yao ha akhir ha-dram ap rizit. 

dost (thou). Ho said : Ilo ^at the end to this very (place) will como. 
Ha^yem jinib dram irioiig-am, # 

Thorofoxe hero I have sat down. 

9. 1 naksh-khak-kiizg da i shahr ragdei dra tabibi pursam 

a picture-maker to a town went there doctoring beginning 

goklitei. Tsiim rwdr-an sibas i khalg sam diar-au dii 

made. Some days (abl.) after a person* from his country (abl.) at that 

* is the root or Imperativo form of the to put.** Combined 

with ,an(#Lef yeri) it jacoms merely an intensitivo, if not altogether superfluous. It will 
^e obsc^^ that the Optative Srd person is rendered by the simple Imperative. 

; ^'r f ^ ^ 0 ; fbsm given in the grammar this ought to bo merely (see 

flrd perap^ of tho Perfect Tense). But I let it stniid as above as taken dowh 

i!;by me« ftomgh a ^e aimlogy on the part of the illiterate 

irem who|ft J' ; or it may indicato'Umt the role is not a 
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abahr ghattei. Ydo vindei pdrstoi ; Haniv chiz ycrk go khattei ; tablbi 
town, aasrivod. Him saw askod \ Now what work doost P said : doctoring 

PSrstex chiz-ar ? Khattoi, Ydo jiuib ki agar dam yerk 
I do. He ai^ked what for P Ho said, (for) that reason that if in this work 
guudh gokham, shet yao pilr-dost dikht. 
fault I xnako, oaiih it on inside (Htrikos) j^rcesoa. 

10. Mir Iskandar Zd-’l-k^ruain i rwar sa i fakir-an 

King Alexander dLord-of>two horns one day ii-om a beggar 

Bbokbhstoi. Kihfittei: Eh fakir, sa mdz-an i chiz chalg, 
passed by. Ho said : Oh beggar, from mo (abl.) soTnctiiing ask. 
Khattei: Mags ta.sh wish randan, ramai ki ma-randan. Mir 

iko said : flios iroublo give, command thtit (tboy) should not give. King 
khattei : sa mdz-an i chiz chalg ki da zii Imkm hurniit. Fakir 

said : fro^ me (abl.) something ask that in my power may be. Beggar 

khattei : agar mags da ti ikhtyar na hiiiniit, sa tao-aii chiz 

said : if flies in thy power not may bo from thee (iibl.) -what 

ch/ilgam ? 
shall 1 ask P 

11. I rwfir i klialg kliai-ar khattei ki liar chiz da wuiidi* da 

one day a iiorson self to said that whatever in earth in 

asman hiimlit, kdkht sa zii jinib hiiniiit ; a-maz Ivhuda gbafeh 
heaven may bo all , from (for) my sake may bo (is) ; mo God very 

Itip at’rida gokhtei. YA wakt i mags dam mis neiiiei. Khattei : 

great croalcd made. That time a fly on his noso alighted. It said : 

tar azi takilburi lui sdzd. Yao jhiib ki 

to theo such superciliousness i.s-not-bceoiuing, (For) that reason that 

har chiz da wuiidr da asman hiiinut, Khiida ti jiuib afrida gokhtei ; 

whatever in earth in hc.aven may bo, God (fur) thy sake created made ; 
halki a-ta .0 sa zii jinib-aii. Na dish’ a ki sa tao-an 

but thee from (for) my sake (abl,) Perceivest-thou-not that than thco (abl.) 
Inptar am wuz. 
greater (I) 1, 

12. I khdlg i bai sifat gokhtei. Hech chiz na gottci. 

a person a merchant’s praise made. nothing not received. 

Yao sibtls-an ghaibat gokhtei j biii yjxor hcch chiz na khattei. 

That after slander made ; merchant to liiin any thing not said. 

rwar-an sibSts ya khalg dam darwaza ragdei neinei. Bai 

. Two days (abl.) after that ptjrson at his goto went sat. Merchant 

khattei : Eh ' khalg ! sifat at gokhtei, wuz hech chiz am na 

said : Oh such-an-ono ! praise (thou) madcst, I ‘ any thing (1) not 

"rftttei; ghaibat at gokhtei hech chiz am iia kliattei: haniv 

slander (thou) madcst any thing (T) not said: now 

.fdram , , chiz-ar at niong? Khattei: IIax4v ohjUgam 
what for (thou) hast sat down? Ho said: Now I desire' 
W ihori6 .ti baid khaiiam. 

' ^ thy lament 1 will sing. 
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WakhI Tale.* 

I kampir tu. Yslo-an i napiia tu. I rwfi.r yao napiis khittpi ki : Mir 
dhayd mar khastagd katt. Kampir khattci ki-: Yao Mir hUmut» sak fakir 
humiiiii, yao khii dba^d randa. Yao napiis khafctei ki : Tu rach» hadda piii* 
maz. Kampir ragdei, kluiitci ki : 1 yupk-war ch.^lgam. Mir khattei ki : 
'^rainsbiii liicb diid. Cbiz gi yit. Mir uaukar-av tanisbin liicli dikbtei. Pa 
kbuii ragdei. Wdz yao na])us stattci. Waz Mir khiin ragdc. “ I yupk-w&r 
cbalgam,” kbattoi. Mir khii Wazir-ar khattei ki : Yern sbain-a, tsi-rang 
gon r AVazlr kbattoi ki kalinga tki katan. Yan piishit ap.” “ Iviihub, 
kaling katit.’” Hazar kala, bazar sbutur, bazar cbiit, liazdr yambu, liaziir 
khnkbal) bdt, bazar atlas bdt, bazar adrjis bcH. bazdr argbumak yasb, bazar 
ghulam, bazar cbori, karto'i. Kampir khaffab vittei vagdoi. 

Yao iiapiis pdrstoi Jld inCim, tsi-rang’\ Kamjnr kliattei : Yem rang, 
yoin rang, yom rang.” Najnis kbattoi : “ Ma’lvLil vinotk humut, budda 

])ur maz."’ Yao iiapiis angiisbtar kai*to7 kbnttid ki : “ AtiW inaliba-dram 

kokbt ])aida wast latsar.” Ba dam-i-SnloIman Baigbambar karto'i ; kdkbt 
paida Mir ])rut khalg rai natt o'i : “An jam am bazir gokbte'i. 

Mir Ivlui aiijain goklit latsar.” i\rir bairAn vlltoi* waragnci. Khii Wazir- 
an ])drsto*i ki : “ Tsi rang gun Wazir kbattoi ki, Niv randan, beeh 

Alir ts^ii kliii wa’dalMin na jnisbolk'’ Mir kbattoi: AiijAni wiizuniit” Khalg 
ragd(M, kalhig wozomdoi. Mir bairan vitWi. Da Mfr kila na wistoi. To'i- 
av gokbtoi yntto'i. 

Kampir na})iis da i (*liiil biaban .sa. isbn-an kila’ kartoi. Mir dbai/d 
yuttoi. r rwfir tu, ki shikar iii(‘sbtoi, ki kam]>ir wazdoi. Porstei ki, Kaui- 
piv ! cbiz-tir at wazdoi, Kampir kbattoi ki, Da Mir daniad kbuii raobam. 

Mir darnad da kbil sibas kartoi wo/.omdoi. IMir dlniyd kbattoi, A-ycui 
chizar at wozomdoi, kamjnr khii pa-kbuu ap na latsaran. Mir daint'id kbat- 
tei ki : Sam dbasi-an cliiz wizit. Mir dbayd kbattui : Ti dil biimut. 

r rwar dariuid sliikar ni(‘sbtoi. Kamjnr kbattoi, Ti dliai lar yiiruugna 
tihvotk. Khii sbal'sli doz iJio (r) udzd, rbi khii dbai priit ma-niuz. “ Cbiz- 
ar na niik” khand-6, “ Tu miir yurimg-a na-tiiwctk ; tu mar yurung6, 
angiisbtar mar rand,'’ klniii. Y"au dbai wazdoi, tani priit na niesbtoi. 
Khattci ki “ obizar at zil priit na-nioslitoi.” Dhayd kbattoi. “ Tu mdr 
yimmg na-tiiwctk.” Kbattoi “ tsi-rang yurungam nist.” Dbayd khattei 
hi : Tao milr yurung biimui angiisbtar mar rand. Yao dbai yaor rattei. 

Wdz shikar niosbtoi, kiim]>ir khattei ki : Daryd lab rachan. l)a-daryd 
lab ragdei. Kampir khattci : Zui-au i cbarkb toi, sak ba-yao vidhdwan, 
Mir dhayd vidliettoi kampir katti ; ras tav-gokbtci, asman nieshtoi ; 
chap tav-gokhtei da-i slialir wasbtci. Ya sbabr Mir kampir-ar i lak tillah 
rattei< Kampir tillah dd^^dei tagdei. 

^ , * This goottifl to be a badly remembered story of the ceinmoii Oriental 

But i| will ^rvo' tm an iUustrati(>n of the Wakhi mode of spowh. 
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Yao lutpjis wazdei^ ki yao kond nisi;, Ghafch khaffa vittoi. I’maina 
yao*«n tu. Sa maina-an por^ei : Tar-kum ragdei P Maina khattei ki : 
jDa-kampIr»aii katii tagdei. Napus khattei ki: Tsa-rang gdn. Maina 
khattei ki : Wuss shahr ba-shabr gir-am shkur-am ^ got-am-6 angushtar 
mkr rand-ap.’* Yao khattei ; Khhub, rach, tu wkz amkz ma-bun* Maina 
khattei, Wuz nahun-am. 

Maina ragdei, Bhkurdoi ; mm bM sbkurdci, gottoi. Mir dhagd angiish- 
tar maina-’r rattej. Maina yutioi kam^nr napus-ar rattei. Yao ba-dam-i- 
Suleiman Faighambar kartei. Yao kond paida vittei, da khti murdd mar- 
aud gotteL 

Tbanslatiok op tup FoiipaoiNO WAKuf Tale. 

There was an old woman. She had a grandson. One day her grandson 
said : “ Ask the King’s daughter (in marriage) for me, (lit. arrange a 

betrothal).” The old woman said : lie is a king, we are beggars ; will 

he give his daughter (to you) ?” The grandson said . Go tliou ; the re- 
iqjonsibility is on me.” The old woman went (and) said : ‘‘ I desire a 
drawer of water”.* The king said: “ Kick (her out). Wliat dirt is she eai- 
]fiug*8 servant kicked (her out). She went home. Again her 
grandson sent ^hcr), again she went to the king’s house. I desire a 
drawer of water”, shi said. The king said to his Wazir : “ Shall wo kill 

her, (or) what shalUwe do ?” The Wa/ir said . “ Let us appoint a largo 
(full) marriage Bottlemcnt. From that she w ill turn back (1. e. she will be 
unable to comply with it),” The king said: “ Good, appoint "a marriage 
settlement.” He appointed a thousand rams, a thousand camels, a thousand 
cows, a thousand * yam bus, ’f a tliousand brocade garments, a thousand satin 
garments, a thousand silk garments, a thousand thorough-bred horses, a 
thousand shaves, a thousand female slaves. The old woman became angry, 
(and) went away. 

Her grandson asked : “ Well, grandmother, bow (go matters) ?” The 
old woman said : “ Thus and thus.” The gnuidson replied : It is agreed. 

I am answerable.” Her grandson drew on a ring and said : “ Let so much 
goods be all produced on this spot,” With the breath of the Prophet Solo« 
tuon he drew it on. Every thing was produced. He sent people into the 
pxoe^ce of the king (saving), I have made ready my arrangements, let the 
'king prepare his own.” The king remained in astonishment. He asked 
kts Wasir : What shall we do P” The Wazir said : “ We will now give 
^khoi^tUioess). No king has turned back from his promise.” The j^ng 
^^Take his pxeparations.” The people wont and brought the mai^age 
jgi^ (at the bridegroom). The king was astounded. It could not be 

^•^WalUr(niK)deof asH 

% t A in iho shape of a idioe, wortk about il7 a4B4 
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eontfiined in the king’s castle. They made the marriage and took away (the 
bride). 

Tbe old woinaTi’s gnandson made a fortress of iron in a desert,. C^-^d) 
took the king’s daughter (there). One day it so happened that he went 
out hunting. The old woman came. He asked, “ Old woman ! whercs 
fore hast thou come ?” The old woman said, “ I am going to the house of 
the king’s son-in-law.” 

Tlie king’s son-in-law put (her) behind him (on his h^rse) and brought 
her (home). Tlie king’s daughter stud: ‘"Why hast thou brought her ? 
We will not put the old woman in onr house.” The king’s son- 
in-law said ; “ From her hand what will come (what harm will she do) ?” 
The king’s daughter said ; “ It will be thy heart (?)” 

One day the son-in-law went out to liuni. The old woman said : “ Thy 
Imsbaiul does not love thee, undo thy hair and sit weeping, do not go forth 
into thy husband’s presence. If be says ‘ Why dost tliou not come forth ?’ 
say, ‘ Thou dost not love me; if thou Invest me give me (thy) ring.’’* 
Her hiislxind came, she went not forth into his presence. He said: 
“ Wliorofore camesi thou not into my prosoiice The girl said : “ Thou dost 
not love me.” He .said : “ How do 1 not love (tliee) i'” The girl said : “ If 
thoulovost me, give me (th\ ) ring.” Her husband gave (it) to her. 

Again he went out to hunt. The old woman saiA, “ Let us go to the 
river bank.” They wont to the river bank. Tlie old woman said : “ I have 
a (spinning) wheel (to me there is a wlieel), h't ns ride on it.” The king’s 
daughter rode with the old vvomsin. She turned (the wdieel) to the right, it 
ascended to the sky ; she turned it to tbe left, it de*sceiidcil in a certain city. 
The king of that city gave the old Avom.an a lak of tillas. The old 
woman took the tillas and went away. 

Her grandson came (home) ; his wife is not (Uiere). He became very 
troubled. He had a talking-bird, from it he ('uquired : ‘‘ Whither has she 
gone?” The bird answered : She has gone witli llui old woman.” The 
grandson said : “ llow shall wo do P” TIk^ bird said: “1 will go round 

city by city and will search ; if T tlnd her, she w ill give me tbe ring.” He 

said: “Allriglit, go. Do not again (?) me. The bird said I will 

not (?) 

The bird went and searched ; for .several years it searched (and at 
last) found (them). The king’s daughter gave the ring to the bird. Tbe 
bird took it away and gavo it to the old woman’s grandson. Ho with tbe 
breath of the Prophet Solomon drew it on. His wife appeared, and he at- 
tained to his desire. 


% 
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TALES FBOM FORBES’S GRAMMAR l^T INTO SARH^OLf- 

1. I kbalg asc Afiatan porafc ki: Hiich sal ar-kima at 

a peison ftom Plato asked that : Many years to ship (thou) 

yUd, dary& safar at cbaug ; ar daryft tsoz tam&shdr at w&nd ? 

mst sea yoyage (thou) madoat to sea what strange things (thou) sawest ? 

Levd ko : ’Ajab yu yiid az dary^ pa mi am faribt 

Replied that sti|Dgo this was ffom sea to this shore (1) arrived. 

2. I gadai li&i pa darw&za sut i chizi talibt. 

a beggar rich man’s to door went a thing (sojpething) desired 

C^d az dariin jaw^b ydi ko khanzoh pa ched nic&t. Qadai levd 

Houso from inside answer came that lady at homo is not. Begg^u said 

ko; 1 kdiid klipik am t&libtjit a-khanzdh am na talibtjit 

that : a piece of bread (1) had dcsuul (acc ) lady (1) not had desued 

ko dds jawdb am vug. 

that such answi.!' (1) obtumd. 

8. I liabib lur-wakt pa kabristan set-ar viid, khfr 

a (certain) doctor whenever to giave-ynrd was-going own 

ch&dir kh’ ar-kal kli’ ar-})et‘> parwid-ar-vud. Mardum porst ko : 
scarf own to hOvul own to lace used-to-wr ip. Men asked th it : 

Ml sabab tbcz ? Lovd ko : Az mi kabrist&n-enj mtirdba kba- 

Of this reason what r’ Ho Slid that from this grave -> ud (<idj.) corpses ash im- 

jal som, wi ivou choi mu av daw<\-aV kliogj maugj. 

ed I am (I go) booausu whocvci my (they) medicines have oaten have died. 

4. 1 math i padkhah shabzada katti ghi6u uakhtug ; Kh^*r jilrm 

one day a king prmi o with hunting went out air hot 

Slit. Padkhah at bliahziida kbii ’v Icl maskharah chii sovd 

become. King and prince own (they) cloaks jobtor’s on back 

lachaug. P&dkh&h sLiind level : Eh maskliarah ! tii inder i sher wez 

placed. King smiled said : Oh jester thee on an ass’s load 

yost. Maskharah levd ko: Badki dha sb6r wez. 
is. Jester said that : Yes two ass’s loads. 

Khalg i duk-ar av levd ko: TalS.b-& ko tii 

People a crook-back to (tboy) said that : Dosirost thou that thy 
dom khez tsa-sdod, yu judu khalg dom tii rang chord tsa- 

baek straight diould-becomo, or othor people’s backs tliy like crooked should 
8&odP Levd ko: Talab-am ko judu khalg dom duk tsa- 

bacotaoP He said that: Idosiro that othor people’s backs crooked should 

(Aodf wi-ivon wi tsem katti a-mu wemin, waz a«>wif 
bsoonu^ beoaiiae (so that) thoso eyes with (aco.) me they see^ X (aoOk) thmn 
t»a weindin* 
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6. I . xakih i p&dkh&h i ar sha’ir zar sat. Jall&d-ir raixnod 

ono day a king a to poot angry became. EzocntioiiLor to orde^ 

ko: mu priit zdn. JallM a-medhj veg«ir 

that : (in) my presence slay. Executioner (aoc.) sword to-f^t<d& wen^ Part 

h&zirav-ir levd ko: a mu chupatak dhoid, ko^p&dkh&h kbush 

present people-to said that: (acc.) me slaps strike ye, that king happy 

saod. PMkhih shiind j u az guudh ndrz^d. 
may bo. King smiled ; and from fault passed over. 

7 I khalg laur martabah viig. I dost wi’r priit a- 

a person great dignity obtained. A friend to him before (acc.) 

wi wAnd-ir siit. Wi dest porst ko : Ch6i tao ? ts6z-ar 

him in order to see wont. His friend asked that : who (art) thou P whnt for 

at yat ? Yii dest kharnundah siit. Levd ko : A-mu na 

(thou) camost ? Tliat friend ashfuned became. Ho said that : (acc.) Me no 

ptidzan-a. Tii-yan kadim-inj dost am waz. Mjitam ivon am tu 

knoAV('st ? Of-tliine old (adj.) friend (T) T. Condolence for (I) these 

priit yat, khedhjit-am tao at kaur sedlij. 

before came, 1 had heard thou (thou) blind hast become. 

8. I khalg i darwesli dastur zukbt ratsiivst. Barwesh ar-V^tbristiln 

a person a beggar’s turban took lied. Beggar to grave-yard 

silt naliist. Marduni wi-’r levd ko: “Yii adain tii dastiir tar 

went sat down. Men lum to said that : “ That man thy turban towanls 

b3,gh-gunah yiid, tsez. ivon at ar-kabristaii naliistj, 
garden direction took away, what for (thou) to grave-yard hast sat down, 
tsez kan aud?” Levd ko : “ Yu mas aklur dud yddhd ; wi 

what doost hero P” He stiid that : “ Ho also at last hero will come ; lhal 

ivon am dud naliistj. 
for •(!) hero have sat down. 

SABIKOLr TALES. 

I. 

1, I ndk i badh viid. 2. Wodh dliau av safar tiiid. 3. Chan- 
din mdth av pond tiiid. 4. Wi kech marzun siit. 5. Nek levd badh-ir; 
I gbov khpik mu’r dhd. 6. Badh levd ko : Tao kh’ tsom kaur kan, tom waz 
dhd]in. , 7. Nek khii tsem chafdnd, aziim av tiiid. 8. Chandin mhth- 
onj pond av tiiid. Wdz wi keeh marzun siit. 3. Nok levd ko : I ghov khpik 
muYdhA 10« Badh levd ko: I sari teem mas ohafdn, tom tu’r dhdm. 
11. Yirt t^m kaur sht. Badh tiiid, nek rdid. 12. I mdth ch8 biut naliist. 
Khum (^hfion). siit* I ktid yftt. 13. Ktid az dhum wadhord. KM a^wi kut^- 
khti yiid. giK’md duwust at kbdb siit. 14. B*ad az wal^t i khithp 

T8rkhaz rapts porst ko: Tdo at ko-^j^;v;&d 
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18. Itepts levd ko ; Waz am nCir pMkhfth ar-kh&r (shahr) vud. 16, 
Yfirkh levd ko : Tsez khabar yosfc ? Eapts levd ko : Pddkhdh khxi wazir-av 
, katti da^ ghazab aedhj. Pddkhdh-an i radziii kaur sedhj. Pddkhah khii 
wazir-av-ir l^d ko ; Tamdsh tabib vareit vorit. 17. Khithp levd ko : Eh 
ahmdk at Pddkhah ! tii mwl ar-dar«ri i khoiii reidz yost. A-wi r6idz tsa vird, 
reidz ar-past tsa zdzd, wi tsem tazo saod. 18. Yiirkh levd ko : Eh ahinak 
at ! garmd prut i savz chiiiar yost. Chinar pa biin i kaul yost. Har rang 
kaur tsa vid, az chindr wadhord, i dhiist ar kaul dlud, az kaul zozd tar chinar 
roft, az chiudr z6zd, khii tar tsoin rofc*t, wi tsom tazo saod. 

19. A-di gap garina-ycnj kaur kliiul ; pigan aziini indaud iidklitiig. 
26 . Sut chinar pa biin. Az chinar wadhord, khii a-dhiist dhod ar-kaul, rift 
taV chindr ; rift khii tar tsom. Wi tsem tazo siit. 21. Aziiiu iiulaud tiiid. 
P&dkhdh ar-khar siit, ko Padkhali a- wazir-av jam’ chaugj. 22. Az wazir- 
av porst ko : Niir tamash-ir dhes math-on j karar viid. Niir a-tamash zau- 
am.” 23. Nek levd ko : Eh ! Padkhah ’Alam, mof a-gimdh i iriath-ouj 
taldb-am. Padkhdh levd ko : Ma’akul. 21. Nek levd ko : mu’r hukm saud- 
6 Padkhdh radziu a-tsem tazo kan-ain. 25. Padkhah levd ko : mu 
radzin a-tscm tdz6 kaii-6 a-wi tiir dhdni. 2G. Nek levd ko : Til ar-inal i 
khoin r6idz yost. Mu’r v6r. 27. A-wi reidz vaug kokht. Wi a-talkha 

zukht. Pddkhdh radziu chu-tsem viist. Wi tsem tazo siit. 28. Pigan- 

adh Pddkhdh-ar khabar siit radzin tsem tazo silt. Pddkhah khush-wakt 
slit. Levd ko : kiw kait vorid. 29. Padkhah khez av ydt. Levd ko : 
khii radziu tiir tsa dhrim khush-wakt soy-d. 30. N4k levd ko : Eh ! 
Fadkhdh! tao pid waz pots. Khii a-radzin nek-ir dhad. 31. Padkhah levd 
ko: Eh ! pots, iiakhti ehii takht. Nek nakhtiig chii takht. 

32. Chandin math az-zabo badh yat. ‘‘ As-salam alcikum.” Nek levd 
ko : “ Aleikum as-salam. Tsez talab tii-yan yost.” 33. Badh levd ko : 
‘‘ Eh ! Pddkhah. Ghazina-i-gluiib az tii talab-am.” Levd ko : “ Cbdrj saud, 
S6, fal&n jai i gaimd yost. Ganna pa dariin durr khurjin yost ; la’l sandik 
yost ; a-wimur zoz vor ; hVl sandik mur-i, durr khurjin tiir-i.” 84. Khair 
az-iim rawdn siit tiiid. Siit garma pa dariin. Kheg-ir dsh, pameg-ir Idl, 

az i.ehiz be-’djat. 35. Badh levd ko: EhKhuda! wa"^ am dh6w sedhj- 

a-mi pddkhtih.’r yussam-a. Khii-bath kbor-am aldsam. 36. Khair ; 
-kbdbsut. Yiivkh, void, khithp, rapts yat. Ghaul wodhdko: Az dariin 
j^erid nakhtiig. 37. Khithp levd ko: Eh! yiirkh, i sham kan. Yiirkh 
j a^shto zukht ; a-divir hat chaug. Khalg naliisj. 38. Yiirkh khuj dhaug ; 
itfiai’r taklif chaug j khithp deid. Wi kech kond chaug. Badh maug. 

'> : / , II. 

r .1. I chtirik-aii liaroi pots vud. Im&th churilc wasijafc chaug ko: 
, k6n6 khadorj yost, pa kliadhorj Utsomi h&M yost, wi' khez 

W s6,,y6 ikUpk khird. Levd, maug. 2. Pots khel levd ko: Hiteh sdn. 
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Dziil pots levd ko : na s6m. Laur pots levd ko ; sdm. 3. Azum siit, levd 
ko : As-Stilam aleikuin, wa aleikum as-sal^m. Sehat-at*&. Levd shiikri. 4i. 
Levd ko : Eh pots, ko jui so. Levd ko, mu’-atfi,-an [pron. m^dta'^n’l ^hazina 
viid par-wi am yat. 6. Baba levd ko : Eh pots! bo wakt at yithj. Niir 
and khS;lMir risaii. YughadhA.kha.b-ar reid. 6. BAba levd ko ; Tao mu’r . 
farzaiid so, waz khii radzin tiir dliAm. 7. Levd ko ; Tsez kizinat tiir kan- ; 
am. Baba levd ko : 1 shor ^'■ost, wi suruii patao. Mu-yan i khislat yost. 
Tii kahr yadhd-6 waz tii a tseni kau-am. Mu’r kahr yadhd-^, tao mu a tseni 
kau. Gliadha levd ko : Ma’akrU. 

8. rigan indaud ; i l^etmaii wi’r dhad. “ S6, shcr surun patao.” GhadhA 
Slit, ko divir ha{ na siit a-divir az garg ehang deid*. 9. I math ehii-biur 
tizd, ada na siit. Yat, a-ketmaii pataod. 10. Clmrik levd ko : Tii kahr 
yat-A. Ghadlia levd ko : Mu kahr noi, ko tao at a mu zed. 11. Churik 
iudand, wi t.^oni kaud. 12. l)hau-a() ])bts uz yat. Cluirik levd ko : Eh pots 
tsez-ar at yat ? GliadliA levd ko : Khab i vrod irm-yan (y)ithjit. A-wi am 
klikaig-ir yat. 13 Clmrik levd ko : kliuj ma dhor. Tii ata-au fulAii jiii 
ghazioa yost. Tii v]*dd par wl tiiid. 11*. Tao inu’r khez nith. I shor mu- 
yan yost ; tao wi surun patao. Waz khii radzin tiir dliAm. 15. Ghadlia 
pigan-iitliuaklitiig. Sher a-.sururt ]»ataod. 10. (3mrilc levd ko : Pigan 
az jangal zez vdr. 8her-ar levd ko : (3jii tii g-dbakhto tao alAs. 
17. (iliadliA a-slitu' (let tiiid. Az jangal z('z eliii slier dhakht. Sher aluid 
indaid-ir na ehimbd. IS. GhadhA a-ehog tizd. Wi ghaiil khchakht. 19. 
Sher aziim a-zoz zukht raisiist, yat pa divjr. 20. Churik p<)r.st ko : Eh Slier ! 
tao at tsa’r yAt. Sher levd ko : Eh kaur 1 tao mu gliaul na wain-A. GhadhA 
mu ghaul khchakht. 21. Churik levd ko : Ahbala! sher ghaul at tsa’r 
khchakht. GhadhA levd ko : Ah pid ! tu kahr yat-A. 21. Churik levd : 
Mu kahr yat. GhadhA zibet, wi tseiu kuiid. Churik maug. 

HI. 

1. I hfii vud. Bfii-au hanii pots vild, dha’r gal dliA ’azar mao viid. 2. 

I math levd ko : So ])dts, az mal khahar zoz. Laur pots, tuid, a-mal jama’ 
chaug, ar-gal dhad. Khab jia divir kliiivd. 3. Barabari khab viid ko dhA 
vurjiu yAt, a-mAl az gal dot. Wi laur puts padkliah a^radzin wadhord. 4. 
Radzin levd ko ' a-mu ma wadhor, mal mu-yan. Laur pots levd ko : mu- 
yan. 5. Radzin levd ko : tao a mu zAz. Waz a-mal na dem. Laur pots levd 
ko : Waz a-tu z(5z-am ; waz soin klf Ata khez. 0. Aztirn siit khii Ata khez. 
AtA levd ko ; Bala ! tsez hayal at siit. 7. Lovd PAdkhah radzin a-mal mu’r na 
dbAd. - AtA levd ; Tsez-ir na dhad. 8. PAdkhah radzin lovd ko ; BAi a-mu 
kh* pots-ir dhid-(% waz a-mal diiAm. 9. AtA porst ko : PAdkliAh radzin yAs- 
A. Laur p5t8 levd ko, na yus-am. 10. Az madhan-sedhj pots porst : 
PAdkhAh radzin yAs-A. Wi levd. Na yusam. 11. Az dzul pots porst ; 
Levd ko yAsam. Pid levd ko ; te sAn. 12. Siit PadkhAh khez. PAdkhAh 
khii radzin dhAd. - 
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18 . Mardum mubirak-b&cl^ir y4t : Ha P^dkbAb ! mubd«rak vid^ mu- 
b&rak vid. Kbub Pftdkh^h at vedhj. Makhorj darakht td-yan na vedhj.” 
14 . Levd ko : A^mi ch6i varoid. Mardum levd ko : A-mi td d&in&d va« 
rdid. 15. Wi d&mftd khaffa sizt, levd ko : Bozag&r i nek kbez s6m. Levd, 
8d. 16. Azihn sot. Levd ko : Eh Bozag&r i nek ! PMkh^h mu*r lovd ko : 
Makhorj darakht var6. Waz az ku varoam. 17. Wi ghin lovd ; Gham 
ma kan. Nfew past khii’r shira t&?. New past khii vurj-ir shira t&z. 

Ar^^vurj sav(^r s6 ........vurj a-td daryd pa-]ab yust, khd vurj-ar 

chil ^amchi dhft, vurj ar-dary& (?) ghdt dlid 

Lttjsbal TnvirsLATioif of the above. 

I. 

1. (There) were (two men,) one good (and) one bad 2. They 
went a journey. 3. ('Hiey) went several days’ road. 4. Their stomachs 
became hungry. 5. The good (one) &.wd to the bad : Give me a piece ol* 
bread. 6. The bad one said ; Thou, make (thine) own eye blind, then 
I will give thee (some bread) 7. The good (one) pierced (his) own eye. 
Thence they went (on). 8. Several days’ road they went. Again their 

stomachs became hungry. 0, The good (one) said • Give me a piece of 
bread. 10. The bad (one) said . Pierce also the eye (of the) one side 
(which remains), thou I will give thee (bome bread). 11. Both (his) 
eyes (thus) became blind. The bad (one) went (on), the good (one) re- 
mained. 12. He sat one day on (till) evening (It) became evening. A 
dog came. 18. He laid holil by the dog’s tail [lit. dog’s from tailj. 
The dog loading (liim) took him away. Brought him into a cave and went 
(to) sleep. 

14. After a time, a Wolf, a bear, a fox, a night-mare (!) came. Tho 
bear asked the fox ; Thou, where wert thou ? 15. The fox said : 1 was 

to-day to (at) the king’s town. 10. The bear said: What news is 
(there) ? Tho fox said : The king has become angry with his Wazirs. A 
daughter of the king>s has become blind. The king said to his Wazirs : 
Find a doctor (and) bring (him). 17. Tho wolf said; Ah! thou (art) 
a foolish king. Amongst thy hocks [lit. thy flocks’ to inside] (there) is a 
blue goat. If he brings that goat, (and) takes the goat’s skin, her eyes 
Will become (renewed). 18. The bear said; Ah! thou fool, before tho 
^eikve (there) is a green plane-tree. At the foot of the plane-tree (there) 
pool. What kind so-over (of) blind person (there) may be, (if) he 
bold of the plane-tree, puts [btrikes] one hand into the pool, takes 
&om the pool, smears (it) on to the plane-tree, t^kes from t^e 
(and) smears (it) on to (his) own eyes, his eyes will become 

venewedf 
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19. The blind man who was in the cave [lit. the in*«the-oaT6 (adj.) 
blind man] heard this speech ; next day he rose up thence (and) went out. 
20. He went to the foot of the plane-tree. * He laOT^hold of the pl&ertoee^ ■ 
struck his hand into the pool, smeared (water) on to the plane-tree, ameai^d 
[to] his own eyes. His eyes became renewed. 21. He rose up thence ‘ 
(and) went (away). He went to the king’s city j when [that] the king had ^ 
[has] assembled (his) wazirs. 22. He interrogated his wazirs (saying) V . 
To-day, your ten days* agreement is up [lit. to you ten-days’ (adj.) agree- 
ment w^as]. To-day I slay you. 23. The good (hero of the tale) said : Oh 
king of the world ! I beg (off the punishment of) their fault for one day. 
Tlie king said : All right. 24. The good one said : If the order be 
(given) to me, I will cure (renew) the eyes of the king’s daughter. 25. 
The king said : If thou curcst my daughter’s eyes, T will give her to thee. 
26. The good one said : Amongst thy flocks (there) is a blue goat. Bring 
(it) to me. 27. He brought that goat (and) liaycd (it). He took its 
gall (and) bound (it) on to the eyes of the king’s daughter. Her eyes 
became renewed. 28. Next morning nows went to the king (that) (his) 
daughter’s eyes were cured. The king rejoiced. Ho said : Call (them and) 
bring (them). They came before the kijig. He said : If I give thee my 
daughter wilt tliou bo glad. 30. The good ojie said : Oh king ! thou (art 
niy) father, I (am thy) sou. He gave his daughter to the good one. 31. ^ 
The king said : Oh sou ! mount on the tlu’one. The good one mounted on 
the throne. 

32. After some days the bad one came. (He said) Peace be with you. 
The good one replied : And with you he peace. What is thy desire [lit. 
what desire of thine is (there)]. 33. The had one said : Oh king ! I desire 
a hidden treasure from thee. He replied : (It) is good. Go, in such a 
place (there) is a cave, liivsido the cave (there) is a sack of jiearls, (there) 
is a box of rubles. Take (and) bring them [it] to jnc. The box of rubies 
(shall be) for me, the sack of pearls for thee. 31. Well, thence he started 
(and) went. He went into the cave. (There was) food to eat, clothes to 
put qn, no lack of any thing [lit. from one thing not lack]. 35. The bad 
one said ; Oh God ! have I become mad ? Shall 1 take this to the king ? 
By myself I wiU eat, I will lie down. 36. Well, (it) became night.' The 
bear, the night-mare, the wolf, the fox, came. (They) gave car (and 
heard) that a sound came from within. 37. The wolf said : Oh bear ! show 
[make} a light. . The bear took (a) candle (and) opened the door. (A) 
person was sitting (there) [lit. person has sat down]. 38. The bear felt 
fear; each invited the other (to enter) [lit. one to this one gave trouble*]. 

' ♦ The expression, taklif kardan, “ to give trouble,” ** to trouble,” is a common 
oriental mo &r ihvi^ng in”, answering to tho French ” donnez-vous la peine d’en^ 
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The wolf onterfed. Ho tore [made] his stomach (to) pieces. The bad one 
died. 


II. 

1. A (certain) man had three sons [lit. of one man (there) were three 
sons]. One day tlio man gave (them) a dying warning, (saying) : Truly, 
truly ; (there) is an old mill ; in the mill (there) is a one-eyed old man ; 
go not before him ; ho eats men. He said (and) died. 2. The sons said : 
We will go. The younger [little] son said : I go not. The elder son 
said : 1 go. 3. Thence ho wont (and) said : '[[’he peace be with you. 
(The old man replied) And with you be the peace. Art thou in (good) 
health ? (The son) replied : Thanks, k (The old man) said : Oh (my) 
sou ! whither goest thou ? He replied : There was a treasure of my 
father’s. To (sock) it 1 come. 5. The old man said : Oh son ! thou 
hast come untimely. To-day we will remain here for the night. That 
boy remained for the night. G. The old man said : (Do) thou become 
a son to me ; I will give thee my daughter. 7. He said : What service 
shall I do thee? The old man rcjdied: (There) is an ass, throw away 
its dung, (There) is a custom of mine, if thine anger comes (if thou 
becomest angry), I will dig out thine eyes. If my anger comes, (do) thou 
»dig out my eyes. The boy said : All right. 

8. Next day he rose (and) gave him a hoe (saying) ; Go, cast away 
the ass’s dung. The boy went (and found) that tlie door (would) not 
open, lie took [made J the door off its hinge (and) entered. 9. (For) 
a (whole) day till evening ho removed (the dung). (^Hic work) was not 
completed. He came (in, and) threw down the hoe. 10. The man said : 
Has thy anger come? The hoy replied : Am I not angry [lit. my anger 
not?] that thou (hast) killed me (with hard work). 11. ^Tho man 
arose (and) dug out his eyes. 12. The second son again, came. Tho 
man said : Oh son ! what for (hast) thou come ? Tlie boy replied : (Last) 
bight a brother of mine had eoino (here). J came in order to seek him. 
T3. The man said : Feel not afraid ; (there) is a treasury of thy father’s 
in such a place ; thy brother (is) gone to it. 14. (Do) thou sit down 

before me. . (There) is an ass of mine. (Do) thou cast away its dung. I 

, will give theo my daughter. 15. Next day tho boy wont out. He cast 
away the ass’s dung. IG. The man said: To-morrow bring fuel from the 
forest. To the ass he said : If lie lotuls (it) on theo, (do thou) lie down. 
17. Tho boy drove the ass (and) went. He loaded fuel from the forest 
^ ask The ass lay down, and consented not to get up (again), 18. 
.The hojr drew (his) knife (and) cut off its ear. 19. The ass took the 
fuel thence, (and) ran away, (and) came to the door, 20. The 

ass I what for (art) thou come. The ass rfiplied : Eh ! 
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(thou) blind man, secst thou not my ear ? The boy (has) cut off my ear, 
21. The man said ; Oh child ! what for (hast) thou cut off the ass’s ear ? 
The boy replied : Oh father ! (has) thy anger come ? 22. The ' said : 
*‘My anger (has) come.” The boy sprung up (and) dug out bis ey€ia»" 
The man died. . 

III. 

1. (There) was a rich man. The rich man had thrje sons. In two 
folds (there) were two thousand sheep. 2. One day he said : Go, son, 
(and) take knowledge of the flocks. The eldest son went (and) gathered 
together the flocks, and put (gave) them into the folds. At night he slept 
at the door. 3. The night was over (?) when tw'o horsemen came, (and) 
drove the flocks from the fold. Tliat eldest son seized (one of the riders 
who turned out to be) the king’s daughter. 4. The girl said : Seize me not, 
the flocks (are) mine. The eldest son replied : Mine. 5. The girl said : 
(JIo) thou take me (to wife) ; I will not drive (awaj’^) the flocks. The 
eldest son said: T will take thee (to wife). I wdll go before my father. 
G. IT(* wont thence (iuul came) before bis father. The father said : Child ! 
What delay has occiurod to thee ? 7. Ho said : The king’s daughter 
(would) not give me the flocks. The father said : What for did she not 
give (them) ? 8, The king’s daughter replied : If the rich man gives 

me to his son (to wife), 1 will give u^) the flocks. 9. The father asked : 
Wilt thou take the king’s daughter ? The eldest sou replied : I will not 
take (her). 10. Ho asked the second son flit, from middle-being son] : 
Wilt thou take the king’s daughter (to wife) ? That (one) rc]dicd : I will 
not take her. 11. He aslmd the youngest [little] son. He replied : “ 1 
will take her.” The father said : ( — ) Wo will go. 12. They went be- 
fore the king. The king gave liis daughter. 

13. People came to (make their) congratulations. “ Well, King ! may 
(she) be happy, may (she) bo ha])py ! Thou hast been a good king, 
(But) thou hast not pos.sessed a coral tree [lit. a coral tree of thine has not 
existed].” 14. He said : Wl\o shall find this ? The men replied: Thy son- 
in-law will find this. 15. His son-in-law became troubled. He said : I 
will go before my wife [lit. my good allotment or portion].* (The king) 
replied : Go. 16. Thence he went, and said : Oh wife ! the king (has) 
said to me, Find a coral tree. Whence shall 1 find (it) ? 17. His wife 
said : Grieve not. Draw on nine skins (as a) covering to thyself. Draw 
on nine skins (as a) covering to thy horse. Mount the horse .... the 
horse will teke thee to the river bank; strike thy horse forty (strokes of 
the) whip, the horse will plunge into the river 

[The Femaihde:i^of the MS. has become undecipherable.] 
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* The* sound /7t in Harikob' and Wakhf ot’Uji reiT'^sciits tbf of anotbcT cc^^iato tong in-. Thus P. shab is in SarikoJi Jchdh &c.^ The 
.Gaddis, a Mil of tho Kangra district ^P.r.:jdb} bivo a jsimiku’ ijctulion'ty of pi-ormnciatioa ; i\ fj,^ Bh^irnikhdla for Bha^nmdla; khan fot 
atHi C^tuidrcd), kQ, ' . > 




* Tbsa is the same in Torki however. They are all probably onomatopeeic. 
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VOCABULARY. 


A, 

WaUL 

8aril$eli- 

to be able 

*karsar-an 

karsar-am 

karkogii-am 

karkakhk 


above, over (postposition) 


, az ter, az ter 

cNdi wiicii*aii 

above, up (adv.) . 

wuch . 

. tir 

to abuse 

varend-dk 

. r^nd-ao 


vdraiiJ-am . 

. rUn-am 


vdrdtam 

. rftnd-am 


varendetk 

. rAndj 

to accompany 

kamtu wjUsn . T. 

W. kamtu set-ao T S. 

account, number . 

ajsA)) 

. abul) A. 

on account of 

juiib 

. ivbn 

accoutrements 

asbab . 

P. asbab P 

acute (metapb.) . 

tiz . . . 

P. teiz P. 

an adze 

ill advised, who will not 

wajak . 

. wajAk 

take couiibcl 

nazakbbt 

. nftghukht 

to affect, to stain, to profit nadhovs-an 

. nkdhevd-ao 


nadljevb-am . 

. nadliivs-am, nadhavs-t 


nadhovd-am . 

. nddlievd-am 


iiadhaik 

. nadhevdj 

to be afraid, to fear 

washulv-an , 

. khuj dheigao 


washi-€iiu 

. dhor-am 


nabht-am 

. dhaug-am 

afresh 

wuvhoth 

. dhaug j 

tsa-sar-an 

. az kar 

after (p. p ) . 

tsa ^an sibAs . 

. az zab6 


tsa sibas — an 

. az zabd 

afterwards, behind (adv ) tsibas 

zab^ 

again, moreover, aho other w2l/. 

P. wCiz p. 

age (years) 

sdl . . . 

P. sal p. 

aged, old . 

khhiar 

P. pir P, 


• The four words in each dialoct oppoalto each English veib, are tho ^nr forms 
reqtiired to he known in oider to conjugate tho verb, vi«. the Boot or hxBx^Hvo Eonn, 
the Past^ and the Peifcct. Where there ore two forms in ihe aoeonjl plac^ 

XkA latter of the two is tho 3id Person Singular, 
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m 

to agree, to consent 

Wakhi. 

Kamei-n 

Sari^iolu 
. chimbd-ao 


agreement, con»iord, 

r kami-am 
[ kimiwt . 
kamat-am . 
kametk 
dsht 

* 1 chomb*am 

. chimbd-am 
. clumbdj 

P. ukht 

p. 

to aim 

kar&wal diirz-an 

T. W. choIcAnd-ao 


all ... . 

kokht 

chok^n-am 
chokand-am 
chokandi 
. fuk 


to allow {%eG to put) 

latsar-an 

. iachejg-ao 


alone 

wir 

. iwj 


along (prep.) following a 
road, river, Ac., 

pas 

. ]>11S 


also .... 

. . . . 

mas 


an ambush, a man jdaeed 
in Hinbubh 

mahsh thcrak-kiizg 

, sord-iclioz 


an ambuscade 

malibh 

. bord, malikb 


to lie in ambush . 

malibli tbcruk 

. sord-ao 


amongst 


bur-am 

siu’d-am 

bunlj 

dariin 


and .... 

. . • 

at 


anger, wrath 

ki\r A. ghash 

. kar (kaljr) 

A. 

to be, or become angry . 

ghilbh gokli-an, dar 

kar zur set-ao, dar kar dhad- 

ancient, former . 

ding, riz-aii 
liz-am 
rizd-aiu 
rizu?k 

mis-uiig 

. ao 

j>r()d-enj 


aniinal*8 droppings 

pobhk 

. bukaii 


an animal’s leg . 

long 

P. lang 

P. 

a riding animal, a ‘ monture’ wulagh 

T. wulugh 

T, 

to annoy 

khafd khdk 

. khafa cheigno 


annoyed, 

khafa . 

P. kbafd 

P. 

an answer, reply . 

jaw&b . 

P. juwfib 

P. 

an ant . * . . 

mir-prieh 

. chumeli 

T. 

an antler 

(king worm) 
sohao^ . 

: khao 
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WaTtM. 

SaHhoU. 


in. anvil < 

sandM 

. sandal 

T. 

anyone . 

h^h . . F. W. hcch ehai 

P. S. 

to appear . 

siidhui-n 

. namaid-ao 

F. 

siidhuy-am 

. namay-am 



sadhoid-am . 

. namaid-am 



sudhuyetk . 

. namaidj 


appearance . r . 

rang , 

. rang 


an apple . « . . 

miir 

. mdn 


apricot 

chiwan 

. n6sh 


arid, dry 

wesk . 

. ziakbj 


to arise 

giz-n 

. indeid-ao 



giz-am 

. indiz-.am 



gozd-am 

. indaud-am 



gozg . 

. indaudj 


an armful 

paz 

. xnaghaul 


an armpit 

kal 

. bijcl 

F. 

arms, weapons " . 

asbdh . 

P. yeragb 

T, 

an army 

liishkdr 

P. lakhkdr 

F. 

to arouse, to cause to stand giziiv-n 

. indeizand-ao 


up ... 

giziiv-am 

. indauzan-am 



gizovd-am 

, indauzand-am 



gizilYcth 

. indauzandj 


to arrange, to appoint (to 



throw) 

katak 



to arrange in a line 

katiir laisaran 

A. katar laebeigao 

A. 

to arrest 

pichrakhh-n 

. pacbrakhbt-ao 



pacbrakhh>am 

. ’pacbrekhb-am 



pachrakliht-am 

. pacbrakbht-am 



pachi-aklihetk 

. paclirakbbtj 


aha .... 

putrum-n 

. padromd-ao 


• 

piitrum-Ai 

. padromb-am 



patramd-am 

. padrombd-am 



piltriimetk 

. padrombdj 


to arrive, to reach 

♦yat-dk 

. farebt-ao 



yat-am 

, farobs-am 



yatt-am 

. faribt-am 



yatetk • 

. faribig 


pt arrow . 

. . . 

pudb 


.a^dtdation, a joint 

band . 

P. band 

F. 


* Hie g in italic represents the softer sound of the ghain mentioned above (see 
vceembling the German g in tage. 
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WakU. 

Sim^oU, 

an ariizan 

iistd.dh 

. P. ust6dh P. 

ashes, cinders 

p&rg . 

. . thier . 

to ask, also to liare juris 



diction over 

pors-an 

. . porst-ao 


pors-am 

. . pdrs-am 


porst-am 

. . pbrst-am 


porsetk 

. . porstj^ 

an ass 

khur 

. . sher {from khar P.) 

a jack“ass • ■ ^ • 

hangi khhur . 

. T. P. hangi sher T. P. 

a female ass . 

macha khhur 

. markab sher A, P. 

a young ass 

kuat 

. . te khar P. 

a wild ass (Eqxms hemionus)^ 


found on l^timir 

kulan . 

. . kulan T. 

an assemblage 

ma’rcka 

A. ma’rcka A. 

to assemble together, to 



be a.sscinblcd 

ghort watsn 

. . wikbtj setao 

assistance 

k iiniok 

, T. kiimfik T. 

to attain, to touch 

parva-iii 

. bezeid-ao 


parve-am 

. . bizis-am 


parvet-am 

. . bizeid-am 


parvetk 

. bizedhj 

to cause to attain, to hit 

parvev-an 

. . bizeidand-ao 

with a missile . 

}>arvev-ain 

, . bizeisAn-ain 


parveavd-am 

. . bizeisand-am 


jmrvcvetk 

. bizeisauj 

an augury, an omen 

mutr . 

. m A. 

a maternal aunt 

Toeh 

• . vits 

autumn 

ttrma 

. P. pidz 

to awake, to wake up . 

agsih watsn 

. P. W. agah setao P. S. 

an awl 

tsarz 

. ts^rz 

an axe, a hatchet 

ti^jar . 

. baldah T. 

B. 



to babble, also to talk in 

bram-n 

, . wardhid-ao 

one’a sleep . 

brdm-am 

. . wardhau-am 


bramd-am . 

. wardhiid-am 


brametk 

. . wardhiidj 

the back or rear of any- 



tblng . 

sibds . 

. . zabd 

the back (of a man or 



animal) . . . 

* part, ddm . 

. . chomj, dom 

back, backwards (adv.) 

tar^sibas 

• , . tar-zab6 
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- 

Wahid. 

SarihoU. 


on one’s back 

sak part 

. chii ohomj 
(fin hack) 


backwards, d reculons . 

tsibfis pudh . 

. zabuj padh 


badness » 

shkki . 

. ziti 


bad, aleo old 

shhk . 

. ^.tt, badh 

P. 

bad tasting . 

trdch . 

P P. trach 


a bag . . ^ . 

khaltd 

. khaltd 

P. 

baggage, a load . 

viir 

. wez 


a baggage horse * 

yabu . 

P. y&bu 

P. 

a baking-pan 

sat . 

. shd 


« (pkj'ing) ball . .-tap 

. pdtth 


the bank (of a river) . 

lab P. kor . 

. lav P. yar T. 


bare, naked . 

shilakh 

. ehalenddk 


bark (of trees) 

fehung pist . 
uooil skin 

. kabzdk 

T. 

to bark 

wak-n 

. wakt-ao 



wilk-am 

. wak-am 



wdkt-am 

. wdlct-am 



wdketk 

. waVij 


barley, corn, cattle-foed . 

yiirk . 

. chiibhj 


a bat .... 

fe]iai)iirak 

P. shapdrdk 

P. 

bay (colour) 

turugli 

, liiriigh 

T. 

to bay together (as dogs), 

\arui-n 

. varaud-do 


to howl 

varviy-am . 

. vardu-am 



varoid-am . 

. vamd-am 



varii^etk 

. varaudj 


tobe .... 

h\imiii-n 

. vid-do 


I am, <&«., 

tei-(am, at, &c.,) . 

. yost-am 


I was, <fcc,, 

tu (am, 

. vud-arn 


having been • 

tiiwetk 

. vedhj 


I may be 

hiimi-am . « 

. vdo-(am, 4&C.,) 


thou*maycst bo 

humiii 

. (see Qrwnxmar.) 


ho may be 

hiimu-t 



we may bo 

hiimi-an 



ye may be 

humii-it 



they may be . 

humi«an 



to tell one’s beads 

shirdw-an 

. nashrud-ao 



slilrdw-am . 

. uabhrdw-am 



shlrdnd-am . 

. nashrud-am 



shirdwetk, . 

. nashrudhj 


abeidi^ 

niichk 

. niisk 
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WaJcM. SariioM/ 


the main beam of a roof 

wfis 


wus 

a bear (brown) 

nfighordum . 


yiirkh 

to bear (a child) . 

yaz-n . 


zdd-ao 


y^-am 


zey..am 


yazd-am 


zad-am 


yazetk 


zddhj 

the Gi*eat Bea r . 

aft bradaran (the Seven 

* 


Brothers ) . P. 

w. 

aft kunan * P. g. 

a beard 

reghish 

, 

bun 

beardlesa 

kasa 

p. 

kesd P. 

to beat, to pound . 

chuk-n 

ik 

chakt-ao 


chuk-am 


chak-am 


chukt*am 


ehakt-am 


chuketk 


chaktj 

because 

yao jiiiib, ycui jinib 


wi ivon, mi ivon 

to become 

wats’n . 


set-ao 


( wats-ain . 


r sd-in 


C was-t 


( sand 


vitt-am 


siit-am 


vitk 


sedhj 

it becomes (suits) [im- 




pers.] 

saz-d 


‘ 

a bed .... 

pij) 

, 

baber 

a bee, or a wasp . 

dh6s 



a beetle 

siiigurt 

, 

•jisk 

before (time) 

dar wakht . P. 

A. 

dar wakht P. A. 


tar mis (nose)^ 


tiir Ad or prut 


— tar mis 



before (place) 

— prut 


prod 

a beggar, a petitioner . 

chilgak-kiizg 


talibt-ich6z 

beginning . 

pursain 



behind, after (adv.) 

tsibds 


zabA 

behind (p.p.) 

tsa sibas-an 


az zabd 

the being or existing 

hitmuin 


vidi 

a bell . . 

zul . . , 



below . . • . 

purdast, sa past 

-an 

— pa bun, azbabar 

beloved or loveable 

. bd tscrdk-chok 


bd choig-a.siik 

tobelloiv 

sak-waglm watsn]. 


chii wdghd setao 

stonimeh. . . 

wdnj, dur . 


kech 

tpbend . , . , 

khham ding. P. 

W. 

cheng dhadao 


kbam dhfidao 
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Wahhi. SarifioU. 


to besiege, to enclose 

k&b£l ding 

, 

, 

kdbdl dh&dao 


to bestow, to grant 

nnng ding . 

. 

p. 

num dbddao 

A. S. 

betrotbal 
between 
beyond (p.p.) 

kh'astaga 

miydnd 

tsa an dhlr . 


az dhdr 


beyond (adv.) 

yd sdr . 



tar wi sdr 


the bile . , 

talkhdh 

, 

p. 

trach 


to bind . . 

varid-ak 



vist-ao 



vdnd-am 

vast-am 

:^andetk 



vind-am 

vust-am 

viistj 


a binding or edging 

ziek 



zeak 

T. 

a birch tree 

furz 



kaying 

T. 

birch bark 

furz pist 



kaying past 


a bird 

parinda 


p. 

' kush 

T. 

a biscuit 

piitak 



takich 


a bit (horse's) 

iaoji 



jaojao 


to bite or sting . 

nosh ding . 

p. 

w. 

nckh dhadao 

P. S. 

to bite 

diinduk ding 



dbandan dhadao 

bitter 

talkhh 



tsekh 


the black on the bottom 
of a kettle 

rizm 



rizm 


black 

schu 


p. 

tar 

P. 

a blacksmith 

ain-gar 



ain-gar 


a blanket, a body cover- 
ing ... 

kampal 

? 

p. 

baw^in 


a horse blanket 

jii . 

, 

p. 

jal ' 

P. 

a cold blast . 

suz 

. 


sduz (lit. * a 

flame,’ 

to bleat 

wdgh-an 



from the burning 
effect of cold) 
waghd-ao 

blessing (subst.) . 

kiit 


T. 

kiit 

T. 

blind . . 

kur 


T. 

kaur 


;]^d 

wukhan 



wakhhin 



pu£ tserdk 



puf cheigao 


bine 

savz 


P. 

khoin, savz 

P. 

blunt 

muk 



mSak 


toblttsh 

sokr watsn 



riisht set-ao 


a boat- . . - . 

kishti 


P. 

kamdh 

T/ 

to boil : * . . 

ydksh-n 



wirevd-ao 



ydksh-am 


• 

warav-am 
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WahhL 



SaHhioli^ 


yaksht-am 

• 

- 

wirevd-am 


yakshetk 

. 

. 

wirevdj 

0 . bone 

boot (given in addition 

yaich 

• 

• 

ustklian P, 

to an article cxchang- 

ed) . 

.rough boots o£ untan- 

bM&mad 

• 

• 

ustag T. 

ned leather 

, shiishk 



pekhh 

the bosom . 

bap 



tej 

both .... 

har kifch 



virt 

bottom 

. . . 

. 


4)un P. 

a bow (to shoot with) . 

kamdnak 
tir <layt 


p. 

]». 

tsau 

a wooden bowl 

kubiin 



totlieh 

a box . ... 

.suiuluk 



.saiidiek 1* 

a boy 




gadlui 

bran 

safk 



sabast P, 

a bmncli 

sliolklili 


p. 

shoklih P. 

to brand 

dagli kaiak . 

W 

w. 

dugli dliudao P. S, 

the brain 

Tuaghz 


j’. 

nioghz P. 

brass 

khhrdah 


i». 

kliholali P, 

bravo, courageous 

bat nr 


A. 

batiir (bahadur) A. 

bread 

klioch 



khpik 

a tliin cake ot bread 

litir 



cluipati T. 

breadth, width 

bar 



bar P. 

to break (intr.) , 

w-ak-u 



w'akt-ao 


w%ak-ani 



Avak-aiu 


w\*ikt-am 



wakt-ani 


waketk 



waktj 

to break [intr.], to be- 

come broken 

schkddli-an >vatsn . 
aho schkddh-an 
schkur-am 
schkond-am 
schkong 


varakhtj setao 

to break (tr.) 

8chkddh-an . 

w 

. 

varakht-ao 


schkdnd-am 

. 

. 

vareig-am 


schkott-am 

. 

. 

varakht-am 


schkotk 

. 

. 

var^hij 

to break in (a horse, &c.) 
CO 

borgi ding 

• 

* 

burgi dhdd-ao 
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Wahhi. 

8arifiioU. 

to break (of a rope, &c.,) 

[intr.] • 

rasudh-n 

* • zd2ddit-ao 

rasedh-am 

, . zdeig-am 


rasen-am 

• • zdakht-am 


rasong 

• . zddkhtj 

to break (a rope or 

thread) [tr.J 

rasedhuY-n 

• • zdardhdnd-ao 


rasedhav-am 

• . 

the breast, the chest 

rasedhovd-am 

rasedhuvotk 

piiz 

« . poz 

breath 

dam 

. . dam 

a piece of brick . 

fehdlg • 

. . khalg 

a bridge 

bkord . 

. yeid 

a bridle 

^ikhdn 

. . vkllian 

to bring 

wiizum-an . 

, . veig-ao 


wuzum-am , 

c Yor-am 
* * ( vir-d 


war&md-am . 

• . Yaug-am 


wiizumetk . 

. vaugj 

to bring or take in, to 
cause to enter, to in- 

troduce . 

cliirmilv-n . 

. • duwast-ao 

to bring to mind, to re- 

oollect 

tar ;yad wuzum-n 

. . tar y6d veig-ao 

broad, expanded . 

kshadh 

1>. kkhudh 

to bring up, to nurture . 

dego-an 

(eh) 

br(£keu 

deg-am 

degd-am 

degatk 

schkdng 


which is or has been 

broken 

schkongung , 

. . vaiikhtj sodbj 

which or who has broken 

schkotgung . 

, . Yarkkbtj-enj 

broken ground 

wu^ past 

W. P. karfei bilik 


(h^k low) * 

. . [low high"] 

a brother 

vriit, lal (?) , 

• , Yr6d 

related as brothers 

vrut*in • 

• . ' vrador 

brow, forehead 

ruk 


to bsrusb against, to ixn- 


shtri^kh-n . 

. . toiCt-ao 

ahtr&kh-am . 
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WahhL 

SariioH* 



shtrJ^t-am. 

. turft-am 



shtrakhetk • 

. „ turf tj 


a buck-goat . . • 

ghurgau tugh 

• buch 


a buckle 

alkd. • 

. alk& 

P. 

a bull • . • * 

chd.t druksh • 

. chdt khioj 



ghurgdo 

. wierz 


a buUot • • 

wuitch • 

. poth ^ 


a bullock, an ox « » 

druksh 

. khioj 


a bundle . • • 

b^hchUx 

T. buklichah 


to burn (tr.), to set fire to 

thiiiv-n^ 

. thaw^lnd-ao 



thiuv-am 

. thawftn-am 



thfiwovd-am . 

. thawand-am 



thiiivetk 

thawnnd] 


to bum (intr.), to be burnt tbau-sik 

. thid-ao 



than- am 

. tbau-ani 



thett-am 

. tlnid-am 



thetk ♦ 

. tliedhj 


to burst [intr.J, to be 




burst 

ziibedh-n 

, parist-ao r 

r. 


zilbedh-am ♦ 

. pSratb-am 



zdb(bi-ani 

. pariisl-am 



ziibong 

. parilsij 


to burst [tr.] 

zubutilv-n • 

. pariud-ao 



ziibiit-am 

. parin-am 



zuboit-am 

* ptuiud-am 



zubiitk 

, parindj 


to bury 

khhak khak . 

. baklihfik dieig-ae 

. V, 

a tlioni bush, a bramble. 

ehirir . 

. kha-r 

1*. 

a bush-barrow, a rake . 

namurzg 

, namiizg 


business, work 

yark 

, cher 


to butt . • . . 

ding [/o stnkd] 

. takht-ao 




ti\rdh-am 




Uikht-aru 




takhtj 


butter . 

rughn , 

P. raun 

r 

a butterfly . 

pilpilak 

. kopali 

T. 

a button 

tugma, kfi,wa 

. tugmd 

T. 

to buy . . 

khharid tserak 

. khharid cbeigao 


by, by means o£, with 

. moshoii 
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a thin cako of bread 
a calf . , . . * . 

to call, to ^stuimion, to 
make proclamation • 


a camel [two-humpod] . 
a young camel 
a [earners] hump . 
camp, quarters, oIbo a 
household 

a canal, water-course 
a candle [made by wind- 
ing cotton cloth round 
a central core of fat 
surrounding a stick] . 
a fur cap 
to take care of 
a carrier of merchandize 
for hire . 

canion . • . . 

a cat . • 

cattle .... 
horned cattle 
a cave .... 
a chain 

to change [in appear- 
ance] [tr.] 
to be changed 
a charge [of cavalry] . 
cheap . • . . 

the cheek • 

cheese 

ohesnut [colour] . 
to chew the cud . 
a chicken [young] 
a ehUd, an infant 
child-bearing labour 
a chimney < 


Wahhi. 

fitir . 
wushk . 

kiw tser-hk . 
tsdr-am 
tsart-am 
tsaretk 

ushtiir . . F. 

ushtiir zaman 

kap 

kosli . . T. 

charm, wadh 


sham . 


tumagli 


nigah tserak 

P. w. 

kira-kash 

p. 

gunda»5 

* 

pish 

. 

mai (= jyroperlg). 

chat 


bai 

. p. 

zanzir , 

. p. 

yan rang khak 


yan rang watsn 


sak-gofsn 


arzdn . 

. p. 

lunj , 


panir . 

. p. 

jeiran . 

. T. 

ramdt yit-n {see ‘ 

to eat’) 

kilich . 


zaii, zaman .* 


ziclia . 


ritsn . 

. F. 

mori 

. ? T, 


SaHkoU, 

chap&ti T, 

wishk 

kiw cheigao 


khtur P. 

tailak 

kiep 

kcsli, kushum T. 

w&dli, iistang T. 


sh^im 

tiim^gh 

nigah cheigao P. S. 


kir^-kash P. 

tarp T. 

pish 

mul F 

chat 

biii, garma 
zanzeir P. 


yan rang cheigao 
yaii rang setao 
chii-zokht 

ai'z^n P. 

nilrj 
paner 
joirnn 

wakhkier khlieig 
chuja 

baehah P.^ bala 
zioha 
rezn 

mori P 


Eh S c4 EH Oh P. 

I 
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to chirp, to twi 

chlr-an 

. P T. 

chird-ao 


chir-am 


chir-am 


chird-am 


chird-am 


chiretk 


chirdj 

to choose out, to sc ect 

yawer-n 


ya ' • -* 


}"awer-am 

yawerd-am 

• 


to ch 

yawerctk 

rasiidli-n 


khchakht-ao 


rasedli-am 


khcheig-am 


rasen-am 


khchakht-am 


raseng 


klieliakhtj 

a ehop])ing.boi 

dosli sluing 


dosli killing 

a chough 

swats 


gliogh 

cinders, ashc-o 

parg 


thier 

a circuit, a circumference 

pslab 


sail da^vand 

circular 

jnit 


circle) 

]jet 

a claw, a talon 

chnng 

. P. 

changjil 

clay, mud 

khhui 


ghat 

fine clay 

saghaz 

. '1’. 

saghaz 

a cliff 

IvOll . 

. P. 

leij 

an overhanging cliff or a 
vertical ])recipico 

hauil . 


cha])ak 

a cloak, clothes 

hot 


lei 

to close one’s eyes, mouth, 
^c. 

bars-an 


baghmi(l-ao 


hars-ain 


baghniez-am 


hilrst-am 


baghinug-ara 


Inirsetk 


baghuiugj 

cotton cloth 

chikman 

. T. 

galoni 

coarse cotton cloth 

ehil 


tsaul 

bleached coarse cotton 
cloth 

kinei 


Icl 

to clothe (another person ) 

pametsiv-an 


pamedzSnd-ao 

a cloud, a fog 

mur 


varin 

cognizance, perceptioui 

darak 

. r. 

darak 

cold (adj.) . 

siir 

. ? r. 

ish 

a cold 

kokh 


yoi 
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WakM. 


Sart^oU. 


become cold 

was^r-n 



patstg-ao 



was&r-am 



patsi-am 



was^-am 



patsug-am 


' 

waseretk 



patsiigi 


a co}d blast . 

si^z 

• 


sauz 


coldness, cold (subst.) . 

suri> . 

• 


ishi 


a collar [of a garment] • 

ghariigh 

• 


?ere3 


to collect, to bring toge- 

yiirt-an 



wikht-ao 


ther a a . . 

yiirt-am 

* 


wikh-am 



yortt-am 



wikht-am 


4. 

yurtetk 



•wlkhtj 


colour, dye . 

rang • 


. p. 

rang 

P. 

light-coloured [of eyes] . 

chakir . 



chakar 


a colt .... 

tM 


. T. 

td.i 

1\ 

a comb. 

napdsan 



wakhorj 


to come 

waze-in 



yet-ao 



f wazi-am 



y^dh-am 



[ wizit . 





wazd-am 



y&t-am 



wazg . 



ithj 


to cause to come [a liv- 

wiiziim-n 



vay^nd-ao 


ing creature] . 

wiizum-am 



vayan-am 



wazamd-am 



vayand-am 



tviizumetk 



vayandj 


to come out, to go out . 

niuz-n . 



nakhtig-ao 


to command, to order , 

rainei-n 



ramM-ao 


< 

( ranii-am 



( raini-am 


1 

[ rinii-t . 



\ ramd-id 



ramatt-am 



ramod-am 



rametk 



ramodhj 


a companion on the road 

am-rah 

• 

. P. 

am-rah 

P. 

: :tb compensate 

t^wan rand-kk 

P. W. 

tuLin dhUdao 


complete, entire . 

drust . 



putiin 

T. 

^ to co:daLpountL, to mix . 

shind-ak 



khirkt-ao 



shand-am 



khirkh-am 



shandid-am 



khirkht-am 



shondetk 



^kherkhtj 


: concord, agreement . 

ksht 


. P. 

ukht 

?• 

; ^ consent [agree] 

kamei-n 



chimd-ao 


to construct, to make . 

. contrinriness, 4 i 9 obedi- 

sSz khak 


. P. 

suz cheigao 

P. 

yVcnce 

mastrakhhi 


• 
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“ contravening, contrary . 
to converBe . 
to cook^ also to ripen • 


to cause to cook . 


cooked rations « 
a cooking pot, a caul> 
dron 

cool .... 
to cool [intr.] 


to cool [tr.] . 


copper .... 
coral .... 
Indian-com [not grown 
in W. and S.] . 
reaped corn, heaj>ed up 
ready for threshing . 
a comer [of any square 
space] 

a corpse, a dead man . 
a cough 

to cough up phlegm 
counsel, advice 
to count 
countenance 
a counterpane 

a couiitry, . 

courai^us, brave . . 




mastrakhh . 

* 

ksa khanlds; . 

A. W. 

poch*an 


pdch-am 

• 

posht-am 


pdehetk 


patsuv-n 


patsiiv-am . 


patsovd-am . 


patsiivetk 


sheil^n 

. P. 

dig 

. P. 

soz 


wasern 


wasor-am . . 


wasert-am . 


waseretk 


wasiriiv-n 


wasiruv-am . 


wasirovd-am 


wasiriivctk . 


mis 

. P. 

satk 


kon3,k . 

. T. 

chiramn 


palch . 


mardhah 

. P. 

kokhh . 


akhh khak . 


salah • » 

. A. 

asdb tserilk . 

.A.W. 

pets 

* 

kampal 


kurpa . 

. T. 

di^ 

. P. 

bdtttr . 

. A. 


Sarifolt. 

kaisb 

gap cheig-ao Pi S. 

pizd-ao ' 

pez-am 

p&s-t 

pekhht-am 

pekhhfei 

pckhht r&,mS-d-ao, &o. 
(to commmAy q. v.) 


sheilan 

P. 

doy 

P. 

salkin 

T. 

patsig-ao 


patsor-am 


patsug-am 


patsugj 


pj^tserand-ao 


patsoran-am 


p5.t6cr&nd-am 


j)atserSndj 


mis 

P. 

makhhorj 


konak 

T. 

shiirum 


hulling 

T. 

murdhdh 

P. 

keklih 


akhh cheigao 


salah 

A. 

asub cheigao 

A. S. 

riii 

P. 

khaviing 


kurpa 

T. 

dibr 

P. 

batiir. 

A. 
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to cover, to close . 


to cover the head (by 
tying a cloth round 
it ; said of a woman), 
a cow 
a cradle 
^ crane 
cream 
to create 
to creep, to crawl 
a crook-back 
crooked 
a crop 

to cross (a Pass), to go 
over or round, to dance 

d crow 
to crumble . 


to cry (as animals or 
children) . 
a cuckoo 
cultivable 
to cultivate 


cultivated . 
cultivation . 
a cup .... 
curds 
a curse 

a cuustom, institution . 
a cut, a notch ^ . 


Wahhi, 

gin . . . 

gaw-am, git . 
gott-am 
gotk 

s^r zwain 
chat ghii 

gaura (gahwara P.) 

turnai 

marik 

afrid khkk . P. 

gaza ding 

put-dam 

kard 

kiishtah 

^ir-an . 

(^ir-am . 

^ird-am 
^i/iretk . 

Icargba 

fril-n 

fril-am 

frild-am . . . 

friletk 

mlla tscrak 

(7ione in WaJchdn) 

kurn-asuk . 

kiir-n . 

kur-am 

kosht-am 

kdshk . 

koshk-ong . 

kurn 

pil, chini 

pai 

andiwat 

kaidah 

rasang-ung 


SarikoU. 

. bawid-oo 
. bawei-am 
. bawid-am 
. bawedhj 

. sJtrmalft dhM-ao 
. .chat ;zau 
. prakht 
. turnai 
. march 

W, fif rid cheigao P. 
. gaza dhadao 
. duk 
. clierd 

P. chermi 
. gherd-ao 
. ghirs-am 
. gherd-am 
. ghordj 
. karghd 
. warfakht-ao 
. warfareig-am 
. warfakht-am 
. wari'aklitj 

. chiras el>oig-ao 
. kakkiik 
. chard-asuk 
. chard-ao 
. ,chdr.am 
. chard-am 
. chfirdj 
. chermi 
. chard 
. chinak, chini 
. poi 
. zaugh 

A. yusun 
. khchakhtj-enj 


S. 


T, 


T. 


T. 
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to cut, to whittle 


to cut out 


to cat with an axe 


rasudh>u 

raslldh-ani, rasatht 


rasan-am 

rasang 

tiish-an 

tiish-am 

to»ht-am 

tiishetk 


khchakht-ao 
C khcheig-am 
( khchakht-am 
khchakhtj 


. , tukht-ao 

. tukh-avn 

. , tCiklit-aia 

, . tiikhtj 

rasiidlin diirzn (to cut to khchakht-zokhtao 
tahe^ 

rasudham-clurzam. kheheig-am z&z-am, &c. 

(T cut I tnJee) &c., 

p. \V. chapftrd-ao 
chap(Sr-ain 
chap^rd-am 
chapordj 


trash (liug 


to cut into strips 

khash-ak 

khasli-ain 

. tizd-ao 
. taz-am 


khMd-am 

, tizd-ain 


khashetk 

. tizdj 

Tlio Tartar year Cycle named after 12 animals i 

s used. 

Cypress (cupi'csms torU’ 
losa) (called pencil cedar) 

yarz 

. iuibcirs 


D. 


daily, of a day 
to dance attendance, to 
pay one’s court 
dangling 
darkness, dark 
a daughter 
a daughter-in-law 
dawn 
to dawn 
a day 
day-time 
deaf • 

dealings (lit, give and 
take) 

. n n 


vwar-ung 

shin jual khiik 
ravuulak 
tarik 
dha^d 

stakh 

rukhhn 

rukhhii wats-n 

rwav 

nvar 

kdr 

durzn radha-n 


. uiatlionj 

. valvakh clieigao 
. riX\iudak 
. tiirik B . 

. radzen 
. zanal 
P. y^ul 
, y£tul dhad-ao 
, inath 
. nidthan 
P. chiin 

. dha,d zokht 
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Wahhi. 

Sariioli, 

deamesiB; Bcarcity 

kimati 

. . kimati A. 

death 

m^rg 

. . mArg P. 

a d4b&cle of soil, rock, due. 

• 


broughtinto the stream 
by a flood of rain, d;o. 

shot 

. . kara kokupi 

a deception, a deceit • 

tarzik, durogh 

. P. tarziv, fand P. 

a decree, an edii^t 

likin 

. A. ukm A. 

a deer, a general term for 
allhomed wild animals 


ghuej 

deficiency 

dzaki 

. . dziili 

delay 

* « • 

hayal A. 

delicate, tender 

senif 

. . naziik A. 

a demon 

Hw 

. . dhew P. 

to dent, to compress 
forcibly . 

nadhefsirv-u 

. nadhamband-ao, &c. 

dented (of a kettle, <fec.) 

nadhefsiiv-am 

nadliofsovd-am 

nadbefsiivetk 

nadhafk-iing 

. . nadhovdj-enj 

to be dented, to bo com- 
pressed . » 

nadhefs-an 

.. . nadhevd-ao 


nadliefs-am 

• . nadbivs-am 


ntadhavd-am 

. . nadbevd-am 


nadhafk 

. . iiadbevdj 

to deny 

munkir watsn 

. . munkir setao A. S. 

to depart, to start 

rawan watsn 

P. W. raw^ setao P. S. 

deprived of, without 

bi 

. , be 

to descend . 

kham-ak 

. . kb^vd-ao 


kham-am 

. . kbavs-am 


khamd-am 

. . kbavd-am 


kbametk 

. . kbavdj 

a desert 

daslit P., chfil 

. T. dokbt P. chaul T. 

a desire 

talab 

* . talab A. 

to jfl|kre # 

chilg-^k 

. . tdlibt-ao 


chklg-am 

• . tMab-am 


chkld-am 

. . tdlibt-am 


chilgetk 

. . tdlibtj 

a *MeviV^ a whirlwind 

liw dam^ 

- . dhdw balamui 

dew, a white frost 

schak . 

• • kbok 

'' difficult, troub&tome . 

kildh . 

. \im 

with difficulty, hardly . 

azdrghil&h « 

P. W, azftr ghil&h - P, S. 


^ 
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to die . 


to dig, to excavate 


to digest 

to dip (ti\) , 

to dip oneself, to plunge 

direction 

in what direction ? 
dirty . • • . 

a dish 

disobedience, contrari- 
ness 

to disperse, to scatter 
[intr.] 

disposition, temper 
to distribute [as alms] 
a divarication of a stream 
to divide into small pieces 
to do . . * 


docile, tame, tractable, 
quiet 
a dog 

a wild dog « 
the dog days 
a child’s doll ' 
which haa been done 
a door 

a door socket 
double-faced, deceitful 
doubt 


Warn* 

mara-in 

mari-am, mirit 

mo^t-am 

mortk 

parkol-n 

parkdl-am 

parkold-am 

parkbletk 

’azam kbdk . 


gbot ding . 

P. W. 

gbot yit-n (lit. 

to eat a 

di^mg) . 

P. W. 

tiish T., gan^ 

• 

tar kum gana ? 

. 

cbirkin 

. T. 

rim 

, . 

kubun . 



mastrakh 

takbliirm w&tsn . 
inijaz (ybr miz^j) A. 
baklish tserak P. W. 
taran .... 
zest khak 
khak, or gokh-n . 
gbkh-am, gom 
gokbt-am 
kbotk 

sbov . . . . 

sbacb .... 
kik . . . . 

tdmus ... A. 
kitkan 

kbdtk-ung . 

hhr . • . P. 

gorj . . . . 

faUtus . . P. 

guman . . T. 


Sari^oil 
marg-ao 
mir-am, merd 
maug-am 
maug j 
kaud-ao 
kdu-am 
kaud-am 
kaudj 

’azam ebeigao P. 
gbut dbM-ao P. S. 

gbut kbeig-ao P. 
tiish 

tar ka guna ? 
gbazd 
kbeidh 
totbeh 

kaisbi 

takbbirm sotao 
mijuz 

bokbsb ebeigao 
taram 

I’ezfdi ebeig-an P. 
clieig-ao 
kan-am, kakbt 
chaug-am 
ebaugj 

sbuv 
kud 
kduj 
tumus 
jinjik 
cbaugj-enj 
divir 
gargh 
kaibiir 
gum&n P. 
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i» dove 
down 

downwards 


. wmi 

; pi^tok . . 

. . kilapfti 
, . kilapiti-inars 


to drag * . • kashun tser^ 

to draw (a sword, &c., 

out of a receptacle) . kiing 

. kiin-am 


kott-am 

kiinetk 


to draw a line, to score chirgli-kli^h-an 

kh&sli-am 


khS^ht-ani 

khashetk 


to draw out, to extract 


a dream 
to dream 

to dress (one self) 


to dress (other people) 


dried, dessicated 
to drink 


a drink made by mixing 
water with whey 


in&t 

iniU ving 
pamcts-an 
C panicts-am 
C pamest 
pamagn-am 
pamakhk 
pametsiv-an 

} pamctsiv-ani 
pametsiiv-d 
pamctsovd-am 
pamctsiivetk 
. wcsk vitk-ving 
. pit-n . 
p6v-am, pit 
pitt-am 
pitk 


daghov 

chak-an 

chdk-am 

chakt-am 

chakatk 


Smri^oK 

. pakbtkk . T. 

. nughusilr 
P. nughusftr-dds 
. kakhel4 cheigao 

, nal£ond-ao 
. nalfon-am 
. nalfond-am 
* nalfondj 
. chighSi*-ti?d-ao 

t& 2 -am 

. tizd-am 

. : — tizdj 

tizd-ao 

taz-o-m 

ti^^d-am 

tizdj 

. khiidhm 
. khiidhm wJndao 
, pameig-ao 
. C pamez-am 
. I pamiz-d 
. pamaug-am 
. pamaugj 
. pamedzand-ao, &c 


. 'zi^htj-enj 
. brokht-ao 
. brdz-am 
. brukht-am 
. brukht 3 

. dnghov 
P. khikt-ao 
. kh6k-am ^ 

. khikt-am 4 
. khikt] 
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to drive in [a nail], to 
hammer . . . chuk-n 


WahM. 


to drive . » • bM tserilk, zatran khak . 


to be drowsy, to nod . khhal khhofs-an , 

khhal khhofs-am . 
khhal khofst-am . 
khhal khhdfsetk . 

a drug, medicine . , daru, dawa . . P. 

dry .... wesk . . . . 

to dry (intr.), to become 

dry , ' . . . wesk watsn . 



wesk khak . 


dung • . , . sigin . . , P. 

during, as far as, as long 

as, till . . . batkari 

dust .... gard . . P. 

dust, earth . . shet .... 

dye, colour . . rang . . P. 

B. 

an eagle . • . bispiir .... 

an ear «... ghish .... 
earless .... chiur\k . . T. 

early in the morning . naghdin, naghdinak 
earnings, gain . . gotak .... 

an earring . , , gishniz 

’ ghish-porg . 

, gtUhwS.r . . P. 

earth, gtothid . * w&ndr . . . * . 


8ariidK. 

ohSikt-ao 
chakk-am ' 
chakt-am 
chakt j 

zatran cheigao ; aliO 

det-ao ^ 

de-ain 

det-am 

det] 

khhal khhiifst-ao 
khluil khhiif s-am 
k]ihal khhiifst-am 
khhal khhufstj 
d*ari, dawS. P 

ziakhtj 

ziakht-ao 

zicgh-am 

ziakht-am 

zidkhtj 

ziauldud>ao 

ziauldn-am 

ziauland-am 

ziaulaiidj 

gharsh, siiruii 

— its, ta — its 

khhorm 

sit 

i-ang P 

khtsuvd 
ghaul 
be ghaul 

pigan F 

vig or vigdo 

gakhn&z 

ghdul safs 

giichwdr 

zems 
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Wahhi. S^iholi, 


earth, dust . 

shet 


sit 

a lump of hard earth . 


. p. 

khMg 

East, sunrise. 

yir tserakhh 


kliher tserakhh 

easy . . • . 

as&n . 

. p. 

&6&n P. 

to eat . 

yit-an . 


khheig-ao 


yaw-am, yit . 


khhor-am, khhir-d 


yitt-am 


khhiig-am 


yitk . 


khhugj 

echo .... 

tiingiir 


tiingur 

^ edge 

lav 

. p. 

lab P. 


yaka . 

. T. 

yaki T. 

an edging or binding . 

ziek 

. T. 

z6ak T, 

white efflorescence [of 




saltpetre ?] 

rezg . 


ravar 

covered with efflorescence 

rezgin . 


ravarin 

an egg ... 

falenz . 

. • 

kakkd 

eight .... 

hat 


wokht 

eighty .... 

saksan . 

. T. 

saksan T. 

the elbow 

buret . 


yorn 

an elm (said to grow in 




Sarikol, not in 




Wak^an) . 

seda 

. P T. 

seda P T. 

emaciated, lean 

kbot 

, 

kbut ^ 

an ember 

zagiirg . 

. 

chugh T. 

empty .... 

blk, puch 

. T. 

alk, puchak T. 

jbo empty out 

tdsh-an or tosh tseriik . 

tis-ao or tls cheigao 


tdsh-am 

&c. 

tls-am &(i. 


tosht-am 


tist-am (?) 


toshetk 

• ^ . 

tistj 

to enclose, to besiege . 

kabM ding . 

• . 

kabM dh&dao 

to encounter, to meet . 

dichdr ding , 

, , 

dich&r dh&d-ao 

to endure, to last • 

poi ding 

. 

poi cheigao 

to endure, or sufEer 

poi ding 

. 

poi dh^g-ao 




— dhor-am 




— dhaug-am 




— dhauui 

enduring 

poi-ndg 

. . 

poi-nuk 

tp entangle . 

pargoshov-n 

t • 

baradzein cheigao 


pargoshoT-am 

pargoshovd-am 

paigSshdvetk 


H ^ H H9 ^ 
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entangled 

WahhL 
pargoshetk . 


Sariiolu 

baradzein 

to be entangled . 

pargdsh-n 

. 

baradzein setao 

to enter 

pargosh-am 

pargosht-am 

pargdshetk 

chiram-n 


deid-ao 


cherm-am, eheram-d 

didh-am, dedhd 


chem-am 

* , 

deid-am 


chereng 


dedhj 

to cause to enter, to 

chinnuv-n . 


duwast-ao 

bring or take in, to in- 

chermuv-am . 


duwadh-am 

troduce 

chermovd-am 

• • 

duwust-am 

. • . 

chermiivctk 

* « 

duwust] 

the entrail . 

shingor 

* • 

raud P. 

an entreaty, a humble 

petitioning 

shinjual 


valvakh 

entire, complete . 

drust . 

. P. 

putun T, 

an entrenchment • 

dur-band 

. I\ 

chap T. 

to entrust 

tiiwil tserak . 

A. W. 

tawll cheigao A. S. 

an envoy 

ilchi 

. T. 

ilclxi T. 

equal, same, [one sort] . 

i rang . 

W. P. 

i rang S. P. 

equivalent . 

chok . 

. ? T. 

asiik 

an error, a sin 

khhatagi 

. A. 

khhatagi A. 

to estimate [weight, «fec.] 

chok-khak . 


chok cheig-tao 

even, equal [in height] . 

barabar 


barobar P. 

evening 

pUrz . 


biurn, khum P. 

of the evening 

purz-iing 


biurn-cnj 

the evil eye . 

kurdi . 


kurdi ? T. 

a ewe 

strei mai 


stir maul 

to excavate^ to dig 

parkol-n 


kaud-ao 


parkol-am . 


kau-am 


parkold-am , 


kaud-am 


parkoletk 


kaudj 

in excess, excessive 

bbshi . 


bakhi (P for laki A.) 

to exchange 

alish khak . 

. T. 

d^lish cheigao T. 

excitable, fiery 

chepsan 


jabuk 

excrement . 

gi 



to exert one's self, to 

make an effort • 

zor tserdk . 

• • 

zur cheigao P. S. 

to be exhausted, or pros- 
trated . 

sest w&tsn • 


sust setao 
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, 

Wakhi. 


SarikoK 

to exhibit, to show, to 

cause to see , 

visiiv-n 


Tis&nd-ao 


visuv-am 


visd.n-am 


Tisovd-am . 


visftnd-am 


visiivetk 


vis&ndj 

to expel, to bring out . 

nikhing 


zw&st-ao . 

■ 

nikhind-am . 


zw^dh-am 


nikhit-am . 


zw4st-am 


nikhitk 


zw&stj 

^ to express, to squeeze 

^ out .... 

wazem-n 

. 

sherzd-ao 

• 

wazem-am • 

, 

sherz-am 


wazemd-am . 


shirzd,.am 


wazemetk 

, 

shirzdj 

to extinguish, to cause 
to go out, to put out 

[fire] 

niiiv-n 


wazaw&nd-ao, &c. 

an eye 

niuv-am 

noiovd-am 

niuvetk 

chozm 

p. 

tsem 

the ‘eye*-brow 

varao , 

, 

varJlo 

an eye-lash . 

skord . 

. 

yeid 

F. 

the face 

rui 

p. 

pets 

to face [towards] . 

rui kh^ . P, 

w. 

riii cheigao P, S. 

to fall . . 

waz-n . 


wokhtao 


wdz-am 


wukh-am 


wtlsht-am 


wokht-am 


washk 


wokhl^ 

family [in the larger 

sense] 

khhesh kaum P. 

A. 

khbkh kaum P. A, 

/famous 

nungi , 

P. 

u^mi P. 

far . . , . 

dhlr . . ? 

P. 

dh^r ? P. 

. &r-6ighted . 

chozm-in 

P. 

tsem-in 

d» far as, as long as, till, 

4 daring 

batkan 

, 

— its, t4 — ^its 


*dhiri . 

, 

dhari 

r ferii ' [#'» horse], %ht 
‘[in weight] . 

r&njk . 


rindz 

: well-paced , . ‘ . . . 

weyiuln * . . 

. ■ 

weyAuin 
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a fast .... 

WakhL 

richagh 

. p p. 

Sari^oU. 

ruchin P. 

to fasten a horse’s head 
up short . 

kaizd khak . 


kaizd cheig-ao 

fat, thick, stout . 

bdj, farbi P. 


divoz, farbe P. 

fat, grease . 

rogun . 

. p. 

raun P. 

refuse of fat left after 
boiling 

jaghzak 

. ? T. 

jiighzak ? T. 

a fat sheep . 

pos 


pes 

father .... 

tat 


pid, atii T. 

fathcr-in-law 

khurs . 

. ?P. 

khhasur P. 


baghi tat 


boglii ata 

fatigue, tiredness . 

warekhgi 


warezdagi 

a fault, a mistake 

kldiatagi 

A. P, 

khbatfi A. 

a favourite or pot cliild 

njizyan 


niizyim P. 

to fear, to be afraid 

washnk-an . 


kliuj dheigao 


washi-ain 


dhor-aiii 


wisli-it ) 

washt-.aui 


dhaug-am 


wusheik 


dhaugj 

fear, fright . 

>\asliuk . ^ 


khiij 

fearful 

wii.s.liiik.kuzg 


khuj dlieig-ichoz 

a feast 

loi 

T. 

tt:‘i T. 

to feel, to experience 
[meutallj- j 



<llicig-ao 

a feeding tube [for ba- 
bies] . . ♦ . 

u]>clii . 


dhor-ani 

dluiug-aiu 

<lhaugj 

ruvj 

a felt .... 

ijin 


jtdi) 

a female 

stroi 


stir 

a thorn fence 

chit 


chit T. 

to ferment, to rise [as 

podbniosh-aii 


baleid-ao 

dough], to foam [as 

pddhniosU-ani 


balis-am 

water in a torrent] . 

pikllimdsht-am 


baleid-ani 


pddhmoshetk 


baledhj 

fever and ague 

andiiv . 


bazgdk T. 

a stubble held 

naghaz 


naghaz 

fieiy, excitable 

cbeps&n. 


jfibuk 

fifty . . 

pinjtlh . 

• ^ * 

pinjuh P. 

a fight . . « . 

ghash, jang P, 


ghdsh, jang P. 


B E 
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WaJehi. Sarifcoli, 


to fight together [of ani- 


male] • » 

miLk-an 


• 

zghdd-ao 


m^-am 

m 

• 

zghdu-am 


mdkt-am 

• 

• 

zghdd-am 


maketk 


• 

^gh&dhj 

a file t * • • 

chafs&h 


• 

chafsuh 

to fill . . . 

to fill into receptacles 
from a store of any- 

t^i khdk 


* 

piir cheigao 

thing 

khonz-n , 



pakhchiig-ao 


khonz-am . 

a 


pakhchor-am 


khogii-aih . 



pakhchiig-am 


khokhg 



pakhchiigj 

to filter, to strain 

schachuv-n . 



kard^zd-ao 


schachfiv-am 



karddz-am 


sehachovd-am 

• 


kard&zd-am 

to find, to receive, to 

schachuvetk 

• 


kardazdj 

ohtain * 

got-dk . , 



vig-ao 


g6t-am^ 

• 


vare-am 


gott-am 

t 


viig-am 


gotetk . 



viigj 

fine powder, also soft , 

pulm , 



pddhm 

a fine .... 

taweni . 


p. 

taw&ni 

a finger 

ydiigl . 



ingdkht 

the little finger . 
the 3rd, 2nd and 1st 

ziklai ydngl . 



s^ilak ingdkht 

fingers 

malimg ydngl 



madhdn ingdkht 

a finger-nail, a claw 
to finish, to come to an 

dgor , 



nashanr 

end .... 

ada wS,tsn . 

* 


add set-ao 

to finish (tr.) 

ada kh^k or tserdk 


add cheigao 

fire .... 

rakhhnig 

• 


yuts 

a fire-place, a hearth 

dildong 

9 


katsur 

: first (adj.) . 

)first (adv.) . 

iw-ao 

priit 

a 


iw-ao 


mai 

• 


mui 


changak 

» 


changdk 


most « • 

• 

p. 

mut 


pdnz . 

• 


pinz . ^ 

' 4;-fl4T**A • « • 

rduj , 

a 


‘ sduz'" 


rs jd ffl hj 
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to flame up 


a flank, a sido 

flat .... 

flax, linseed (mm grown) 
to flay, tu kill 


a flea 
to flee 


flint and steel 
a flock 

flocks and herds 
to flood (spoken of the 
water), tobc spread out 


to cause to flood to 
spread out (tr.) 


a flood .... 
flour . . . . 

to flow 
a flower 

a flower pot • S 
a fly , 
to fly . 


Warn. 

pidhing 
pidhing-am 
pidhn-am 
pidhnetk 
shunj . 
anwir . 
pd.khj . 
zaghir . 


spardhonj 

rddh-n 

rddh-am 

ron-iim 

rong . 

chiklimak ghdr 

bakhsh 

kaia . 

werkhhar-au 

werkhhav-am 

werkhhart-am 

werkhhareik 

werkhhuv-n , 

wcrkhhiiv-ani 

werkhhovd-am 

werkhhuvetk 

sil . . • 

yumj . 

tuk-n (to go) 

spragh 

spragh-ddn . W. 

maks * 

rawez-n 

rdwez-am 

rdwozd-am . 

rilwazotk 


Sari^oU* 


. khaun 


. anwur 

?p. 

. pakhj 


T. zaghir 

T. 


kokht-ao 

kegh-am 

kokht-am 

kokhtj 

. hargdh T. 

. ratsist-ao 
. ratsedh-am 
. ratsiist-am 
. ratsiistj 
. tsakhmak zer 
. tup 

P. kala, mul 

. walid-ao 
, walis-am 
. w.iluid-am 
, waluidj 

. waleisand-ao 

(fee. 


A. soil 

. tid-ao (to go)^ 
. gill 
P, giil-d^n 
P. chingin 
. rawikht*ao 
. rkwftz*am 
. rawiikht-am 
. rawukhtj 


e 4 a. ■< Pi lit 
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to cause to fly . 

WahhL 
rawaziiv-n • 


Sa/r%k.oli. 
rawazdnd-ao, &c. 


foam. . « a > . 

rd.uzay-am 
rawazovd-am. 
riuziivetk 
khhuf . ^ . 


khhef 


a fog, a mist 

bis 

Y. 

bus 

Y. 

a fog, a cloud 

raur 


vaim 


a fold (of cloth, &c.) . 

ta 


tu 

P. 

a sheep-fold 
to fold (sheep) 

tane-in 


gal 

duwS,st-ao {to cause to 


tane-ain 


duwadham lentcr) 

to follow, to pursue 

tanet-am 
tanetk 
zatran khak 


duwust-am 
duwustj 
zatran cheig-ao 


a fool 

gill 


ahmak 

A. 

a foot, a leg 

piiclh 


pedh 


a footman, a man on foot 

piadhah 


piaddh 

P, 

a foot-track 

podli . 


pedh 


a ford 

tui-t 


paug 


to ford, to wade 

tiirt ding 


])aug dhS.dao 


forearm 

yurm 


chcrost 


the forehead 

ruk 


rak 


former, ancient 

mis-ung, tar-mis-ung . 

prod-enj 


formerly 

mis (= nosv) . 


prdd 


a fort 

kallui 

A. 

kald 

A. 

fortieth 

chil-ao 

P. 

chal-ao 

P. 

forty 

chil 

P. 

chai 

P. 

a foster brother or sister 

zai|^ 


zorz 


a foster child 

zkrz zaman 


zorz baldh S, 

T. 

four- 

tsabiir 


tsavor 


fourth 

tsabiirao 


tsavorao 


a fowl, a cock . 

kdrk 


tfildii 

T. 

a fowl-house 

yost 


chelyo 


a fox 

nakhchir 


rai)ts 


to free, to release 

khlialds khak 


. khhalus cheigao 

P. 

to freeze 

yikh vadhdk . P. 

W. 

shtu vistao 



yikh tserdk 


sorj setao 



tazah 

P. 

tuzah 


' a friend 

dost 

P. 

dost 

P. 

; to become . friends, to be 

1 reconciled 

dsht watsn . F. 

W. 

ukht setao P. 

. S. 
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WaTe%{. 

SarikoU, 

to frighten 

washiuv-n 

khdwdnd-ao 

washiuv-am 

khdwdn-am 


washiovd-am 

kh^w^d-am 


washiuvetk 

khdwandj 

to frighten, cause to si y 

witriikv-n 

witrittv-am 

wotriovd-am 

witriixvctk 


a fringe 

pulk 

pulk 

a frog 

mukt 

kharbe 

frost 

ayuz 


from, than 

tsa or sa (with tl 
oblique ease in -mi) . 

az 

frozen, (of earth, &c.) . 

yikh 

sojqin 

frozen, (of liquids) 

yikh . 

shtu sedlij 

fruit 

iniwa 

ruewa 

a fruit stone 

kiituk 

rukehi 

to fry 

varesh-n 

virzd-ao 

varcsli-am 

virz-am 


vareshi-am 

virzd-am 


vnvosihoik . , 

virzdj 

ahe 


stipt-ao 

stob-am 

stipt-ain 

sti]>tj 

fuel 

g\\z . 

zez 

to be full 

tki watsn 

pur setao 

full moon 

piir ziinuik 

piir mas 

a fur cap 

tmnagh 

tumagh 

a fur robe 

kavast 

warbun 

an irrigation furrow 

chinak 

cheudk 

on the further side 

trd (tar-ya) piir 

tar wi pur 

a. 

yil sdr 

tar wi s&r 

galled (horse, &c.) 

kupt 

iiukhtj 

to gallop (intr.) 

gofs-an 

zokt-ao 

to gallop (tr.), to cause 

• 


to gallop 

gofsiv-n 

dawand-ao 


gofsiv-am . 

dawan-am 


gMsovd-am 

dawand>am 


(Tofsivetk 
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WakM. 

Sari^oU. 

to gather (one by one) 

chnp-an 

tsevd-ao 


chup-am 

tsev-am 


chovd-am 

tsevd-am 


chdfk 

tsevdj 

a g^ng 

akhhtd . 

akhhta T. 

a gimlet or centre bit . 

barmah . 

barmah P. 

a girdle 

miiin, tdband W. P. 

miund, tdbdnd S. P. 

a girth ... 

tardng . . P P. 

tiirong P P. 

to give . 

radlui-n 

dhad-ao 

’ 

rdiid-am 

dhd-m, dhi-d 


or^tt-am or dhett-am 

dhad-am, 


rdtk 

dhAdj 

gleanings 

sar-chdfk (lit. head- 



gathered) 

kal-tsevdj (jdo) 

to glitter, to glisten 

jcllds tserak 

poUds cheig-ao 

glue . 

to go [move to], also to 

sharish . P. 

serekh P. 

become [setad] 

rach-an 

set-ao 

rach-am, rash-t . 

s6-m, saud 


ragd-am 

siit-am 


rakhk 

sedhj 

to go, to walk {hidef.) . 

tuk-an 

tid-ao 


chau-ani, cliit . 

tedz-am, tiz-d 


taghd-am 

tiiid-am 


takhk . 

tiiidj 

to cause to go away, to 



remove 

chawuv-n’*^ 

tcdzdnd-ao 


chawiiv-am 

tedzdn-am 


chawovd-am 

tcdzdnd»am 

, 

chawiivetk 

tcdzdndj 

to go or come out or up 

niuz-an 

nakhtig-ao 


niuz-am 

nakhti-am 


niesht-am 

nakhttlg-am 


nieshk , 

nakhtiigj 

to. go out [of fire] 

niii.n . 

wazid-ao 

. 

niil-am, niyi-t . 

wazdw-am, wazau^d 

; , - 

neit-am^ 

wazttd-am 


nietk . 

wazudhj 


• Appaie&tly the Causative of a verb chau-an^ of which only the Present Tense 
rsfl^^ns. ; is used ^ the Present Tense of the verb tuJc^ofii (see above) which seems 
to Wo tot its own. 
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to cause to go out (fire), 

WakM. 

SarilcoU, 

to extinguish 

to go round, to dance, to 

niuv-n . 
niiiv-am 
noiovd-am 
niiivetk 

• • 

wazaw&nd-ao 

&c. 

go over 

^ir-an . 

. 

gherd-ao 


i^ir-am . 

• 

gldrs-am 


^ird-am 

. 

gherd-am 


^iretk . 

. 

gherdj 

a goat . 

goat’^^own [pashm or 
sham-wool] . 

tugh, bucli 

• » 

vaz, reidz 

inargilam 

* • 

tibit T. 

goat’s hair 

dhiira . 


dhors 

goats and sheep 

jandar . 

IK 

rezapai {? scattered 
feet P.) 

a goitre 

zaghar . 

• 9 

pukhhak T. 

gold . 

tiiia . 

« • 

tillu 

good . 

l)i\f 

• • 

charj 

goods . 

. 

• • 

mill [mM] P. 

gooso . 

gliaz 

« • 

ghi\z P. 

a gorge, a ravine 

jirav, dhor 


darah, dher P. 

gossiping 

bi-zaiuikhh 


bi-zangdn 


{ivithoiii lower jaio) 

{loit/iout lower j axe) 

grain with the husk on . 

drengal 


cliar T. 

a grandfather . 

pup , 


bab 

a grandmother . 

mum 


mam 

a grandson 

napus . 


nabiis 

a granddaughter 

do. 


do. 

grass 

wiish 


wukh 

lucerne grass . 

wujerk (has 

a yellow 



llower as in 

Tibet) . 

bedd (with flowers 
yellow, white and 
blue, as inYarkand)T. 

dhub grass 

gheshd . 


gheshd 

a grasshopper . 

milakhh 


malakhh P. 

to grasp, to press 

tr^j-an 


waghrakht-ao 


trdnj-am 


waghr6ig-am 


trdnjd«am 


waghrakht-am 


tr^khhk 

. 

waghrakhtj 
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WahM. 


Sariholi. 


to grasp, to seize 

wadhiir-n 


wadhord-ao 


wudhiir-am 


wadhor-am 


wodhord-am 


wadhord-am 


wudhuretk 


wadhordj 

grease, fat 

rogiin 

p. 

raun 

great, big 

lup 


laur 

green . 

s&vz 


savz 

grey (colour of a horse) 

sharkhhun 


karaboz 

to grieve 

gham tserdk A. 

w. 

gham cheigao 

io grin 

jdk khak 


jiok eheigao 

to grind 

ehdrkht klihash-an 


chorkh tizd-ao 

grizzled 

yekh 


chdl 

a grub (that cats cloth) 

wich 


kuwah 

to grudge 

jahiidi khdk (lit. fo do 



the Jew) 


jaliAdi cheig-ao 


tkhlieiri tserdk 


aboi eheigao ? 

to guard 

nigah khdk . P. 

w. 

nigAh cheigao 

a guide, 

sar tsorak-kuzg 


sar-kiin 

to guide, to precede 

sar khdk 


sdr cheigao 

a gun 

miltek 


iniltok 

the gut 

kiitdn . 


kiitdn 

a gutter 

H. 

sarjen 


taben 

hair (of the head) 

sliahsh 


khad 

hair (on the body) 

rip 


reb 

half 

choti, nimah 


nimah 

a halter 

sdr-baiid 

p. 

kal-band 

to hammer 

chuk-an 

, 

chakt-ao 


chiik-am 


chdkk-am 


chukt-am 


chdkt-am 


chuketk 


chdktj 

a hand 

dliast 


dhiist 

a handful 

mich 


mut 

a double handful 

mich 


ingrov 

a handkerchief 

rimdl 

p. 

reimdl 

the handle (of any tool) 

wadh 


wiedh 

^ndsome, good-looking 

khhush-rtd 

p. 

khhiish rdi 

to ba&g from a peg &c. 

zirov-n 


ingdkhht-ao 

(into) 

zirdv-am 


ingdkhhs-am 


zirdgn-am 


ingdkhht-am 


zirdkhk 

f 

. ingdkhhtj 


P. 


P. 


P. 


P. 
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WakhL 

SarihioU. 

happy, well 

sihdt . A. 

tinj 

T. 

to be happy 

khiish wdkhht wd^tsn 

khiish wakhht setao 

hard 

tung 

teng 


hardly, with difficulty . 

azar ghildh . P. W. 

aziir ghilah 

P. S. 

a hare 

sill 

khtum 


haste, hurry 

iztr^b . A. 

jdti 

? P. 

to hasten, to hurry 

iztrab khdk . A. W. 

jdti cheigao 

P. S. 

a hatchet, an axe 

tipar . P. 

baldah 

T. 

I liave, thou h^u^t, . 

izii — tci, ti — tei, «&c. 

mu — yost, tu — 

yost,&c. 


{ing — is) {thy — is). 

(my— is) (thy 

-is) 

a kind of hawk (karchi- 




ghah, T.). . 

shCiin 

shoin 


the head 

sdr . , P. 

kal 

P. 

the back of the head 

tor 

tur 


a headman (of a village, 




&c.) . 

arbab 

arbob 

A. 

a heap (of grain) 

sor 

sor 


to heap up 

sor khak 

sor cheigao 


to bear 

kshiiiu . 

khiid-ao 



kshiii-ani 

khdn-am 



kshun-aui 

khiid-am 



kshong . 

klikidiij 


heart 

piizuv 

zard 


heart (metaph.), mind . 

dil 

dil 

P, 

a hearth, a fire-place 

dildong 

katsnr 


the heel 

posht, pushndh . P. 

nabiirg, pukhiiah P. 

height, tallness 

kad , k. 

kiid 

A. 

height-sickness [from 




rarefaction of air] 

sudhgh 

sudhgh 


a hem . 

parsits . 

parasits 


to hem . 

nam2l-n 

dhafs dliadao 



nam!l-am 

&c. 



namild-am 




namiletk 



hemp fibre [none grown] 

chigd . . T. 

chiga 

T. 

a hen . 

strei kdrk, makian 

makian 


a herdsman 

shiipun . P. 

ghiibun 

P. 

here ! [inter].] . 

inkd 

yamd 


here (adv.) 

dram, ha-dram . 

aud 


a hero, inUo a man “ vir^^ 

mard • , P. 

chunk 


high , . • 

wuch , 

bilik, biland 

P. 

a hillock « • 

bok • • • 

beak# 


F P 
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Warn. 


Sari^oli, 

hindmost « 

hinge [wooden pins, re- 

sibds-flng 

• 

zab6-yenj 

volving in a hole] 

gorj . 

. 

gargh 

the hip bone « 
on the hither side of 

shunj s^r (lit. side^Jiead) 

khaun kal 

mi sdr 

Vr'Jrv 

JVUX OCbX 

• 

on the hither »?de (adv.) 
a hobble [for a horse’s 

tram (tar-yem) pur 

• 

tar mi pur 

legs] . 

kishon . 

T. 

kashdn 

a hoe . 
to hoe, to dig up 

kitmon 

T. 

ketman 

chappard-ao 

chappdr-anu 

chappard-am 

chapp&rdj 

a hog . 

khug 


khaug 

a hole, an apei'ture 

serv 


darz 

hollow . 

the hollow of the hand . 

kuwok . 
pun 


kdwuk ? 

a hoof [of a horse] 

Slim 

V. 

sum 

a cloven hoof . 

shilch . 


khalzdk 

to hop {to fiij) . 

rawez-n 


rawikht-ao 


rawez-am 


rawilz-am 


rawezd-am « 


rawiikhht-am 

a horn . ^ 

rawazetk 


rawiikhtj 

shao 


khao 

hornless 

kkl 


m 

a horse . 

yash 


YUYJ 

to put on horseback 

sowar khdk . P. 

W. 

suwur cheigao P. 

horse-clothing . 
a horseman, a rider 

prigin , 


parwein 

vuriin 

a hoirse shoe , 

ndl 


ndl 

hospitality • 

mcmandari 


momdni 

hot . » 

shundr . 


ziirm ? 

to become hot . 

tov wdtsn 


tuv setao 


a house [built with flat 
toots, a hole in the 
o^tre of the ceiling 
. >, lor jmuflte, and raised 

' ; df^B round jbhe walls . khhun . . P. 

./hUuBeh^t B> 2 ii 0 quar> 

. . :hoBh 


T. kediihUk kushum T. 
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Wahhu 


SariioK 

a household slave 

khdna zdd 


khdua^&d 


how, also what like ? . 

tsa-kum-an 


az ka 

P.S. 

how ? . 

tsa rang 

W. P. 

tsa rang 

S. P. 

how many, how much . 

tsum . 


tsund 

P. 

to howl, to bay together 

varui-n 


varaud»ao 


(as dogs) 

variiy-am 


varau-am 


• 

varoid-am 


variid-am 



variiyetk 


varaudj 


a (camel’s) hump 

kap 


kiep 


hump-backcd 

duw 


cheng 


a hundred 

sad 

p. 

sad 

P. 

hungry 

marz 


marzanj, marzun 

to be or become hungry 

marz watsn 


marzanj set-ao 


hunting, sport 

shkar 

r. 

^iew 


a husband 

shawar 

p. 

chui* 

? P. 

a hut 

ktich 


garma 



I. 


I (pron.) 

w\iz, aho am [see Gn 

LlA.] 

\vaz, aho am[sce Gram.] 

an ibex 

yuksh 


yakh, aho 

riisht ghuej, 
“ red deer" 

female, ditto 

vazik tugh 
{(feer goaf) 


ghiiej v?iz 
{(her goaf) 


ice . 

yikh 

P. 

shlu 


idea 

yad (recolleclion) 

r. 

y6d 

P. 

idle, lazy 

kalgi tserak-kiizg 


vanao kriu 

S. P. 

ill . . . 

ill-advised, who will not 

bimar 

p. 

bemur 

P. 

take counsel 

nazakhht 


naghukht 


illness 

ta impinge, to binish 

bimari 

p. 

bcindri 

P. 

against , 

in . . . 

shtrakh-n 

shtrakh-am 

shtrakht-am 

shtrakhetk 


turft-ao 

turf-ain 

turft-am 

turfj 

dzruii 

P“ ■■ > 


pa , — 


incomplete . . 

Indian-com (not grown 

chelfl 

T. 

cheld 

T. 

in W. and S.) 


T. 

kon&k 

T. 

an inf ant> a child 

zab 

. 

bachab 

P. 
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Wahhi, Sarikoli. 

in order to 4 • ar , . ar 

inside . . pa dost . — pa dariin, pa— darfin 

to intend, to resolve . l^aad khdk . A. W. kasd cheigao A. 
interest, usury . jazandh . . jazdnah A. 

the interior . . dost . . dariin 

intermixedly . nier . . araldsh 

^interrogative affix) . d . . a 

to introduce, to bring or 
take in, to cause to 


enter 

chirmixv-n 


dnwast-ao 


chermiiv-am 


duwadh-am 


chermovd-am 


duwiist-am 

« 

chormiivetk 


duwilstj 

iron 

ishn 


spin 

cast iron 

chuyiln 


chuyiin 

an island in the midst of 

a stream 

jingalak 

p. 

ardlchah 

to isolate 

wi’r khak 

. 

iw’j cheigao 

t 6 itch 

gorosb tsordkk 


dhjokhht-ao 

dhjokhh-am 

dhjekhht-am 

dbjekhhtj 

j. 

a jackdaw 

taghanak 


tar taghanak 

jade-stone 

kasli-ghar 

T. W. 

kasli-tdshi 

a jar, a large cup 

pil 


chendk 

the lower jaw . 

zanakhh 


zaiigan 

to be jealous 

arish khdk 


arish cheig-ao 

jealousy 

arish 


arish 

to jpg . 

dakiiv-n 


wakucht-ao 


dakuv-tm 


wakoch-am 


dakovd-am 


wakucht-am 


dakiivetk 


wakuchtj 

to join, to unite 

katti khdk 


katti cheig-ao 

a joint, a soldering 

kafshir 


kafkheir 

a joint, articulation 
a joke, a jest . 

band 

shtik 


band 

to joiM;le 

sukh-n . ’ . 


bezeid-ao 


sukh-am 


bazis-am 


sokht-am 


bazeid-am 


sukhetk 


bazedhi 
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WaJehu 

SariioU. 

K. 



Kdshghar 

Kashkhhdr 

Koshkhhdr 

to keep, to hold [to seize] 

wadbiir-an 

wadhord-ao 

the kernel of a fruit 



stone 

serk 

rukchi mdghz Y. P. 

a key . 

shik 

achghu T. 

to kick , 

liich ding 

Inch dbadao 

a kid 

chogh . 

glicrv 

a kidney 

wclk 

arwits 

to kill, to slay . 

slia-in . 

zed-ao 


shay-ani, slii-t . 

zan-am, zind 


sbitt-am 

Z(?d-am 


shitk 

ziidhj 

a Kirghiz tent . 

khliirgab * . P. 

khbergbh P. 

to kiss . 

ba tserak 

ba elieigao 

a kite [bird] 

tsuv 

tsargh* 

the knee 

brill 

ziiri P. 

to kneel 

sak brill niiklliii 

ebii ziin nalist-ao 



ebar zun nalist-ao 

a knife . 

kbz 

chog 

a knot . 

zerakh . 

zerekh 

to knot 

zerdkh ding (Jo 



Sitnke ^'c,) 

zerokli — dbad-ao 


dijun 

dha-m 


dikht-aiu 

dlnid-am 


dietk 

dhadj 

to know 

dish-an . 

wazaud-ao, <fcc. 


disli-am 



dislit-am 



dishetk 


Ii* 



cliild-boaring labour 

zicha 

zielia 

a ladder 

waklihar 

sbiittd T. 

a lady . 

klihanzah 

klihaiiz6h 

a lake, a pool . 

kul . . T. 

kaul T, 

a lamb . 

wurk 

barka 

♦ Probably for ehargh P,, which has in Wakhi become contracted, by the loss of 

the final guttural, to tadr. 

In the Y&rkandi name ad for a kite, we probably have tho 


same Persian word in, a form contracted to a still ftirther extent by the loss of tho filial 
r (which the Ydrkandfs are apt to omit in many of their words), and by tho alteration 
of the Persian ch which becomes ta in the Ghalchah dialects and simple a in Ydrkand* 
The series of corruptioDS foharghy tadrghy adj is so natural as to suggest the idea 
that the Y4rkandis obtained ^his Persian word through their Ghalchah neighbours* 
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Warn, 

SarihoU* 

lamb-skin 

wurk pist 

. zer bdst 


lame 

ling , 

. lang 

P 

lamentation 

wagh wagh 



a lamp . 

chirSgh 

• tsirao 

P 

large, big 

lup 

. laur 


a lark [bird] 

turghai . 

T. turghai 

T 

last year 

pard 

P P. parwus 


of last year 

pard-iing 

. parwus-enj 


lasting, strong . 

piirddsht 

P. pdinug 

P. 

late [adv.] 

dhiish 

. deir 

P 

late, recent 

ydnd-iing 

. ingom-enj 


lately ! 

ydnd 

. ingom 


to laugh 

kand-dk 

. shhid-ao 



kand-am ^ 

. shand-am 



kandi-am 

. shind-am 



kandctk 

. shindj 


laughable 

kanddk-asok 

. shind-asuk 


lazy, slow 

gahal 

A. kashang 

T. 

lead [metal] 

surb 

P. kurgashim 

T. 

to lead . 


kutal cheig-ao 


a leaf [of a tree] 

palch 

. pork (barg P.) 


lean, emaciated . 

kbat 

. khut 


to lean against . 

piitriiz-n 

. padrazd-ao 



piitruz-am 

. padraz-am 



patraz-ain 

. padrazd-am 



piitruzetk 

» padrAzdj 


to learn 

yekhk watsn 

. ikhhman setao 


leather (not tanned but 




rubbed soft) . # 

gardagi 

P. parkhao 


leave; permission; reply. 




answer 

juwab , 

» juwub 

P. 

left [hand] 

chap 

. chftp 

P, 

left-handed 

chdpaki 

. chapaki 



chdp dhast 



leg; foot . 

pudh ^ 

. pedh 


(an animal’s) 

long . 

. lang 

P. 

tile leg below tbo knee . 

mashin lang 

. mishtn lang 



paichdrh 

. pMohdh . P. Y. 

a wHte lec^wtid, an ounce 

pos, babr A. 

. pis 


lees (ady.) 

dzdk-tar 

. dzm-dlr 


to' let go, (to put down) 

latsar-an 



alever • « 

khhirs • 4 

. krkvn 

PP. 
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to lick 


a lid or cover of a sauce- 
pan 

a lie, an untruth 
to lie in ambush 


to lie down, to lie 


to cause to lie down, to 
lay down 


likh-n . 
likh-am 
likht-am 
likhetk . 

^dsh-gln 

dUrogh . . P. 

mdlish tserak . 


nasu-n . 
ndsi-am, nisi-t . 
iiiLst-am 
nasetk . 

nilsiiiv-n 

nuwiuv-am 


dhikt^ao 

dhok-am 

dhikt-am 

dhiktj 

naghdk 

fdnd ^ P. 

sord-ao 

sur-am 

surd-am 

surdj 

alid-ao 

alas-am, alist 

aliiid-am 

aliiidj 

aleizjind-ao, &c. 


to lift, to raise . 
light (in weight), also 
fast (of a horse) 
light-coloured (of eyes), 
light, radianco . 
to lighten, (lightning) . 
lightning 
like that, so, 

like . 

a line, a score . 
to line, to cover a gar- 
ment, &o. with stuff . 
to draw a^line, to score . 


linse^,flax {none grown) 
alip , 

to listen, to give ear . 


nosiovd-am 
niisiiivetk 
wuch tserhk 

rdnjk . 
chakir . 
voin 

bai'kldi ding 
barkhh . 
hazi, nik-hazi . 

rang , 

chirgh . 

tashkhshdk . T. W 
chirgh khash-an 

khash-am 

khasht-am 

khashetk 

zaghir . 
laf ch, lav 
ghish kat-&k 

• 

kdrt-am . 

•— katetk , 


ter cheigao 

rindz 

chakar 

voiii 

barkhh dhadao 
barkhh A. 

nikdds 

rdng P. 

chighir 

tdsh tizd-ao T. S. 
chighir tizd-ao 

td^-am 

tizd-am 

tizdj 

zaghir T. 

pduz 

ghaul wedhd-ao 

wedh-am \ 

— wedhd-am 
— — — wedhdj 
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WahM. 

Sarifcolt. 

little, small 

dzakldi . 


dziil 

a little, little (adv.) 

dzdk . 


dzul 

a very little morsel 

timik safk 


dund kik 

the Hver 


P. 

thud 

a load • 

viir 


wez 

to load . 

vur khdk 


dhdkht-ao 

dherz-am 

dhdkht-am 

dhakhtj 

locality, a place . 
to lodge, to put up (intr.) , 

jdi 

* 

jdi P. 

to pass the night 
to cause to lodge, to give 
a night’s lodging, to 

shub’r hdlak 


reid-ao 

put up (tr.) . 

shiib’r diivn 


khab-ar reizand-ao 

reizan-am 

reizdnd-am 

reizandj 

a log of wood . 
long 

as long as, as far as, till, 

kiindah 

• vorz 

■ ■ 

kiindah P. 

dming 

batkan 


its, td its 

longing, desire . 

awds 


awds 

to look, to look after 

didig-n . 


chukht>ao 


didig-am 


chds-am 


didigd-am 


chukt-ara 


didigetk 


chiikhtj 

to look afterj to watch . 

nigah tserkk 

. P. w. 

nigah oheig-ao P. S. 

loose, wide 
to loose 

farakh . 

wiishc-in 

wiish-am 

washin-am 

wiishetk 

p. 

run 

to lose . 

ntis-an . 

. 

bindst-ao 


nus-am . 


binas-am 


ndst-am 

. . 

bindst-am 


ntisetk 

. 

bindstj 

to be lost, to disappear . 

nash-dk 


bcid-ao 

bls-am 


ndsh-am 

‘ \ 

[ bdst 


ndsht-am 

. 

beid-am 


nashetk 

• • 

bedhj 
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a mallei; • 
a man ‘‘ vir,” aho a hero 
a man of Yarkand 

a nmnger 

the mane (of a horse) . 
a mantilla (woman’s) . 
xnany, much 
how many ? how much ? 
a march, a migration . 
a mare . 

a married man, a master 
of a household 
marrow. 

a marsh {see mud) 
massive, thick . 
a master 

to masticate, to munch . 


matter, pus 
mean, sordid 
a measure of capacity . 
to measure 
meat 

medicine, a dnig 
to meet, to encounter . 
to molt (intr.) . 
memory, recollection 
a merchant, a rich man . 
merciful-hearted 
a merlin (hawk) 
midday meal . 
the midst, the middle . 
middle (adj.), intermedi- 
ate . 

milk - 

thick milk (shortly after 
calving) 


[No. % 


WahM. 

Sarifeoli. 


kiitum . 


petgAl, kutum 


dhdi 


churik 


YJirkandi 


khAri (viz. shahri, 
iowmmm) 

zarltkhur 

p. 

Akhur 

p. 

y^i . 

, • 

yai 

T. 

chil . 


khAdhbun 


ghafeh . 


huch 


, tsum 


tsund 

P. 

kuch 

p. 

kach 

P. 

madliagh 


vorz 


ketkhhudah 

p. 

ketkhhud&h 

P. 

serk . 


muzg 


khhutiii 


ghatin 


baj 


divez 


sayib 

A. 

sahib 

A. 

mak-an . 


zghad-ao 


niak-am 


zghau-ain 


mukt-am 


7^hod-am 


lujiketk . 


zghodhj 


chirk 

P. 

ghond 


hadh-tap (? bad tabi’at P.) ghazd 


piinana . 

P. 

paimanA 

P. 

chok khak or 

tserak 

chok cheig-ao 


gusht . 

P. 

. giikht 

P. 

darii 

P. 

dari 

P. 

dicluir ding 

, 

dichar dhAd-ao 


A-b watsn 


ub setao P. 

S. 

yad 

P. 

yM 

P. 

bai 

T. 

Mi 

T. 

kbhatir bin 

P. 

khhAtir bin 

P. 

turungtai 

T. 

turungtai 

T. 

chasht . 

P. 

tsukht 


malung 

• 

madhAn 


mahing-ung 

• 

madhAn-enj, madhAn 
-sedhj 

zarz 

• 

khevd 


pikh 


rathch 
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Wakhi. 


SariJ^oU. 

to milk . 

dhits-n 



dhaud-ao 


dhlts-am 


. 

dhauz-am 


dhogn-am 

« 

. 

dhaud-am 

to give milk freely (of a 

dhokhk 

• 

* 

dhaudj 

cow or goat to which 

the young one i s shown) ravir khak 

• 

. 

raver cl^igao 

a mill . 

khadhorg 

. 


khadhorj 

a funnel-shaped feeder 

of a mill 

dur 



skauu 

to mimic 

put miii-n 



pardhid-ao 


mui-ain 



pardhau-ani 


moid-am 



]iardhud-am 


miiictk 



piirdliodhj 

to mince, to cut up 

c)iup-n 



khevdao 


cdiup-ain 



kheib-am 


chavd-am 



kbev'd-am 


eht3fk 



kliovdj 

mind, heart 

j)uz\iv, dil P. 



dil r. 

a mine . 

kail 


P. 

kun P. 

mirage (shadow ?) 

saya 



suya ? P. 

a miser . 

kumus 

• 

. 

bakhhil A. 

to mislead, to cause to 

lose the way 

rapetsliv-ii 

rapetsliv-aiu 

rapetsovd-ani 

ra2)otsuvetk 



nalkliawaiid-ao 

<&e. 

to mix, to compound 

shi nd-ak 



khhirklit-ao 


shall d-am 

. 


khhirkh-am 


shandid-am 

, 


khhirkht-am 


shondetk 



khhirkbtj 

month 

miii 

. 


mas 


Moneys — There is no coinage ; that of neighbonring countries is sometimes 
found, but barter is the usual mode of transacting business, 
coarse pieces of Yarkand cloth being the standai’d of value 
(in dealing with the Kirghiz, grain is the standard). Grain and 
cattle are cheaper in Wakhdn tlian in Sarik.ol, or rather Yarkand 
cloth is dearer in the former place, 
moon . » . jtimak . . mas 

more . . . y^t 

moreover, again ♦ waz ► P. vrtz P. 
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WahhL SaHfcoU, 


early in the morning . 

naghdin 


pig&n, pigin-ath P. 

the morning meal 

pizvin 


pakhtk 

the Morning Star 

karw4n kiish 

p. 

yaulin 

a ^squito 

(oaravan killer) 
pthii 

- 

(dawn star ?) 
pasha P. 

a moth . « 

parwan^ 

p. 

parwS,n& P. 

a moth (that ‘eats cloth) 

wlch 


kmvMi 

mother 

nan 


and, T. 

mother-in-law . 

khash . . 


khhckhh 

a mound, hillock 

bok , . 


beak 

a mountain 

koh 

p. 

toij 

a mountain stream 

jintv yupk 

P. w. 

dardh khats P. S. 

to moinj^ to go uj) or 
out . 

nawuz-an 


nakhtid-ao 

a mouse 

piirk 


piirg 

moiistacho 

shapar 


buriit T. 

a mouth 

ghash 


ghov 

to move, to shift (intr.) 

tdch-n 


kuzghal sot-ao T. 


tdch-am 
t debt -am 



to move, to shift (tr.) . 

tdcliotk 

tacliiiv-n 


kuzghamish cheigao 

' 

tael lit v-am 
tachovd-am 


much (full amount) 

tachiivetk 

tkl 


pnr P. 

so much, that much 

a-tum 


dund 

thus much, or many 

ma-tiim 


m\uid 

mud, clay 

khlidt 


ghat 

music . 

sdz 

p. 

sdz P. 

to ‘make music 

saz khak 

P, w. 

sdz cheig-ao P. S. 

a musical instrument . 

doria, 

T? 

naghmd P. 

musk . 

miishk . 

P. 

mukhk P. 

a mussuk (goat skin) . 

dliotsk 


amban 

a small do. (kid skin) . 

pitvar 


jagbist 

mustard 

kichi 

Y. 

kichi Y. 

N. 

naked, bare 

zarghim* 

ehilakh, chand . 

■ 

zarghun 

chalendAk ^ 


* Porhap^ ihis is the origin of the Yarkandi word zd^hun Jby ibe eliaioa of the r 
(K)imnoii m that dialect — ^rather ^ 
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WakM, 


SarikoU. 

name . 

nung 

P. 

n&m 

a napkin, a handkerchief 

rimai 

P. 

r6im8,l 

narrow, tight 

tang 

P. 

tong 

narrower, tighter 

tang-tar 

P. 

tong-der 

the navel 

nof 

P. 

vanuj 

near (adv.) 

schikh . 


nizd 

near, by (p.p.) < 

da schikh 


« khez 

necessaries 

lazimi . 


lazirni 

necessary, needful 

lazim . 


lazim 

^ ♦ 

dar kar 

P. 

dar kiir 

the neck 

gardban 

P. 

gardban 

a needle 

sits 


sits 

a packing needle 

jual-duz 


puil-duz 

a neighbour 

’ain-sa,ya 

P. 

kesbni 

a nepheW 

kbilian 



a nest . • 

yotb , 


roz 

to net (to lay a net) 

tor ra-^it kluik 


tiir rust cbeigao 

to net (stitch) [see to 




plait]. 

parwuf-n 

• 

parwiftao 


parwuf-aui 

• 

pavwaf-am ^ 


parwai‘t-ain 


, ])iir\vil’t-am 


parwufetk 


parwifbj 

new, fresh 

sebii^z/d, tazab P. 


niij, tuzab P. 


235 


P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P, 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

T. 


news . 
to give news 


kluibar 
khiibar katfik 

kat-ani 

kart -am 


r. 


khabar P. 

kbabar wcclb-ao 

weidh-sim 

w(?dbd-am 


night . . 

— kiitetk . 

Tiagbd 


wedbdj 

kbab (skab) 

p. 

a night-spectre that cats 
people, a night-mare . 

vaghd . 


void 


nine . . • 

niio 


new 

T. 

ninetieth . 

toksanao 

T. 

toksanao 

ninety 

toksan 

T. 

toksan 

T. 

ninth . 

nawao 


newao 


no » • 

nei 


nai 

P. 

a noise, a ery 

awiigh 

P. 

awuj 

‘ ¥: 

sed^ 

A. 

sherfft 

P. 

noon 

madhUr 

, 

madhor (? 

madhda 

a nose > 

mis ' 


rwar) 

naz 




B. B. Shaw — On tie OhdJeiah Jjangnages. 
WahU. 


[No. 2, 


a nose ba^ 

tufrah 

P. 

tufrdh 

not 

na, ma with Imperative . 

na, ma (Imp 

there is not, is not 

nast 

, 

nist 

now, at this very time 

niv, ha-niv 

. 


o. 

an oath 

kasam . 


kasam 

to obtain, to arrive at . 

got-an . 


vig-ao 


got-am 


vare-am 


gott-am 


viig-am 


gotctk 


*vugj 

odd, not even . 

tak 


tiik 

odour, smell, scent 

viil 


bao 

to ofEer, to present 

riir-an &c. 


rord-ao, &c. 

a high official . 

sardar 

P. 

sardar 

old . 

khhiyar 


keno (kohna 

an old man 

biiba pirak • 

P. 

abushka. 

an old woman . 

kampir . 

P. 

kampir 

on • . 

sak — an, — tsusk, piir 

chii — , — h 

one 

iw, f 

» 

iw, i 

one-a^other « 

iman (? /or i-ycm-an 


“ one with this 

one”) 

i-mi’r (one t 

one by one 

ighan igliAn 


ig&n igan 

wild onions 

karilghan 


karilghan 

open 

hot 


hat 

to 0 }>en 

hot tseriik • 


hat cheigao 

opposite 

ruparu 


rubaru 

oppressed, humble 

vardliakhk , 

• 

vizedhj 

order, (goodness) 

bafi 

9 

charji' 

to order, to command . 

ramei-n 

9 

rdmad-ao 


C rdmi-am 


r rami-am 

1 

1. rimi-t • 


t rama-id 


rdmdtt-am 

« 

rdm6d*am 

• 

rametk 

• 

rd.mddh3 

orderly (good) . 

baf 


charj , 

a personal ornament 

satk 


safs 

the os coccygis 

dzogdzogh 


dzugzugh 

an otter ' 

kama « 

Y. 

kama 

an oun^^, a white leo- 

pard 

pos . . 


pis 

ontcry^ proclamation . 

wagh . 

• 


putsido (adj.) • 

vich’Upg • 

* 

vioh-enj 


Sat'ikoK 


J.3 ^ ^ 
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ouiside of (preji.) 
outside (adv.) . 
to overflow 
to overtake 


to overthrow, tlirow 
down, (a wall <fec.,) 


the Ovis Poli . 

female 

an owl 
an ox 


Wahhi, 

tsa vich 

tar vich 

norosh ding 

yat-^k 

^at-am 

^ati-am 

^atetk 

hiit-an 

hiit-am 

bott-ain 

hiitetk 

vroksh 

marg 

kiim 

druk.sli 


Sarif^oU. 

az tar vkch 

tar vkch 

ter dhdd-ao 

frebt-ao 

frbbs-am 

fribt-am 

fribtj 

imbat-ao 

imbat-am 

iinbatt-am 

imbatj 

rus 

kiiiii 

klioj 


P. 


pace 

. 

weydu 

. weyau 




tuk 

tid 


well paced, fast 


weyawiii 

weyawiu 


a jjaddle 


pi'd 

. fel 


a padlock 


schik 

, kiilf 

P. 

a pail (wooden) 


talao 

, trda 


to feel pain, also 

to be 




angry 


riz-an 

. dhizd-ao 




riz-am 

. dhiz-am 




rizd-am 

. dhizd-ani 




rizetk 

, dhizdj 


a pair 

. 

jaft 

, 3 lift 

P. 

a paling 

• 

chit 

, kuslium 


a panier 

. 

? vur 

• 


a parasol 


chair 

, chatr 

P. 

to parch or roasi 

} grain 

varesh-u 

. virzd-ao 




varesh-am 

. virz-am 




varesht-am 

. virzd-am 




vareshetk 

. virzdj 


parched grain 

ground 




into me^. 

Bind., 




“ satttt” 

, 

post 

. p^kht 

• P. 

parti-coloured ^ 

* 

dhard 

T. chiel 


a partner 

. 

ambaz-kar 

• P. urtills-ehi 

T, 
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[]Su. 


Wakhu 


Sarifioiu 


a partridge (Caccahis 
pallidus. Hume.) 
a pass (over mountams) 
to pass through, over, 
or by; to ford, to 
traverse, to pass by 
a fault, to let pass 
(one’s lights) 


to cause to pass by 


a passer-by 
a pasture (see grass) 
a patch (in a ganneat) 
a path, 'a road , 
patient 

pay, wages 
peas 
to peck 
a peg, a nail 
perception, cognizance . 
to perforate 
a j>erson 
jxjrspiration 
to ]Wrspire 

a snow pheasant (Tclrno- 
gallm tihetanm) 
a piece, a portion 
in, pieces (adv.) 
to pierce, to split (tr.) . 


a pig 
a piKeon 


chkdr 

wiyin . ?. 


shokhhs-n 

slidkhhs-anj 

sliokhlist-am 

shdkhhsetk 

shokhhsiiv-n 

shokhbsuv-am 

slidkblisovd-am 

sliokhlisovctk 

shdkhhsn-kiizg 

wushiii 

pshin 

vadliak 

pol-aiag 

shov 

mazd 

slu'ikh 

niiclik ding 

mokhb 

darak 

serv khak 

kbhalg 

khil, arak A. 

arak Iserak 

khdrz 

cliut 

chut chut 


khiig 

kibit 


zai^edz 

weyawun 


narjed-ao 
narjes-am 
narjas-t 
narjed-am 
. narjiidhj 
. narzamb&iid-ao 
. narzhmban-atn 
. narzkmbarid-ani 
. narzainbfindj 
. narjed-ich^z 
. wukhln 
. psuun 
. pftnd 
. poi-nuk 
. sUuv 
. muzd 
niakli 

. iiiisk dhadao 
, makhh 
. darak 
. diirz cheigao 
A. khlialg A. 

. khaidh 
. khaklU vasld-ao 

tsatsa 

. kond, ghor 
. kond kond 
chafand-ao 
^ chafan-am 
chafand-am 
chafandj 

l\ kh^ug ' P. 

P. chabkucl 


•-j yJS 
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Wahhl 

to pile up, to make up 


a fire 

yS-db-n 



yMb-am 



yadht-am 



y^dbetk 


a pillow 

balesb 

kbaval 


to pincb 

ebueb-an 



cbiich-am 



eboebt-am 



ebuebetk 


pink 

ai 

T. 

a pit 

gilcts 


a pitcher 

lut 


a pitcb-fork 

bun 


a place, locality 
a place covered with 

jai 

P. 

stones, like a moraine 

gbor 


a watering place 

yupk jai 

W. P. 

a plague 

gbum^ (? for gMhar 

a plain (in[^an angle of 

“ vapour” A.) 


a river) 

toka 


to plait, to weave 

wuf-n 



wuf-am 



woft-ain 



wufotk 


to plaster 

a platform or raised 

lawak kbak 


ground 

raz 


to please 

kbbusb kbak 

P, w. 

to be pleased ^itb 

laik kbak 

A. W. 

a plough 

spundr 


a plunderer - 4 

karakebi 

T. 

a plundering raid 

gbarat 

P. 

to plunge^ to dip oneself 

gbot yit-n 

P. W. 

a pocket 

yijib . 

? P. 

a poem, poetry 

mak^m-i-bkit . 

A. 

apmnt / « 

mis (nose) 


topolce . . 

famets ding 



&c. 

• 


SarihoH. 

rakhid-ao 

rakhi-am 

rakbid-am 

rakhedbj 

balkkh 

• 

tsirambd-ao 

tsiramb-am 

tsirambd-am 

tsirambdj 

Cil T. 

k^s 

let 

skaun 

kurum T. 

kbokb-tuj 

kasal 

tokai T. 

wift-ao 

waf-ain 

wift-am 

wiftj 

iawak cbcigao 
nokhb 

khliiisb cbeigao P. S. 
yer&r cbeig-ao (? T.) S. 
spur 
aiamun 
buUn 

gbiit kblg-ao P. 
yenjiek 
maki^m-i-beit 
n^ul 

ket dhMao 

&c. 


H H 


> H CG H H 
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fva/ent. 


a police official » 

a pool 

poor, indigent 
a poplar 

posteriors 

potash 

to pound (into powder) 
to pound, to beat 


to pour 


to powder, to macerate . 


power, strength 
powerful, strong 
small-pox 
to praise 


precipitous 
pregnant (of women) 

• „ , with young (of 

animals) 
prepared, ready 
presence - * • 

a present, a keep-sake . 
to prewnt, to ofEer, (to 
.. extend) 


to pipess, to grasp 


mir-shab . ] 

n&-muriid . P. i 

tirak 

toghrak 

tamsbin 

shakor 

pMm kh^c 

chflk-n 

cbuk-am 

chukt-am 

cbhketk 

kat-ak 

k^t-am 

kart-am 

katetk 

dhiikh-n 

dhnkh>am 

dli6kht-am 

* 

dbiikctk 

kiich 

kiichin 

spragh (flower) 
sto-an or sitao-an 
sto-am or sitao-am 
stod-am or sitaod-am 
stowetk or sitaotk 
parian 
dij^ 

varenj 

shhi 

priit, shikh 
samgbot 

riir-an 
rtir-am 
rort-am 
. riiretk 
trdnj-an 
triknj-am 
tr^jd-am 
trikhhk. 


kaul 

nA-murdd P. 
. tirdk 

. togbrd.k 

. shakhbor 
. p&dhm cheig-ao 
. chakt-ao 
. chak-am 
. chakt-am 
. chaktj 
wiedhd-ao 
. &c. 


yiig-ao 
yfi.n-am 
yiig-am 

, kiich 
kiichin 
gill (flower) 
staud-ao 
stiLu-am 
' staud-am 
. st&udj 
. pariend 
. garim p(ii 

. , varinz 
. shAi * T. 

. prod, prut, khez 
. samghut P P. 

. rord-ao 
. r6r-am 
. rord-am 
. r6rd} 

. waghmkht^ao 
. waghr6ig-am ; 


^ 
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to press down . 

WahM. 

vardhenz-n 


SarifeoU, ^ 
vizid-ao 


vardhenz-am 


vizin-am, vizan-d 


vardhegn-am 


viztd-am 


vardhkkhk 


vizedhj 

price 

wagh 



to prick, to stfib 

khhala ding 

V. W. 

khhalia dhadao P. S. 

to prick its cars (of a 
horse) 

kfirr khdk 


• 

kiirr cheigao 

print (chintz) 

chit 


chit (? English) 

a proclamation 

suran 

T. 

ulam A« 

to profit, to affect, to 
stain 

nadhevs-an 


nadhevd-ao • 


nadhevs-am 


i nadhivs-am 


nadhevd-am 


( nadhavs-t 


n^idhafk 


nadhevd-am 

a prop, a supj)ort 

takia 

A. 

nadhevdj 

baleik 

to prop 

takia diin (ding) 


baleik dhadao 

propitious (right-hand) 

rast 


khheiz 

to be prostrated, to be 
exhausted 

scst watsn 


susi setao 

to prove, to try 

^zmud tserak 

P. 

azniiid cheigao P. 

a proverb, a tale 

zindag . 


saug 

provisions, supplies 

zau 


zau 

to pucker up, to become 
puckered 

ghdrt watsn 


wikhj setao 

to pull, to draw (in 
several senses), viz. to 
drag, to draw lines, 
also to pull tobacco, 
e. e, to smoke, also to 
transport 

khash-^k 

P. 

tizd-ao 


khash-am 


taz-am 


khitsht-am 


tizd-am 


khashetk 


tizdj 

the pulse , 

yerr 


r6j 

a puppy 

skdn 


chukhh 

topurge 

wtoj ding • 


darun det*ao 

to pursuit, to follow 

zatran khak 


zatran cheig*ao 

pus, matter . ' 

chirk . 

P. 

ghbnd 
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Wakhi. Sartkolt, 


to put, to place 

lats6r-n 

. lach^ig-ao 


latser-am 

• lak-am 


lakart-^am 

. lachaug-am 


lakartk , 

. lachaugj 

to put by 

bosh diiv-n 

• bakh dhai4nd-ao 


diiv-am * 

. dhai&n-am 


di6vd-am . 

. dhai^d-am 


diivetk 

* — dhaiftnd] 

to put on (clothes), 

to 


dress (oneself) 

, pamets-an 

pameig-ao 


C pamets-am 

• C pam4z-am 


( pamest 

, 1 pamiz*d 


pamagn-am 

« pamaug.am 


pamakhk 

. pamaugj 

to put on horseback 

. sow&r khd.k P 

W. suwfir cheigao P. S. 

to put in pieces, to di- 


vide small 

« zest khdk . 

• rez&h oheig*ao 

to put up (intr ), to lodge, 


to pass the night 

. shub’r h&Utk 

• kh&b-ar r&d-ao 

to cause to put up, to give 


a night’s lodging 

• shub’r diivn 

• kh&b-ar r£iz4nd-ao 



rdiz4n-am 



r6iz4nd-axn 



r^iz&ndj 

to put in the proper place, sak jhi latsam 

. chu jhi laeheig-ao 

to set in order, 

latsar*am 

, lak-am 


" lakart-am 

. laehaug-am 


lakartk 

- — laehaug] 

to pntrify, to rot 

. pitk w&tsn 

. pid-ao 



pty-sm 



pud-am 



pedhj 

Q. 



A quagmire . 

• ghdt 

. ghdt 


shin&p 

. ghit-ln 

nqpail 

• wolch 

. badanikk T. 

to ^tmke 

0 tap«n 

. midiVVAo ohoigAo 


tap*ain 



tapt-aih 



tapetk 


*<ii»iwl,fttninult 

. ghhak . 
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to qxiarrel 


Wakht. 
gh^h kat4k 
gh&sh kat&k-kuzg 


* SarihoU, 
ghjlah wedhdao 
gii&ah^kttn 


a quarrelsome person . 
quarters, camp, also a 
household 

to quench one’s thirst • 


to quench another’s 
thirst, to giye to drink 


quickly . 

more quickly . 

quicksilver 

to quiet, to appease 

to become quiet 

to quilt 

R. 

radiance, light . 
a rag « 
rain 

a ram • 
to ram in 


a rat or mouse . 
rations . 
a raven . 

a ravine, a gorge 
a razor . 

to reach, to attain 
to read, to say, to repeat 
ready spe^ 
to reap • 



kosh 

takhhi shkixdh-n 

shkon-om 

« 

shkond-am 

— — shkdng . 

takhhi shkadhuv-n 

shkadhuv-am . 

shkadhovd-am . 

shkadhiivetk . 

jald . . R 

jald-tar . . P. 

sim-av , • P. 

shov khak 
shov watsn 
sirekh khhashkk 

voin 
lok 
wiir 

ghosch mdi 
witr 

liidh-an 
Itidh-am 
lotht-am 
ludhetk 
piirk , 
sheilSbn . 
shond . 
dhor 
jir&v . 
tidgh . 
parvain 
jd¥n 

ushyftr • 
drd-n • 
dr&w-am, ddt 
drett*am 
‘ dreitk « . 


T. kushtlm T, 

turi vardkht-ao 

vardl-am 

va)Phkht-am 

varakht j 

turi var&kht&nd-ao 

varez4n-am 

varcz&nd-am 

varez^ndj 

jald 

jald-dfer 
sim-uv 
shuv cheigao 
shuv setao 
siregh tizd-ao 

voin 
tsaul 
war^ij 
nier msiul 
wiern 
tambd-ao 
tamb-am 
tambd-am 
tambdj 
piirg 

T. sheilan 
. khhern 

• dher 
. darfth 

P. p&ki 
. bizeid-ao 
. khoid-ao 
R chechdn T 

• tsid-ao 
^ ts&y-am 

' • tsid-am 

• tsedhj 
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WahU. 

Sarifioli. 


the rear, the back part . 
to receire, to find, to 

tsibds . 

zaboh 


obtain 

gotdk . 
got-am • 
gott-am 

vig-ao 

var6-am 

vug-am 



gotetk . 

viigj 


to recognise • . 

to recollect, to bring to 

pazdan . 
pazdan-am 
pazdand-am 
pazdanetk 

padzand-do 

padzan-am 

padzand-am 

padzdndj 


mind 

tar yad wuzum-n 

tar yAd veig-ao 

recollection, memory . 
to be reconciled, to be- 

yad . . P. 

ydd 

P 

come friends, 

asht watsn . P. W. 

ukht setao 

P S. 

to recover (from illness) 

sehat watsn • A. W. 

s£hat setao 

A. S. 

red . 

sokr 

rusht 


a reed . 

Icamish . . T. 

kamush 

T, 

refuse . 

rcpk 

akhlat 

A. 

regretful 

ptisheim&n . P, 

pukh4iman 

P 

reins . 

related in the 1st degree 

jilao 

jilao 


(brothers german) . 

vrutin . 

vrador 


a relation ^ 

khish . . P. 

khheikh 

P, 

to release, to free 

khhalas khak . 

khhalus cheigao P. 

to remain over . 

bosh ding 

bakh dh&d-ao 


to remain 

warech-n or wara-in 

r6id-ao 



warich-am . . ' 

waregn-am 

r ris-am 

L ras-t 
reid-am 



warekhg 

redh] 


a remainder 

kar . . ? T. 


T. 

a remedy 

to remove, to cause to 

chitra . . P. 

chark 

P. 

go away 

chawuv-n 

tadz&nd*ao 


" - 

chawuv-am 

tadzan-am 



chawovd-^ 

tadzand-am 



chawuvetk 

tadzand} 


venovhhd 

dangi 

dangi 

PT. 

a xert'house 

rabftt . . T. 

rabAt 

T. 
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Wakht. 


SariioH* 


bo retrovert,to force back 

tov tser&k 

• 

• 

tipt-ao 

t&b-am 






tipt-am 

tiptj 


to returo, to turn back . 

pshe-in 

• 

• 

wazevd-ao 



( 

^ pshSw- ^ 




pshin-am, or-- 

am, 


wazevs-aux 



< 

^ pshit 

j 




pshett-am 


. 

wazevd-am 



pshetk 



wazevdj 


a social re-tmion 

mailia . 


A. 

mmlis 


to revolve, to rotate 

^-an 


P. 

gherd-ao 



^ir-am 



ghirs-am 



yird-am 



gherd-am 



^iretk 



gherdj 


to cause to revolve or 






rotate 

^iriv-an 



glierand-ao 



^iriv-am 



glioran-am 



;$rirov(l-am 



gheraiul-am 



^^iiivctk 



gher&ndj 


a rib . 

purs ^ 



pais. 


rice in tbe husk (not grown 





in those valleys) . 

sh^l r., grunj T. 


shai 

P. 

a rich man, a merchant . 

bai 

^ vidhe-in 
i vidhS.w-am 

• 

T. 

bai 

) 

T, 

P. S, 

to ride . 

1 vidhett-am 


. 

> suwur setao 

* 

^vidhetk 

. 


) 


riding animal, a mon- 






ture” 

wulagh 

. 

T. 

walugh 

T 

a ridge . 

right (hand), hence suc- 

kir 

• 

T. 

kir 

T 

cessful, propitious, 
straight 

r&st 


P. 

khheiz 


to set right 

. b4f khak 



rust cheigao 


rind (of fruit) . 

shp^k . 



shupak 


a ring . 

pulangusht^ 


P, 



to ring, to resound 

jiringits khitk 

• 


jiring cheig-ao 


to rinse (cups or clothes) 

puru-h . 



parod-ao 



' puru-am 

• 


paro-am 



pbrod-ani 



parod-am 



puruetk 

• 


parodhj 
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Wdkhf. 



aoHioU. 

to rip Up a seam 

riz-n 

a 


raod-ao 


riz-am . 

• 

a 

raoz-am 


rozd-am 


a 

raod-am 


rizetk . 


• 

raodj 

a river • 

daryd • 



daryft 

a river beach (gravel 





bed) . 

sangov • 



sangdv 

a road^ a path * 

vadhak • 



ptod 

to roast or parch gram, . 

^ to fry 

varesh-n 


• 

virzd-ao 

varesh-am 


• 

virz-am 

varesht-am 


• 

virzd-am 


vareshetk 

• 

• 

virzdj 

a fur robe 

karast • 


a 

warbdn 

an outer robe . 

chapdn . 

• 

T. 

ch&p&n 

a rod « 

shdpk • 

a 

• 

khMb 

to roll (intr.) . 

wul wdtsn 

• 


wul sot-ao 

to roll (tr.) 

wul tserhk 


♦ 

wul cheig-ao 

to roll up, to urind 

zwai-n 


t 

zerwid-ao 


zwdy-am 


• 

zerwey-axn 


zwett-am 


a 

zerwid-am 


zwetk . 


s 

zerwedhj 

a roller » 

ghaltak 


p. ? 

ghultak 

a root-filament 

w^dhn • 

• 


yildiz 

roj>e 

shivan » 

• 

• 

vtxkh 

to rot, to putrify 

pitk w&tsn 

• 

• 

pld^ao 

pdy-am 

pfid-am 

pedhj 

rotten, putrid « 

pitk 

• 

• 

pedhj 

round • 

pet 

A 

• 

put 

to rub, to stroke 

dhast ding (to atrihe the 



hand) 

9 

• 

dhilst dhftd-ao 

to rub to powder be- 





tween the fingers 

vizam-n 

• 

» 

vizdmd-ao 

vizam-am 

« 

• 

vizdmb-am 


vizamd-am 

• 

« 

vizdmd-am- 


vizametk 


« 

vizdmd] 

to rub up* (paint, &c.) 





in water 

shixndik 

• 

4 

ahipt-ao 


rii4nd-am 

4 

• 

sh&b-am 

i 

shanddi-am 

« 

* 

shlirf^^am 


shundotk 


• 
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TPakhi, 

Sari^oli. 


a rug . 

paUs . 

P. palus 

P. 

to ruin, to spoil . , 

weiran tserdk . 

. w6irun cheigao P. 

S. 

rumour, report . 

dang 

T. P dong T. ? 

to run . 

gof s-an . 

. zokht-ao 



gofs-am 

• z6z-am 



gofst-am 

. zokht-om 



gofsetk 

. zokhtj • 


a rush (kind of grass) . 

kirir 

. shiidh 


rust 

zang^r . 

P. tot 


8. 




a coarse sack . 

tagh^r . 

T. ghaun 


a saddle 

podhn . 

. bidhan 


a saddle-hag 

. 

khurjin 


sake 

jinib . 

. ivon 


saliva . 

tuf 

T. tii 

T. 

salt . « k 

iiiniak . 

P. namadhj 

P, 

salt (adj.) 

nimakin 

. namadhjin 


this same, this very 

ha-yem . 

. nik-yam 


sand 

leiwarch 

. chush 


to satiate 

setk khak 

. smr cheigao 


satiated 

setk 

. seir 

P. 

to be satiated . 

setk watsn 

. seir setao • 


savoury, sweet . 

khhuzg 

. kbheg 


a saw . 

harrah . 

. harrdh 

P. 

to say . 

khan-dk 

. levd-ao 


khdn-am 

. lev-am 



khdtt-am 

. levd-am 



khanctk 

. levdj 


to say (prayers), to read 

. join 

. khoid-ao 



joy-am 

. khdy-am 



joid-am 

. kh^'id-ani 



joyetk 

. kho’idj 


a scabbard, a sheath 

nadhiin 

, ghaluf 

P. 

a scar , « 

tofeh, turtuk T. 

. tufeh, tartiV T, 


to scare away . 

putriim-n 

. padromd-ao 



piitrumb-am 

. padromb-am 



potrombd-am ^ 

. padromd-am 



piitrUmetk 

. padromdj 


X I 
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WaUl 

SariioH. 

to score, to draw a Uno. 

chirgh kh^sh-an 

> olughir-t4d>ao 


khksh-am 

■ tiS^«am 


kh&sht-am 

— : — ti?d,-am 


khashetk . • 

'ti^dj 

a scorpion 

khhur prich . 

sher cherm 


(donkey worm) . 

(donkey worm) 

to scratch . 

ching&l diin (ding), also 

changurdh&dao, also 


driip-n . 

chid-ao 


driip-am 

chdu-am 


dropt-am 

chiid-am 


driipetk ^ 

chiidhj 

a scratch, a score, a line 

chirgh . 

chighk 

to scream, to lament 
the seat of honour (in a 

wdgh-wdgh tserdk 

wagh-wAgh cheigao 

company) 

raz . ‘ . 

nokh 

to stand security 

dastadar w&tsn . P. W. 

kafU Seiko P. S. 

to see, also to visit 

wing 

wand-ao 


win-am 

wein-am 


mnd-am 

w^nd-am 


winetk . 

wdndj 

a seed . 

taghm . 

toghm P. 

to seek, to search 

shkur-n 

khkeig-ao 


shkdr-am 

khkdr-am, khkir-d 


shkurd-am 

khkaug-am 

seemly, worthy of being 

shkuretk 

khkaugj 

seen 

wing-asok 

wdnd-asuk 

to seize^ to grasp, to 



hold . 

wadhur-n . 

wddhord'ko 

• 

wudhiir-am 

wddhor-ai^ 


wodhord-am 

wddhord-am 

self . 

wudhiiretk 

wddhordj 

(Nom.) khdt . 

(Gen.) khii 

khii 


(Dat.) khdt-ar . 



(the rest) khdt . 



f 

khii bath 


piiriing or pUriln 

paradhddao 


purmid-am 

Ac. 


pardtt-am ^ ' 



piiriitk . 

' * ' ' » 
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WalchL ' Sa^ikoK* 


to select^ to choose out . 


to send. 


to send (a person), to 
order (to go) 
separate 

a serpent, a snake 
to set in order, to put . 
in the proper place . 

seven* . 
seventy 
several . 
to sew . 


shade, sliadow . 
to shake 


shame . 
to shampoo 


sharp . 

a gdiaving (of wood) 
to shear 


a shed^ a ^^maoMri* 


Id^yak khdk A. S., or 

yawem . 

yawar-am 

yaward-am 

yawaretk 

stuy-an or stiii-n 

stiiy-am 

statt-am 

statk . 

ramcin . 

jedhali P., bulak T. 
fuks 

sak jai latsarn 

latsar-am 

lakart-am 

lakartk 

hiib 

yetmish , T 

tsuni .. 

drovn , 

drov-am 

dri\vd-am 

drMk . 

s^yali . 

tdp-an . 

tap-am . 

tdpt-ain 

tapetk . 

iz^ . . A 

mand-kk ' . 

int\nd-am 

mdnddi-ain 

mandetk 

taghd . 

piishtiUch 

varing . 

yarin-am 

varitt-am 

varitk 

y6st 


yardr cheigao T. S. or 

sarid-ao 

sardu-am 

sardd-am 

saredhj 

bdkht-ao 

b6z-am » 

bokht-am 

bokhtj 

r4m6d-ao 

judhoK P. 

tafiisk 

chd jai lachcig-ao 

lak-am 

" ■■■ lachaug-am 

lachaugj 

iivd 

yetmish T. 

tsimd, chandin P. 

intsivdao 

ints?iv-am 

intsivd-am 

intsivdj 

snyali P. 


khajal A. 

warmAnd-ao 

Ac. 


teid ? 

tarash^h 

pkhM-ao 

pkhdu-am 

pkhud-am 

pkhudhj 

kap&, alajilk 


T. 


Jt) 
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• 

WakU. 

SarikoU. 


a ehoep 

mAi 

. • mAul, mko 


sheep and goats 0ocks) 

jAndAr 

• P. ^ezapAi 

P. 

a full grown sheep 

pus 

• . pies 


a shepherd 

shpiin . 

. ? P. ghiibAn 

? P. 

a shelf 

rim 

. . rAn 


a shift (woman’s) 

parhAn • 

. P. barhAn 

P. 

to shift (intr.), to move 




(oneself) 

toch-n 

• . kuzghal set-ao 

T. 


toch-am 

tocht-am 

toehetk 


to shift, to move (fcr.) 


taehiiv-n 

tachiiv-am 

tachovd-am 

tachiivctk 


kuzghamish cheigao 


a shirt 

yiktA 

shore, bank 

yika 

short 

kot 

short-sighted • 

malal 

a Moulder 

fiAk, tan 

a shovel 

p6i, bil P. 

to shovel 

biing 

biin-am 

bond-am 

to show, to exhibit (to 

biinetk 

cause to see) 

visiiv-n 

visiiv-am 

visovd-am 


visiivetk 

shuttle 

rasfapuk 

to shy (as a horse) 

1 

witrin 
r witrin-am 

■( 

[ witritht 
witritht-am 

tVeausetO shy, to frigh- 

witring 

, ten 

witriuv-n 

'7 ' \ 

witriiiv-am 


wotriovd-am 

witriiiyetk 


. yektu 

T. kash p 

P. kiit 
. maliil 
. sevd, dillii T. 

. f6i, beU P, 

• pataod-ao 

• patao-am 

. pataod-am 
. pataodj 

. visAnd-ao 
. visAn-am 
. visAnd-am 
, visAndj 
. mAki 
. intrist-ao 
. r intrAs-am 
. I intrist * 

. introst-am . 

• introst] 

« intreisAnd-ao 

• &c* 
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WakU. 


a side, a flank . 

shunj 

khaun 

on the further side, bef,v. 

yd sar, trd (tar-yd) piir 

tar wi sa;r, tar wi pu 

yond 

W. R 

/ S, P. 

on the hither side 

tram (tar yem) piir, 



yem sar 

tar mi pur, mi sar 

on what side ? 

tar kum sar 

tar kd sar 

a sieve 

algok . T. 

algdk « T. 


farakh-biz 

farak-beiz 

to sigh 

dam ding 

dam dhad-ao 

far sighted 

chojm-in . P. 

tsem-in 

silence ! be quiet ! 

shov ! 

shuv ! 

silk 

varshiini (ahrhliam P-) 

varekhiim P. 

silken 

varshuni-in « P. 

varekhiim-in P. 


torkiih 

turka 

silver 

nukrd . P. 

nukra P. 

a sin, an error . 

khatagi . P. 

khatogi P. 

to sing 

chir-an 

chird-ao 


chir-am 

chii’-am 


chird-am 

cliird-am 


chiretk » 

chirdj 

to sink 

ghot yit-n ^ 

chii bon dhadao 

a sister 

khui 

ydkhh 

a sister-in-law . 

khhtiyun (husbaiuVs sis^ 



ier) 

khhdyun 


khasirz (toifv^s sister) 


to sit down, to alight . 

ntidh-n 

ndlist-ao 


nazd-am 

nith-am, nath-d 


nem-am 

ndliist-am 


nieng 

iidldstj 

to cause to sit down 

niidhiiv-an 

ndledhdnd-ao 


niidhuY-am 

ndlendhan-am 


nodhovd-ain 

ndlcdhand-am 


niidhiivetk 

ndledhandj 


to ftt down (of a camel) 
to cause (a camel) to . 
sit down « 


to sit kneeling 
six 

sixty . 


chuk ding . T. W. 

chuk diiivu 

diuv-am • 
diovd-am 
diiivetk . 
sak brin niddhu 
shddh 

ftltmish * ' T. 


chok dh^dao T. S« 
chok dheyand-ao 
dhey&n-am 
dheyand-am 
dheydndj 
chdr zdn nalist-ao 
khhel 

&ltmish T« 
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a skin 

pist 

p. 

past 

to skin 

chokh-an 


..|tdkht-ao 


chokh-am 


k4ig-am 


chokht-am 


kakht-am 


chokhetk 


kakhtj 

a skin (used as a bag) . 

dhotsk 


ambdu 

a skirt 

dd^man 

p. 

ddman 

, a skull-cap 

skidh . 


khhdudh 

^ the sky 
to slander 

asmdii 

p. 

dsman 

shdr-n 

A, 

shord-ao 


shdr-am 


sh6r-am 


shdrd-am 


sh6rd.am 


shdretk 


shordj 

to cause to slander 

shdriv-n 


shdrand-ao 


shariv-am 


shdran-am 


shdrovd-am 


sharaiid-am 


slidrivetk 


sharandj 

danderous 

shar andaz 

. A. P. 

shord-ichoz 

slanting wise . 

shigard mars 


chilpia 

a slap 

a slate (used for flat 
roofs and also for bak- 

chapdt 

# 

T. 

chapaia ^ 

ing on) 

sat 

. 

sad 

to slaughter (an animal) 

bismal khak 

(to do 





basmal cheigao 

a slave (male) 

(female) 

andag 

indigunj 

. . 

indij 

indijans 

slavery, servitude 

andagi 


indiji 

to slay, to kill . 

shitar-n 


zed-ao 

i 

\ shdi-am 


f zdn-am 

i 

L shi-t 


C zind 


shitt-am 


zM-am 


shitk 


ziidhj 

a sledge hammer 

bdzghan 


bdzghan 

■ ' sleep 

yuniik 


khhudhm 

r to sleep 

rukhiip-n 


' khovd-ao 


riikhp-am, riikhiip-t 

khufs-am 


r6kh6pt-am 

• m 

khuvd-am 


rixkhpetk 

• • 

khuvdj 

li^iggish 

na8un-ku2^ 

• ♦ 

al4id-icho^ 

a deevd . 

drost . 


zul 





1876 .] 
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WaMl 

Sari^oH: 


slender, thin, (of things) 

san&r 

tanlik 

p. 

a slice . 


turj 


green slime on the sur- 




face of standing water 

gh6b 

losh 

T. 

a sling 

schkupn 

vizdoch 


to slip, to slide 

liv-n 

zndid-ao 



liv-am 

znus-anf 



livd-am 

zn6id-am 



livetk 

zn6idj 


to slit, to split . 

pagh ding 

pagh dhadao 


a slit ' . * 

khashetk-iing . 

tizj-enj 


sloping 

khidh-mJbrs 

padze-d^s 


slow, lazy 

gahal 

kashang 

T. 

small, little 

dzaklai 

dziil 


small pox 

spragh (floioer) 

giil (jlovoer) 

P. 

marked with small-pox 

gilw'ar-gin 

chiipar 


a smarting (of a wound) 

gdzok . T. 

gfizhk 

T. 

to smear 

8ukli-au 

rift-ao 



snkh-am 

rof-arn 



sokht-am 

rift-am 



siikhetk 

rift] 


a smell (good or bad), a 




perfume, an odour . 

vul 

b^o 


to smell (intr.) 

vul mlwuz-an , 

bao iiakhtigao 


to smell (tr.) . 

vul tserak 

bdo cheigao 


smoke 

dhtt . r. 

dhiid 

P. 

smooth 

sudhg 

sudhg 


to sneeze or snort 

forkhh-an 

ferkliht-iio 


(of a horse or camel) 

ferkhh-am 

ferkhh-am 



ferkhht-am 

ferkhht-am 



ferkhhetk 

fcrkhhtj 


to sneeze 

shtrof-an or p6rsh-an . 

piirkhtao 



shtrof-am pdrsh-am , 

piirkh-am 



shtroft-am porsht-am 

purkht-am 



shtrofetk porshetk . 

piirkhtj 


a sneeze 

shtrof 

piirkh 


a snore 

khurrak . T. 

khurrak 

T 

snow . \ 

zam 

zam&n 


a snow pheasant (P Tet- 




raogallns tibetanus) ^ 

khorz . 

tsats& 


snowy » * . 

, zamin • 

zam&nin 
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Warn. 


SarikoU. 


80, like that 

. hazi, nik-hazi . 

. 

nik-d&s 


so much 

. atflm . 

. 

dund 


soap 

• sabiin 

p. 

sKfiln 

P. 

a social re-union 

• m&ilis . 

A. 

mMlis 

A. 

a sod, a turf 

. chim 

T. ? 

chim 

P T. 

soft 

. shilat . 

• 

shildt 


soft, aUo flnc {powder 

. palm . 

• 

p&dhm 



a land-slip of soil, rock, 


Ac., brought into the 
stream by a flood of 


rain, Slc. 

shot 

» • 

kara kokum 

a soldering, a joint made 




by soldering . 

kafshir . 


kafkh^ir P. 

the sole of the foot 

p&sht . 


naburg 

some 

sum 



something 

i tsiz 

p. 

i tseiz P. 

a son . 

pdtr 


pots 

a son-in-law 

dS^mad . 


dumM P. 

soot 

kat-dhit 


ched^r 

a soothsayer 

mutr katak-kiizg 

fal-chi A. T. 

to sort (to select) 

yawer-n 


sarid-ao 

sordid, mean 

badli-tap 

. ? p. 

ghajd 

sorrow . 

gham . 

p. 

gham P. 

a sound 



sherfft P 

to sound (tr.) (to cause 




any instrument to 




sound) 

nawaz-an 

p. 

khhid-ao 


nawaz-am 


khhei-am 


nawazd-am 


khhdd-am 


nawazetk 


khhcdhj 

sour « • • 

treshp . 

p. 

tiikhb 

to sow (seed) ♦ 

zodh-n . 


yethtao 


zddh-am 


yedh-am 


zodht-am 


yetht-am 


zodhetk. 


yethtj 

to sow (cultivate) 

kiir-n . 


chord-ao 


klir-am 


ch 5 r-am 


kosht-am 


chdrd-am 


koshk . 


chordj 




aho 




takbirm cbeigao 



187C.] K. B. Shaw— O m tU Qlalehah, Languagea, 


WalcliL 


SarikoU* 

a span , 

avart . 


wardhord 

a spark . 

gard 


khharm 

to give out sparks 

rakhnig nawiiz-n 


yuts nakhtigao 

^ Bjiarrow 

wingas . 


wadhich 

to speak 

khan-ak 


levd-ao 

khan-am 


lev-ain 


khatt-ain 


levd-am 

• 


khauetk 


levdj 

a speaker 

khanJik-kiizg . 


levd-ichoz 

a speecL, a word, talk 

gap, ksa 

p. 

gap 

ready of speech 

ushyar . 

p. 

cheohaii 

to spin . 

ziip-n . 


zevd-ao 

7.u\)-ani . 


zei])-am, zcvd 


z(>vd-aia 


zevd-ain 


ziifk or ziipetk 


7:c\di 

the spinal chord 

male 


in ok 

a spindle 

tsiilr 


starkh 

a spinning wheel 

charkh . 


charkh 

to s^Jit , 

i\ii: tseruk 

T. 

til cheigiio 

tut’ tsarani 
tiif (am) kart , 
tuf (am) khbtk 


&e. 

to splash, to slop 

«-hilap-aii 


washlipt-ao 

i^hiliib-aui • 


Avaslilab-Jini 


shila]>t-am 


wa,shli})l-a.in 


sliila]K*)lk 


wii.shliptj 

to be splashed np 

stras-a . 


zatrist-ao 

btrds-am 


zatras-aiii 


strast-am 


zatrust-ain 

sound of splashing of 

strasetk 


zatrustj 

wahir 

y\ipk awagh 

AV. P. 

khais sherfa 

a split, a iissiire 
to split (intr.) . 

l)a«h 


pagh 

chift-ao 

chof-am 

chift-am 

chiftj 

to split (tr.)) to pierce 



chafaud-ao, &c. 

a spoon 

kapeh . 

? P. 

chib 

£ £ 

kifchilaz 

P. 

kaniioh 
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WahM. 

shkS,r . . P. 


Bport, hiuiliiig . 
to spread &ee to throw 
in, &c. 


to sj^read, to extend, to 
flood, (tr.) ' . 


to be spread out, to Hood 
(of the water) 


a spring (of water) 
spring (season) 
to spring up 


a springe 

to sprinkle, to sti’ew 


a spy . 
to squat 

to squeeze out, to express 


to stab, to pricks 
to stain, to affect, to 
profit 


«t£dce/a post 


katiik 
katam . 
kartam . 
katetk . 

werklihiiv-n 

werklihiiv-am 

werkhliovd-am 

werkhliiivetk 

werkhhar-au 

\vei*kliLar-am 

w’erkhhart-am 

werkliliarctk 

zkiik 

bahur . 


dhiing . 
zcdh-n , 
zedh-am 
zeilhd-ain 
zedlietk 

tsok niidh-n 

vvazem-n 

wazem-am 

wazernd-am 

wazemetk 

khhalii ding , P. 

nadhevs^u 

nadhws-am 

nadhevd-am 

nadh^k 

*khaddA 


Sari^oU. 

gh4w ? T. 

wedhd-ao 

wedh-am 

wcdhd-am 

wedhdj 

waloisand-ao 

&c. 


waluUao 
walis-ani 
waliiid-am 
waliUdj 
kaug 

V. wiig 
zibed-ao 
ziban-am 
zibed-am 
zibedhj 

. dliomj 
. ^^ietht-ao 
. yietb-am 
. ■ yictht-am 
. (/iethtj 
P. j/isus P. 

, tsok n^listao 
. sherzd-ao 
. shcrz-am 
. shirzd-am 
. sliirzdj 

W. khhaia dhadao P. S. 

. nMhevd-ao 
nadhivs-am 
nadhavs-t 
nadhevd-am 
nadhevdj 
T. khadda 
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a stallion 

WahM. 

ugiir 

T. 

SarikoU. 

cighir ^ T. 

to stand, to stay 

warcfs-n 


warevd-ao 

warofs-am 


warafs-am 


warefst-am 


wnrnvd-am 

* 

warefsetk 


wariivdj 

a star . 

stS,r 


khturj 

the evening star 

sakr star (red star) 


riislit k^inrj (red star) 

the morning star 

karwan kiish (the car a- 



van killer) 

P. 

yaulan zak (datim star) 

a starling 

schu wiiigds (black bird) 

tar wadhich (black 

to start, to depart 

rawan watsn . P. 

w. 

bird) 

rawau setao P. S* 

to stay, to remain 

hal-ak . 


hast-ao 


hal-ani . 
hald-ani 


hill -am 
hAbt-am 


hi! lot k . 


liAstj 

to stciil 

ghiicUii khak, 


aUo ivid-ao, Sic 
ts:U‘t-n(> 


dhcvii-ia 


y tsif-an\ 


dhuvi-am 


( Uat*-t 


dliovo'uUam 

dhdvu'lk 


tsuft-am 

tsilftj 

steam 

tuf 

w 

tef It, 1ms Y. 

steel 

kiircb 

T. 

kinvh T. 

steep 

kliidli 


padzo 

step (father, mother, &c.) 

baglii (? P. host iff') 


boghi (r P. hostile) 

to stick together (intr.) 

nadhets-n 


naclh*»vd-ao 

nadhei’s-aiYi 


nadlu‘fs-am, nadhafst 


nadhefst-iim 


nadhevd-ani 


uudhetk 


nadhovdj 

to stick into, to infix (as 
a flower in the cap) . 

zeravfiv-ii 


inganghand-ao 


zdra\div-am 


inganghdn-iim 


zeravovd-aiii 


ingaugiiaiid-am 


zeraviivctk 


ingaughandj 

' a walking stick 

asai 

A. 

asai A. 

to sting or bite 

n^sh ding . ^ P. 

W. 

nekh dhtidao F. S, 

to stir (a firo) . 

chuk>aii 


chakt-iio 

chuk-am 


chak-aiti 


chukt-am 


cln\kt-sim 


chuketk 


ehaktj 
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Wahhi, 


a stirrup 

rekfi.b 

to stitch roughly 

kok ding 

a coarse stitch 

kok 

stomach, belly . 

wdiij, dur 

a stone, a rock . 

gbar 

a fruit-stone 

kiituk 

to stop (intr.), . 

warefs-n 
warcfs-ain 
warefst-am 
ware f set k 

to stop (tr.) 

warafsuvn 

vvaraFstiv-an 

vvaratsovd-ain 

Avarafsiivetk 

a rain storm 

wiir daiha 
{rain wind) 

a snow storm . 

znm damd 
{anow wind) 

stout, fat, thick 

buj 

stoutness, thickness 

l)aji 

straight, right . 

rust P., sbigard 

to set straight . 

rust khdk 

straightness 

rasti 

to strain, to filter 

scliachfxv-am 

schachuv-uin 

•schachovd-am 


scbacbuvetk 

a strainer, a cullender . 

scljafbuvn-kiizg 

strange, unknown 

bigfniah 

strength, power 
to stretch out, to extend 

kiicli 

(tr.) . 

rilr-n 

riir-am 

rord-am 

riireik 

to strike 

ding or diin 

1 

f di-am, dihii 

, 1 

1 dikh-t 


dikht-am 

dietk 


A. 


SarifcoU. 

pa<lK-Mn(y&o^ bottom) 

kck dhddao 

kek 

kech 

zer 

rukclii Y. 

warcvd-ao 

warafs-am 

wanivd-am 

wariivdj 

waranibandao 

warambau-aia 

waraniband-am 

waranibiindj 

barosha P. 


ehapgbin T. 


P. 


divi‘Z 

di\vzi 

kheij, tors 

khrij eheigao 

kluMji 

kardazd-ao 

kardaz-am 

kardazd-am 

kardazdj 

cliogbz 

boigduab 

kuch 


rord-ao 

ror-ani 

rord-am 

rordj 

dhad-ao 

dlia-m 

dhi-d 

dliud-am 

dMdhj 
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' 

WaUl 


SarikoU. 

to cause to strike 

diiiv-n . 


dhcy&nd-ao ^ 


diiiv-am 


dhey^n-am 


diovd-ani 


dhey^nd-am 


diiivctk 


dheyandj 

to strike, to touch 

parvei-n 


biz6id-ao 


parvey-am 


bizis-am, bizust 


])arvot-ani 


bizoid-aj^ti 


pavvetk 


bizedbj 

to cut into strips 

kbasbuk 


tizd-ao 


kba?.h-am 


tiiz-am 


khusht-iim 


1 izd-am 


kbashotk 


tizdj 

to stroke, to rub 

dbiist ding 


dbiist dhad-ao 

strong, powerful 

kucliin 

T. 

k lie] jin 

strong, lasting 

piiixbVbfc 

V. 

poinug 

stubble field 

nagha/i 


naglaiz 

to stumble 

{•'Llnikb-n 


Inrl’t-ao 


sldrakb-aiu 


tnrf-ain 


slitvaklit-ain 


Inrft-am 


sbtraklutk 


iurftj 

a stnmbler 

shtrakhu-kiizg . 


turtt-ichoz 

stuttering 

gung 

1\ 

kakach 

such 

azi 


das 

to suck (the breast) 

fshap-ii 


rivd-i\o 


t-bap-ain 


rov-aru 


sbapt-am 


vivd-ain 


sluifk 

% * 

}'iv(lj 

sugar 

nabai 

P. 

nubiit 

summer 

tjibistan 

P. 

monj 

to summon, to call 

kiw iserixk 


kiw eheigao 

the Sun 

yir 


khher 

sunrise, East 

ylr tsorakhh 


kbber tserakhh 

sunset, West 

yir wislian 


kldier nalist 

supplies, provisions 

zi\u 


zaii 

to support (to raise) 

wnch tserak 


ter eheigao 

to surge (of water) 

sliilap-an 

M 

wksldipt-ao 


sliilab-am 


washlab-am 


shil^pt-am 


washlipt-am 


shilapdtk 


wasliliptj 

to suspend to a peg or 



ingaugh^nd-ao 

hook, to hook (tr.) . 

zircviiv.n 

• 
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(see ^^to hang from a 
pog”, intr.) . 

Wahhi, 

zireviiv-am 


SarifioU. 


zirev6vd-am 

zireviivctk 



suspended 

ravindak 



to swallow 

nezghem 


imbokht-ao 


nezghar-am 


imboz-am 


nezghard-am 


hnbokht-am 


nezgharetk 


imbokhtj 

a swallow 

kildirgiich 

T. 

kalargach 

sweet . 

khliiizg . 


khliegh 

to sweep 

vishiiiw-n 


zadtg-ao 


vishinw-am 


zador-am 


visliiowd-am 


zadiig-am 


vishiuwetk 


zadugj 

sweepings 

rapk 


bnjein 

to swell, to ferment 

podhmosh-aii . 


balcid-ao 


podhmbsh-aiii . 


baliss-am 


p6dlimosht-am . 


l)aleid-ain 


podlimoshctk . 


balodlij 

to swim 

keloch khash-ak 


keluch tizd-ao 


khash-ain 


&c. 

a swimmer 

khasht-aru 

kliashetk 

shiinawar 

P. 

khuniiwiir 

a sword . 

kliingar 

P. 

midhj 

a straight sword 

^}idp koz 

P. 

khiib 


T. 

P. 

P. 


T. 

a tail (horse’s) . • beehkam 

(sheep’s) . . (liimha . 

to take . . . diirz-u . 

durz-am 

“^dbzd-am 

dozjj 

to take away . . yftnd-kk 

, y6nd-aiii 

yutt-am 

yiltk 


. dhiim P. 

P. diimba P* 

zokht-ao 
. z5z-am 
. zukht-am 
. zukhtj 
. yod-ao 
. yfts-am 
. yud-an\ 

• y<idhj 
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WakhL Sarifiolt. 


to take care of, to look 


after . 

didign . 

chikht-ao 



didig-am 

chos-am 



didigd-am 

chiikht-am 



didigetk 

chukhtj 



also 

also 



nigah tserak . P. W. 

nigah cbeigao 

P. s. 

a tale, a story, a saying, 




a proverb 

zindag . 

sang 


to talk 

ksajthanak 

ga]i cbeigao 



gaj) khak 

or levd-ao 


a talon, a claw . 

ehaug . . P. 

cl)angal 

p. 

tame, tractable, docile . 

shov 

sliuv 


tame, not escaping ( stay- 




ing) . 

waj‘6fs-ii kiizg . 

wnvevd-iclioz 


to tan (skins, only shec]) 




and goats’) . 

koz katak 

kuz wedhd-ao 


the Tartar year oyelo, named after 12 animals, is used. 


a tassel . 

pulk 

pi ilk 


to taste 

inn /a khak 

inaza. cheigan 

p. 

tea 

chai 

clnU 


a tea-pot 

I'luVjosh . P. 

eliau-giin 

T. 

to tcaeh 

>ekhk kliak . 

iklihinaiid cbeigao 

to tear, also to tear along 




(of a living creature 




moving vei'y fast) 

ehok ding . P. W. 

chuk dhadfu) 

P. s. 

a tear . 

yashk . . ? T. 

ynkhk 

? T. 

the tcmxjle (of the head) 

soya 

soya 


ten 

dims 

dlios 


tender, delicate . 

sonaf . 

nazilk 

P. 

a tendon 

rag . . P. 

rag 

P. 

tepid, lukewarm 

narra . . P. 

sliilot 


than, from 

tsa (wifJt the Obi, case) 

az 


that (pron. snbst., &c.) 

yao 



that (pron. adj.) 

ya . 

y^i 


that far, to that extent . 

drd-batkan 

iim-its 


that which is there, 




the there 

liadrd-yiing 

iim-enj 


that (eonj.) 

ki . . , 

ko 



that much, so much or 
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WahM. 


Sarikolt. 


then 



tom 


thence . 



az-iim 


there (adv.), thither 

drd, ha-drd 


iiin 


there ! (inter j.) 

a-ki 


u-yu 


they, those 

yiivisht, yiiishi . 


wodh 


thick, stout, fat, massive 

baj 


divoz 


thickness, stoutness 

baji 


divezi 


a thief . 

ghiidli . 


ziedh 


thievery 

ghudhi . 




the thigh 

malung yaich . 


madlian khoj 




r. 

bikhtuu 


a thimhlc 

] >u Ian gosh t 

W. P. 

liimak 

T. 

thill, lean 

khat . 


khharab 

P. 

thin, slender (of things) 

saniir 


taniik 


to thirst, to become 





thirsty 

takhh watsii 

? p. 

tiir sei-ao 


thirsty 

takhh . 

F P. 

tiir 


this 

yom 


yam 


this much 

ina-tufn 


iTuind 


this very 

ha-yciu . 


hii-yain, nak-yam 


a thorn fence . 

chit 

T. 

chit 

T. 

a thorn . 

zakli 


shudli 


a thorn bush 

cliirir . 


khur 

P. 

thou 

tu 


tao 


a thousand 

liiizar . 

P.. 

hazar 

P. 

a thread (of cotton) 

wane 


padets 


(of wool) 

ziitr 


viirgh 


a thread of hemp or 





hair, &c. 

darch 


shauni 


throe 

tvui 


harbi 


the throat 

alkum 

A. 

alkiim 

A. 

to throw, to throw away 

biing 


patdod-ao 



biin-ain 


patao-ani 



boiid-ani 


patfiod-am 



biinetk 


pataodj ^ 


to throw down, to over- 





throw 

biit-an 


imbdt-ao 



biit-am 


imbat-am 



lK’)tt-a.in 


iinbatt-am 





fmbat] 
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to throw in, to thro^ off, 
to pour in or ont, to 
arrange/^to aj)point . 


to tlirow over; to reverse 
the thumb 

thunder 
to thunder 
thus 

thus much 
Tibet (Ladak, <.^c.) 
a tick 
a tickling 
to tie in a knot 
to tie head and tail to 
gethcr 

tight, narrow . 
to tighten 
till when 

time (precise), epoch 
time (so luiiuy times) 
tin 

tinder 
a tinkling 
to tire (tr.) 


to be tired 


Wahid. 


katak 
hatt-am 
kart-am 
katetk 
saviiii ding 
ghosch yangl 
{^mle finijer} 
tungiir 
tungilr ding 
hazi, azi 
uia-tuiu 
'ribet 

kuNvatid 
gilgiieh 
jirekh ding 


])a i-’nvan kantar kUak 


to (motion or intention 
towards) [definite] . 

to - — [indefinite] 
io-day 

li li 


tang 

shukli khak 

i sughd-batkan 

ahV nuihal 

pitig 

kalia 

khlial* 

jiringds 
waroelu’iv-u 
warechiiv-am 
waroehdvd -am 
waroidiuvctk 
warech-u 
warcch-am 
warosh-t 
wanegu-ani 
Tvareklik 

tar 


{ 


SariJeoU. 


wedhd-ao 
wedh-am 
wedbd-am 
wedhdj 
skelak dhadao 
nier ingakht 
{male Jinyer) 
sada 

sada choig-ao 
diV, nak-das 
niund 
Tihat 
khhesak 
, gilgich 
. jirekh dhadao 

pa i-ini vistao 
tong 
. ching elieig-ao 

. chuui-its 

A. ala, wakht 
. pitig 
A. kaliah 
p. khhot* 

* jiriugas 
. wai’ezand-ao 
&e. 


warezd-ac) 

^ wareiz-am 
. warez-d 
. warezd-am 
. warezdj 


pa - 

par 


tar ■ 


wudbg 


• ar, ar • 


— ar, ar 




niir 


M > >■ H 
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together 

WahM. 

katti 

P. 

Sarikolu 

kdtti P. 

to-morrow 

varok 


pigdh P. 

tongue, language 

zik 


ziv P. 

a tof>fch 

diinduk 


dhandS,n P. 

on the top (adv.) 

sftk tliisk 

•1 

chii ter 

on the top of (p. p.) 

sak tsusk . 


torture, also ti’oublo 

kill! 


kain 

to totter, to waver, to 
vacillate 

gach-ii 


wakucht-ao 


gaeh-am 


wakoch-am 


giicht-am 


wakucht-ain 


gachetk 


wakuchtj 

to touch, to attain 

pavvai-n 


bizoidao 


])arvcy-.am 


bizis-am, bizast 


])arvot-am 


bizeid-am 


parvetk 


bizedhj 

touching, contiguous . 

])iwas . 

P. 

peiwast P. 

towards 

-jpuiia 


tar gnna 

a town 
a town-crior 

suran-clii 

T. 

khar (shahr) P. 

nlam-clii A. T. 

a foot track 

podh 


pialh 

to train (a hawk, &c,) . 

yekhk khdk . 


iklilimand cheig-ao 

to tread down , 

nispar-aii 


tiakbpig-ao 


nasj>ar-am 


iuikh]ior-niu 


naspart-am 


naklipug-am 


naspimtk 


uakhpugj 

also 

pimal khuk 

P. W. 

])einial clieigao 

a tree 

darakht 

P. 

daraklit P. 

to tremble 

tap-n 


jumbd-ao P. 


tap-am 


jiunb-am 


tfipt-am 


jiiinbd-ain 


tapetk 


Jiunbdj 

to tremble, to shiver 

larza khak 

r. 

larza clieigao P. 

trial, also tried 

azniaish 

p. 

.aziniid ^ P. 

to trip up (iutr.) 

shtrakhhau 


turft-ao 


shtrakhh-am 


turf-am 


shtrakhht-am . 


turft-am 


shtraklihctk 


turftj 

to trip up (tr.) 

slitrakhhdv-n . 


iurf^nd-ao 


shtrakhhov-am . 


turf^XL-am 
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WaJehu 


Sartkolu 


shtrJikhhdvd-ani 


%arfiind-aiii 


shtrakhhovotk * 


turf And j -am 

a trot (pace of a horse) 

dzokii 


dzekt 

to trot 

dzokii 


dzekt-ao 


dzok-am 


dzek-am 


dzokt-aui 


dziddi-ain 


dzoketk 


dzekt j * 

trouble 

ronj 

V, 

amgak T- 

troublesome, difficult 

kihi 


kiJa 

a woodeu trough . 

piltkbann 


khhakb 

the trough of a water 




mill 

niiiw 


na.o P. 

trousers, drawers 

tiimban 

\\ 

tauibati T. 

wide outer trouserjf 

sliawalak. 


sliiui T. 

true 

ra^t 


rud. P, 

to trust 

isluiiiz t>evak 


]>iii seUao T. S, 

to speak truth 

vasi khanak 


rust l<'v<l-ao J\ 

to t ry, to ])r(n’e 

AzuukI tserak ^ 

i\ \V, 

a/miid cheigao P. S, 

to tuck up (sl(*evcs ('to.) 

yiirl-aii 


j>a(lavvld-as 


</urt-am 


]>a(lawez-ain 


f/orlt-am 


])adavviik]\t-am 


//iirietk 


padawiiKhtj 

a tninuli, a noise 

snWiii 


kiclikiran ? T* 

a turban 

sidla 


dastur P- 

a turf, a sod 

chiju 

T. y 

eliim T. ? 

the Turkis o£ Eastmai 




Turkistan 



Mughiil 

a turn, succession 

nobut 

A. 

nubat 

to tur»i (in a lathe) 

zirii-iu 


kirist-ao 


zirand-ain 


kirau-ani 


zirest-aui 


kiraiul-ani 


ziresetk 


kirandj 

to turn back (ti\) 

pshii-ii 


w{\ze]>rind-ao 

* 

pshu-am 


\va7i‘pciii-ani 


pshaud-ain 


wazepand-am 


pshuctk 


wazepundj 

to turn back (intr.) 

psheiii 


wHza])t-ao or wazevd-ao 


pshew-am 


wa:foib-am wazevs-aiii 


pshett-ain 


wA^.abt-aniL wazevd-am 


I>shetk 


wazabtj wazcvd] 

to turn round , 

gir^n , ^ 


gbord-ao 
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WaJehi^ 


SarifioK 

a turner, a man 

uses a lathe . 

ziruin-kiizg 

, 

kirist-ichoz 

twenty 

wist 

, 

w’ist 

a twig 

yakh 

• 

piitak 

to twist (tr.) , 

r. 

tovn or tov tserak 
tov-am 

tov (am) kai*t 
tov (am) kholk 


tuv cheigao 
&c. 

to twist, to wind, (as a 

turban) 

zwai-n 


zarwid-ao 

to twitter, to chir 2 > 

cliir-an 

? T. 

cJurd-ao 


cliir-um 


diir-am 


cliird-am 


chird-am 


ehiretk 


ehitdj 

two 

bfii 


dhaii 

twofold, &e., 

bu-])itig, Ac. 


dlia-jjitig, &c. 

u. 


shak, hattilhat 

r. A. 

(Iliew kher 

undo 

bach 


diulb 

under . « 

Ix’in 



to understand . 

kshiini (to hear) 


klikl-ao (to hear) 

understanding . 

ksliiiin 


kind 

to unite, to join 

katti khuk 


katti eheig-ao 

unripe, uncooked 

jdiig 


khum 

to untie, to undo 

wnsliujii 


hilt cheigao 


wushiiy-am 

wasluin-aiu 

w’usliang 


<fec. 

an untruth, a lie 

durogh 

p. 

fand 

up 

pa khidh 


l)adzd 

upper 

Avuch-uug 


ter-nenj 

upon, on the toj^ of 

sak — tsusk 


— chil tor, chii - 

upright- 

tsok 


tsek 

upright, standing (of liv- 

ing beings) . 

warefsetk 


wariivdj 

to set upright . 

tsok ding 

. 

tsek dlddao 

upwards 

V. 

pa-khidh mars , 


imdze-diis 

various 

rang rang 

p. 

khil khil 

this very, this same 

ha-yeni 

. 

uik-3"aiu 
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Wtikhi. SarilfoU. 


a water vessel . 

lut 



liet 

vicious 

wakn-kilzg 



wakt-iohoz 

a village 

tasiu-diin-kuzg 

diar 



tasin dhad.ichoz 
diur P. 

a kiiici of violin • 

kuiiiuz 



kiiinuz 

a virgin, a maid 

2 )iir-ci\odh 


P. 

glials 

to visit, aJiio to see 

wing 



waiul-ao* 


wiu-am 



wein-ani 


wiinl-atn 



wand-ain 


inetk 



wanilj 

a vulture 

tsar 



tsargh 1*. 

W. 

to wade, to ford 

tiirt ding 



pang dhadao 

wages, jxiy 

ma/d 


P. 

inn/<l P. 

a \vaist-sa'«ili 

in tun 



inland P. 

a man’s waist . 

madit 



medli 

to walk, to go . 

ink -an 



Inl-ao 

to walk ul)out . 

sld\ur-an 



klikeig-ao 


skkm‘-ain 



klikar-ain, kliker-d 


^ld\nnl-ant 



khkaug-itui 


shk urgLtk 



khkauf'j 

a wall 

dlwal 


P. 

deiwiil P, 

walnut 

tor 



gliauz 

waixls . 

— 1 liars 



(las ^ 

a wart 

danamch 



zdsli 

to wash 

wuzd-iik 



zuuad-ao 


wi’izdi am 
wiizvliii-d ) 



zauey-ain 


wuzdoid-ani 



zanud-ain 


wuzdietk 



zanudlij 

a wasp 

dlids 



liari T. 

to watch, to look after . 

iiigah tsorak 


P. w. 

iiigah cheig-ao P. S. 

to w'atch intently 

didig-u 



.e1iikht-ao 


didig-aiu 



clias-am 


didigd-uni 



chiikht-am 


didigotk 



chiikhtj 

water 

yupk 



khats 

water-course, a canal . 

charm, w^adh 

• 


wMh 

a watering place (of 

cattle) 

jupk jii 

. 

W. P. 

khdkh-tuj 
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WahhL 



Sarikoli, 

a wave 

shildpt 



wksblipt 

Avax 

mum 


p. 

mum P. 

to lose the way 

rapatsan 



nalkhhid-ao 


rapits-am ) 
repats-t ) 



nalkhhan-am 


rapagn-am 



nalkbliiid-am 

« 

rapakhk 



nalkhhudj 

wo 

sale 



masli 

WTapoiiR, arms . 

a.sbah 


p. 

yevAgb T. 

to wear out (intr.) 

kohna watsn 



kena setao 

to wear down (iiitr.) 

siidhah watsn 

. p. 

w. 

kbiirdliah setao P. S. 

weariness 

dak at 



dakat J\ 

to w^eod, to pull out 





weeds, &e. 

rut tserak 



riit cheig-ao 


nazdihi khak 



khauj cheigao 

to W('ep 

niu\v-n 



niilwd-ao 


tuuw.aui 



nil w -am 


n and -am 



niilw’d-arn 


niiiwotk 



niiiwdi 

Weij^hts and Measures , 

No weights or balances 

known. Flour, &c. is 


sold hy dry 

measure, c 

oiitaining what is called 


a * eliaiuk' 

T. ill 

Sar 

ikol (about 10 lbs.). In 


Wakhau a 

por’ is 

use 

(1, being a wooden ver:sol 


(holloAVod out of a 

single log of wood, with a 


bottom fixed to it) 

eontainiiig some 80 lbs. of 


flour. 




well, in good health 

tau-durust 


p. 

sok 

well, happy 

sib at 


A. 

tiiij 1?. 

a well 

dial 



kiidiigb T, 

well-i)aecd, fast 

weyawiu 



weyawin 

West, sunset 

ylr wishan 



kblier tserakhh 

wet, damp 

kliliaich 



kbhast 

wetness, dampness 

klihaidu 



khliasti 

what 1^ 

tsiz 


P. 

tsbiz P. 

what like ? also how ? 

tsa-raug 

. w. 

P. 

tsa-raiig S. P. 

at what time ? 
what for ? to what pur- 

tsa wakhht 

. w. 

A. 

tsa wakhlit S. A, 

pose ? . . 

tsiz-ar 



tseiz-ai* 

in what direction ? 

tar kmn giiA 



tar kk gima 

on what side ? 

tar kum sar 



tar ka sar 

wheat 

ghidini 



zandam P. 
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when 
till when 
whence ? 
whenever 
where 

where ? w ell ? 

to whet, to sharpen 

which, who ? 

wliich hat* boon done . 

whilst 

a whip 

a whirlwind, a devil 
to whis]ier 
to Nvliistle 

a whistl(', \\] list ling' 
\vhit(^ 

a Avlnio Frost, (duo do‘W 
wdio ? 
wlioevcr 
tin* wholi), oil 
why ? on a(*eonnt oF 
what ? 

wli y ? to what j>ur[>oso r 
a ■widow 
width, breadth . 
ii wife 

wild onions 
wild, untamed . 
a wild dog (hunting in 
])acks, the size oF a 
lai'ge slice p-dog, yel- 
low, with small stand- 
ing black ears, and 
black nose, a thin 
straight tail), Turki 
&ju 

a wild ass (JSgms He- 
mionuis), found in 
, Pamir 


WaJiM, 

tsoghd ( ? for tsa-wak^t) 
tsoghd-batkan . 
tsa-kiim-an 

bar wakhht . P 

kum-jai . W. P 

kiiniai 

pasan ding 

kum 

kholk-inig 

rash ip 

liw dam a 

inn hum ks'i Lhuk 

shkhhclan khdk 

dikhhMdn 

1‘nklihn 

shuk 

k iVi 

har khV, har kum I*. W 
k ilk hi 

tslz jinih . I> 
t.'.iz-ar 

biua . J’ 

I »ar 

kdnd, yu]>k-wai* {wa/rr 

(frtiin 

karilghaii 

lalui 


kik 

kuluu 


SarikoU. 

chum 

chuin-its 

az-ka 

har wakhht P. 

ka-iui S. P. 

kayi 

pasan dliadao 
chi dam 
cliaugj-onj 

its 

kaiuchi T. 

dhow halamiit 

khish gap ehoigao 

shkhheluii clicigao 

shkhheluii 

sjieid 

khok 

clioi 

har ehoi l\ S. 

Fiik 

tseiz-ivon 
Isciz-ar, tsa’i* 
l)dwa zaii P. 

bar P. 

yhin, rozagar-i-nok 

karilghau 

Icliui 


kauj 

IfuUu T. 
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a willow (tree) . 

WaTchL 

tiik - 


Sarifcoli. 

wanuj 

wind, air 

damii 


khcr, shamal T. 

to wind, to twi«t 

zwai-n 


zarwJd-ao 

the wiud-pip(i . 

zway-am 

zwett-am 

zwetk 

kalitok 


zarwc3"-am 

zarwid-am 

zarwedhj 

kli])org 

a wing 

jiar 

L\ 

kaiuU T. c 

winnings (su])stant i\ «') 
at the game of sliO(»j)’s 
knuckle bones 

alchi^ 

T. 

rilchi T. 

to winnow 

biing 


davand-ao 


bihi-aiti 


da van-ain 


boiul-ain 


davaiid-airi 


biliujtk 


davandj 

winter 

zimiistan 

P. 

ziiinistan 

to wi]>c 

vishiuw-an 


zadig-ao 


visliiuw-am 


zador-am 


visliiowd-nm 


zad iig-ani 


viahiuwetk 



— wise, — wards 

inurs 


das 

with, by, by means of . • 

r 



( mdsluin 


its 

with, (together witli) . 

1 « ii.« K 





KtluLl 

without, dej)rived of 

bi 


]>e • 

a wolf 

slui]>t 


kliillip 

a woman, a wife 

kdnd, strei 


gbin, stir 

a young woman 

piirchodli 


pelioiu 

an old woman . 

kanij)ir 

P. 

kanipir 


a woman connected with 


another by beini^ wife 


t>f the same husl)aiid . 
a woman’s head kerchief 

bagbi 

* . Ixf'inziir 


or mantilla . 

cbil 

. kbhadhbaii 


wood, a stick . 
a woodman, a fuel 

sluing 

. , kbiing 


fetcher 

//uz-vor 

. . zcz-vor 


wool 

gov 

. . wail 


a w^ord, a speech 

kwi, gap 

I*, gap 

P. 

>vorb, business . 

yark 

. . chor 


a worm, a grub . 

prich 

« . cherin 

r, 
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to worship, (to bow 

the 

WaJeh'L 


SarikolL 


head) 

. 

sar khamiiv-n . 

r. w. 

krd khamband-ao 


a wound 

, 

zakhm 

p. 

zfikhm 

p. 

to wrap, to Avind 
to wre.'^tlc (to seize 

0110 

zwain 


parwid-ao 


another) 

• 

iman wiidhiirii . 


tnlun pa-khat 
\va<UY>rd-ao 


to wring 


zilinand-aii 

/imiand-am 

/iliiianddi-ain 

zihnand('tk 


ti])t-ai> 
tab-inu, ti|)-t 
tjf)t-ani 
lii.tj 


to cause to wring 

the wl•l^t 


'/liinandiiv-n 
zuuiandiiv-aui . 
zihuandovd-ain . 
ziininnduvcik 
]>arsang 


t;d»;iud-ao 
laban-ani, &e. 

paidhiist 

T. 

to write 

to writhe, to twl^l 

ouc- 

lU‘vi^h-an 
uo\ i>h-am 
iievid it-aiu 
ne\ibhelk 


navis!if-ao 

navi-li-.iin 

u;ivisht-inp. 

nuvislitj 


self . 


toy khak 
t ov-niu 

tovd-aui 
tovd k 


ti])tao 

tab-ani 

tiptj 


y. 

a yak (Bos rjrniinicn^) . 

(1/Ugll 

- 

.St. A ur 


the city of Yarkand 


Yarkand 


Lhar (sJaikr = town) i 

a man of Yarkaml 


Varkaudi 


kiiari 

I’. 

a year 


&ar-i->al 

1*. 

sar-i-sal 

P. 

a half year 


sal 

p 

sal 

P. 

last year 


]iard 


]>arwus 


of last year 


pard-ung 


pjirwus-eiij 


a yearling bull calf 


iiAhand 

p. 

khajak 


cow calf 


ragliuni 


nauzad 

P. 

to yearn 


indokht j tscruk 


giinn cheig-ao 


yellow 


zard 

p. 

zird 

P. 

yesterday 


yez 


khieb 


a yoke 


sivar 


yiigb 

P. 

you 


savisht, saisht 

. 

tciinush 



M u 
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Waklii. 

SarikolL 

a young camel . 

, iishtur zaman 

. tailAk 

a young woman 

. piirchodh 

. pcheiii 

pregnant, with 

young 


(of animals) 

. varenj 

varinz 

youili 

. javvani 

P. jawAiii P. 


COMPABATIVE VOCABULARY. 
Wakhi^ Sarikoli', Shighni, Sangli'chi, Minja^i. 
(The ihrcc latter coll ret cd hy Mvmhi Faiz Ihikhsh.) 


FnylisJi. 

WaUL 

SarikolL 

Shiyhwm. 

Sanylick. 

Minj 

A. 






apple 

mur 

iriAn 

niuii 


arningi 

apricot 

chi wan 

nosh 



cheri 

arrow 


]»ii(lh 

pas 



asfl 

kliur 

slier 

markab 

khar 

kar.a 

awake 

agah 

agah 

audez 



B. 






back 

(lAtn 

dom 

dam 

kamik 


bad 

slviik 

/it 

gauda 



barley 

yiirk 

cliiishj 

jorvliach 

viirvutb 

kusak 

bear 

iiagliordiuii 

yhrkh 

pursh*'^ (? Ai 

arsli) 


beard 

reghisli 

bun 

biiu 


yarzab 

beat 

di‘ 

dhA 



doll 

.belly 

dur 

kech 

kieh 

(liylr 


big ’ 

lup 

laur 

sark 



bitter 

talkh 

tsekh 

saWi 



black 

sidiu 

tAr 


slioi 

taravl 

blood 

wnkhan . 

>\akbhin , 


vain 


bone 

yaieh 

uslkhaii . 


aslilk 

past! 

bosom 

bap 


bash 

cliiji 


brain 

maghz 

maghz 

joaghz 



bread 

khdeh 

Ivhpik 

gardiih 

khesta 

nagbai 

breast 

puz 

poz 


yuz (? puz)t 

bring 

wuziim 

vor 


nas 

abar 

brother 

Ti-iit 

vudd 

brad 

vurd 



* Porfiaps l>y misUike for (yursh)^ which in SarijLoli would hccomo 

^jrhh hy the common chftngo of sh into kJu 
t r«. a mistake for ? 
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English, Wakhi, SarikolL Shighndn, Sanglich, Minjan, 

C. 


canal 

charm 

. wadh 


. chodar 


cap 

tumdgh 

. tumagh 

taki 

. 

khola 

cat 

pish 

. pisl: 

pash 



chain 

zanzir 

. zaiizcjr 

itm/.ir 



charcoal 




, zicb 


chock 

iiinj 

. iiurj 

p(ss 

, pcsluiv 


cliin 



zingii 

. ala shah 

alakhshah 

cloak 

1 >dt 

. IM 


. van jin 


cold 

sur 

. ish 

shltagh 



come 

Avazi 

. >a<lh 


.OS 

as 

couch 



nianja 



cow 

ghii 

. zau 

i>.iaor 

. gha<' 

ghaoila 



.''taur (//ffAr) 



crow 

k'iirL;*ln 

* karglia 

klum^ 



ciij’d 

[ji\i 

, )>di 


nednk 

nivil. 

D. 






daughter, . 

ilhagd 

, iriiats 

ghat' 

odagh 

loghda 



ti ) 




day 

rvvAr 

, lndll» 


ru.'bt 


(thiwn) 

viiklin 





float li 

uiarg 

. niarg 


intirda 


d<»g 

sliAoli 

. kiid'^ 

kod 

k(Jd 

ghalb 

door 

bar 

. divir 



labrii. 

down 

Ivilapa'i 

. luigliu.'^ur . 


];hvan 

IVirsani 

drink 

])hv 

, braz 

brez 

khvar(rVv//) 

kluir 

dujsi 

shut 

. sit 


, 'dud- 

glianii 

E. 






oar 

ghisli 

. ghaul 

gh:l<) 

ghovar 


earth 

wuiidr 

. ZOIDS 


. zaiiiin 


cat 

van 

. khhor 

khitr 

. khvar 


eight 

luU 

. wokht 


, hat 

, ashki 

eye 

chfizin 

. tsom 

ebbom 

. sain 

chani 

oye-hrow . 

varao 

. varao 

patis 

. vuriclih 


eye- lash . 

skord 

• y<^*id 

poMcb 

p.ilak 


F* 






father 

tat 

. }>id 

chid 

« tat • 

tat 

feet 

piidh 

. pedh 

pad 

. pud 

piilah 

female (of 






animals) . 

strei 

. stir 


. sliisch 

moyah 
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[No. 

Bn^lis} 

WakU 

SarikoU. 

Sliighndn* 

Sanglich. 

Minjan. 

finger 

yangl 

ingakht . 


ingit 

ankardia 

fire 

rakhnig 

yuts 

3'ats 

f roshnal . 

( sbunai . 

ydr 

five 

panz 

jnnz 


pdnz 

pancli 

flesh 

gnslit 

giikht 

goft 

pudaf 

ghosh 

flock 

hakhsh 

tup 


bacliun 


flour 



yavaj 



% 

niaks 

cliingin 


jiashai 

mogha 

forehead 

rhk 

rak 


peshani 


forc-ann 

yurm 

cherost 


kaki 


four 

tsabiii’ 

isjiviu* 


safor 

chafir 

frog 

niiikt 

Idiar-bej . 

slier-bicb . 



fuel 

ghuz 

zez 

ziz 

yur 

ozma 

G. 






ghoo (but 
ter) 

rugliu 

raun 


rogh 

roglmn 

go 

goat 0 

chuu 

so 

sail 

shdh 

r / 

ai 

sheep 

tugh 


*(nia)diigh 



he goat 

tugh 



katao 

, oliarva 

she goat 


. viiz 


vuz 

vorab 

good 
gi’aiul fa- 

huf 

. ciliurj 

basliand 



ther 

pup 

• l>al) 


l>a.va 


grass 

wash 

. wukh 

vakil sh 

dsh 


ground 

Avuiidr 

, ZCTUS 

zami 



gim 

gun pow 

inilick 

, iiiiliek 

sail 

luiliak 


der 

, daru 

, daru 


daru 


H 






hair 

, shdi'sh 

. khad 

. daks 

. gbunyak 

. pogha 

hand 

, dhast 

. dhiist 


dust 

. last 

head 

. siir 

. kal 

kal 

sar 

. (po)sart 

. zil 

heart 

. puziiv 

. zard 

zaro(?zard) 

X uzdai 

hen 

. inakian 

. inakian 

, cbhash 


. 


• The syllable tim is probably not in reality a part oi* tlio vord. Perhaps the 
M^inshi’s infonnant said “ luy goat’’, and the whole was entered as one word. 

t The syllable jwo is pcrliaps a pronoun entered by mistake as a part of the word. 

J Query mistake for ^j\j (sdrdj ? 
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English, 

WaTcU. 

SariioU, Shighndn, 

Sanglieh, 

Minjdn. 

here, hither dram 

and 


• 

mala 

hold 

wiidhiir , 

wadhor 

• , 

, 

ghorya 

honey 

. 


. • 

. 

agmaii 

horse 

yash 

Turj 

, varch 

vonik 

yasap 

house 

khhun 

died 

. ehet 

khin 

kei 

I. 

iiit< stincs 

iron 

i-hiiigor . 

. ishu 

raud 

dariin 

sj>in 

. durmun 

. .‘^apsan 



K, 

kiioo 

l)»*in 

zAn 

. zuu 

zong 


knife 

k(i/ 

• 

didg 

• died 

kirli 


L. 

light 

lip 

loin 

vein . voin 

lal\‘h, . pauz 

lav 

nuilung yaich maclliau 

, i‘Oshungah . 

- (f') • 

klioj 

mkla 


M. 

male* 

ghosoli 

nier 


narak 


man 

many 

dliai 

gliafch 

oliurik 

liiieii 

. duirak 
. i:ib 



milk 

lup (greol) 
/arz 

1 

khevd 


kliaiab 

kh.shir 

moon 

zituu'ik 

rnas 

, inacsit 

duhnik 

yonigha 

mother 

nan 

ana 

. nan 

nan 

mouth 

ghdsh 

ghov 


iotsuh 

yurab 

N. 

nail (finger) 

neck . gardhan , 

gardhan 


narkhak 

ghuriik 


needle 

sits 

sits 

. saj 



night 

naghd 

klmb 

. forshuk 

khashawa 

niiio 

nao 

new 


nao 

nao 

nose 

mis 

ndz 

. nid.s 

fusik 

foska 
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Jiinglisti, pvafefti, fSankolL 


Sliiglindn, Sanglich, 


O. 


one 

. Iv 

. iv 

. . vak 

. yao (? iw) 

ox 

. druksh 

P, 

. khez 

. . chdrva 

. koya 

pigeon 

. kibit 

. chabdud 

. chapdd 

. 

pot 

. lut 

Q. 

, liot 

* . mal 

. tdla 

quilt 

. sirokh 

B. 

. siregh 

. lef 

• 

rain 

. wiir 

. wareij 

. . nok 

. ifcoda 

rat 

. purk 

piirg 

. purg 

• ydvght 

red 

. sr)kr 

riislit 

. risht 

, 

ribs 

. piirs 

pala 


. alikha 

river 

. davya 

darya 

. darya 


robe 

. cluipan 

ebupaii 

. sboi 


roof 

S. 


. . kiskur 


saddle 

. podbii 

bidhan 

. bedan 


salt 

. niniak 

, nimadhj 

. nainolgha 

. namiilgba. 

seven 

. hiib 

. iivd 

. hoft 

. odh 

sister 

kliiii 

. ydkbh 

. ikhva 

. yakliva 

sit 

. nozd 

. nilh 

. nis 


six 

. sliiidli 

. kldiel 

. khoar 

. akbslii 

shoulders . fiak 

. sevd 

. liyak , syiid 


8ky 

. ftsiiuiu 

. asrnfm 

, asuian . asma 


sleep 

. yiinuk 

. klihudlun 

sluiftis 


sleep ruklij) 

. khiifs 

. IIIOS 

. nalva 

small 

. dzaklai 

. dziil 

. ghada 


snake 

. fuks 

. tafilsk 


• yj? 

snow 

. zam 

zaman 

. zaiij . varf 

. varfa 

sole 

. pasht 

. naburg 

piidash 


son 

. pbtr,zamaii puts 
{child) 

. pots . zamaiiak 

. piir 

stand up . warefs 

waraFs 

tas 

. ushka 

star 

. st&r 

khtiirj 

. isbtirz . iisturak 

. astari 


* The Munshi took do^Ti jj, TIuh should perhaps have been (In Waklif 
the Munshi spoils this word likewise ‘ yao\ while it is there di cidodly prononneed 
‘ ivy 

t Perhaps this should be (pnVyA), inbtead of ydryh. 
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English. Walchi, SarikoJL Shiglmdn. Sanglich. Minjan. 


stomach . wanj, dnr 

kech 

hazarjil 


. 

•stone ghar 

ZtT 

zir 

song 

. koika 

sun yir 

klihor 

khir 

ahiuiii, 

. mera 

sweet khhnzg 

sword shop koz 

T. 

teeth diinduk 

khlujgh 
, khuh 

dhiindan 

khaish 

shap-elied 

nnnuz 

. land 

ten dhas 

dh('s 


das 

. dah 

turban sail a 

dast ur 


latai 


thigh lang 

hikhtuii 

hastiin 



tlu’i'c trfii 

harui 


tnii 

. sharai 

thiM'ad zi'dr 

viirgli 

V ad rash 



tln’oat allviun 

alkiini 




tongue zik 

ziv 

Z(*h 

zuluk 


trou.sers . sliiiwalak 

sliiin 


var 

. shoal 

trouser-hand 



valvudi 


two . hui 

dhao 


dii 

. do 

XT. 

up . wiu*h 

. ibv 


vrdz 

. valgha 

V. 

Vein 





W, 

water . yupk 

kl lilts*' 

fl'iads 

, vlk 

. yuoglia 

water-mill kl ai dh t )r g 

khadhdrj 


. khadari 

. khuirgha 

way . vadliak 

pand 


. [ii'inda. 

went . ragd 

silt 


. shut 


wheat . gl lid ini 

zaudam 

zaiiduin 

. ghiindam 

. ghandam 

wlicre, whi- 

iher . kuin- jui 

kn-jui 


. ko-jui 

. ko 

white . ruklin 

speitl 


. is pud 

. suj)i 

who , kiii 

. chdi 


. 

. kad 

woman , kdnd 


zind, ghiu 

. kdeh T. 

. zing.a 

wutitl . shung 

. khiing 



iskavat 

Y. 

yellow . zard 

. zird 

ziru (? ijij 

zird) 



* It will bo remcmborod that in Sarikoli kh standti tor sh. Tho word khtUs (shuts) 
therefore ia very like tho Shighni shads. 

N. Bv — I have not thought it necessary to mark the words which have a more or 
loss close rosomblancu to Persian. 
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ADDENDA. 

The following words may he added to the ‘ Comparative Table, 
shewing the connection of the Gliakbah Languages \Mth neiglihouiing 
Tongues’ — 


Enoltsh 

Itsdiait. 

Guilchah. Peesiait. 


Ancient. 

Modern. 

Ancient. Modem. 

pine-tree . 

pita 

• 

pit 

wool 

bma 

. Ull 

wAn 

smell 

baodha 

. bo 

« bao baodha bu 
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Popular Sofif/s of thr IFamlrpnr Phirivl in IhiadclkhanJ^ JP. P. 

No. Vlncicxt a. SMrTir, B.A., C.S. 

In rulliluKMit (J* tlu; }ironiise whitJi 1 mado in my paper on thn vSon^s 
in honour a»I‘ llardanl, 1 now .*^ul>imi to the Soriet v sonn? i’nriher spenimoiLS 
i>t* tlni ])opular Min^-H of! Ihindelkliand. V(‘i\v lilt-le attrition lias hithorlo 
boon paid to tin' variety of Hindi spoken in this pioviina', and few or no 
gpeeinuMis of it havi' as yet been jniblisbod ; 1 hopi* therefore that the sjieei- 
mens which J am now jilacinj' on n*cord, and wliieli in ijenoral aeenrately re- 
deet the popidar speech, will not be withont value to tlu? lovicographer and 
philologi.st, and that besides their philoloj^ieal value the sonj^s will not 
a[»pear tl(‘void of interest on oth»*r grounds. 

The songs in eoinmon use among the people an^ almost infinite in 
nundvr, and might lie <livided into various classes'. The .«eloetion which I 
have mad(' for the ]ires(nit paper, consists entirely of! Caste Songs, that is to 
say, songs which de.siTihc, or specially refer to, the occupations and charac- 
h^ristics of the caste of tlie singer. Such songs aro sung <)n various occa- 
sions, but arc 1 am informed seldom, sung except in presence of the members 
of the caste to which the song refers, and to which the singer belongs. 

Of the twelve songs now translated, eleven were collected during the 
last rainy season at my rof|uest by Pandit Murli Dhar in his native town 
Maudha and the neighbouring villages. The Lodlii’s Song, No. X, was 
lately obtained by him from a Lodhi resident in Panwari, the south-western 
parganah of this district. None of these songs appears to liave been over 
before reduced to writing, and they have now been taken down e:!i;actly 
N N 
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prbnouncod ; I |i>m satisfied that no corrections nor amendments have been 
introduced. Although the specimens which I have selected for publication 
happen all to be songs of the inferior castes, it must not be supposed that 
these Caste Songs are known only to the lower classes, for I possess Brah- 
man, Bajptit, Baniya, and Kayath songs of the same kind. 

My translations are all literal ; one song only, viz.^ that of the Khan- 
gars, No. VIII, I have rendered into rhyme as an experiment, but in 
general I am ipcliiied to think that a prose translation is preferable : many 
of these songs indeed are not capable of being rendered into English verse 
with any approach to accuracy. 

The first three songs, namely the Goldsmith’s, Blacksmith’s, and Car- 
penter's are specimens of a numerous class, and consist of little more than 
a rhyming catalogue of the goods made or the wares sold by the singer’s 
caste fellows. My collection comprises similar compositions sung by the 
Halwai (confectioner), Bharbhiinja (grain-toaster), Tamoli (^tf;>-seller) and 
other castes. I need hardly observe that in India generally each trade 
forms a separate caste. 

The Kahar^s song (No. IV) is a grumbling lament over the hardships 
of the life of the carrier of burdens, which will be readily appreciated by all 
who have ever travelled in a pdlki. 

The Barber’s and the Khangar’s songs (Nos. V and VIII, respectively) 
are somewhat satirical, and note with amusing candour some of the less 
creditable characteristics of those castes. 

The Khangdrs,* now a low and despised race, and often acting as 
menials of the zamindars of the higher castes, once played an important^: 
part in the history of Bundelkhand, and held state at Xarar, 17 miles from" 
Jhdnsi, whence they were expelled by the Bundelas. They are still the 
zamindars of some villages in the Jhdnsi and Hamirpur districts, but in tho 
greater part of Hamirpur, they hold the office of village watchmen, and 
enjoy the reputation of being as great thieves as any of those whom they 
are set to watch. 

* In Parganah Jaitpur, the gasors or sweepers replace the Khangars as 
the village watchmen, and everywhere they are employed as basket-makers 
and musicians. They ai^ spoken of indifferently as Baser, Basor, or ^u- 
mdr, and sometimes the name Pom is used for this caste. I am not at 
present able to say whether the sweepers of this district are identical or not 
with the poms of the Benares Province ; the latter people occupy a posi- 
tion still more degraded than that of the ordinary sweeper, and are often 
homeless vagrants. In his song (No. IX), the Basor claims for himself a 
much better character than the Khangdr can pretend to. 

♦ For notes on the KhangArs see N. W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 19, 162, 295, 361, 
snd Beamea’ Elliott^ Vol. 1, App., p. 347. 
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f/ 

The Kol’s Song (No. VI) was obtained from a sotitarj old Kol 
labourer who has been residing for some years past in Mauza’ Bakcha Chh&ni 
in Parganah Maudha. The village traditions show that long ago tho 
Kols shared along with Oonds, Bhils, Bhars, and other aboriginal tribes 
much of the soil of the Hamirpur district, from among the permanent in- 
habitants of which they have now entirely disappeared, though considerable 
numbers of the tribe still exist in the hilly parts of the adjoining Banda 
district. • 

Tlic Kol’s song appears to me to be one of the most interesting in my 
collection, and the distinct expression which it gives to the feeling of de- 
fiance and distrust with which tlie savage regards the civilized man, is very 
remarkable. The language of the song is unusually Sanskritised, but its 
general meaning would be intelligible to any rustic. Probably in spite of 
his antipathy to “ the men who abide in towns and villages”, the Kol 
composer felt his dignity enhanced by a display of his command over the 
fine words of the race which he despised. 

The song of the Nats, (No. Vll) who seem to be much the same in 
this district as elsewhere, calls for no special explanation. Other wandering 
tribes, specimens of whose songs I possess, arc the Beriyas, Kapariyas or 
Kapar-Mangtas, and the Khunkhuniyas or Ahir-Mangtas. 

The *Lodhis’ Song (No. X) is a faithful picture of the mode of life 
of the members of the Lodhi caste, a most important clement in the popu- 
lation of the Hamirpur district, especially in tlie Parganahs of Rath, Panwa- 
ri, and Jalalpur. The Lodhis or Lodhas ( = Sanskrit LuMhaJea^ may 
perhaps be the representatives of a non-Aryan tribe : so far as I liave yet 
ascertained, it appears that they entered the Hamirpur district from the 
west, and settled in a few villages, from which they colonized numerou;:- 
others, gradually expelling by force of arms the Bhars and other earlier 
inhabitants. A curious bronze plate inscription which I lattdy obtained, 
records a victory of the Lodhis over the Bhars in 1404 Samvat = 1347 
A. D. The Lodhis arc excellent cultivators, and in this pari of the country 
are almost the only people who know how to utilize water for irrigation, 
and to grow sugarcane successfullj^ ; in all their labours they are actively 
assisted by their women, hut the description in the song must not be taken 
as meaning that while the 'women work, the men are idle, for both sexes are 
industrious. In Rath and part of Panwari, the zamindars of most of the 
villages are Lodhis, but their women are not too proud or bashful to work 
hard in the fields, and it is on this peculiarity that the song lays stress. 

The popular songs of Northern India do not testify to such a profound 

* According to the census of 1872 there aro .58,034 Lodhis in Hamirpur district. 
The caste is more numerous in only, where there ore 73,873. See N. W« P. Gaz., 
Vol. I, pp. 162, 208, 331. ’ 
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and widely diffused moral and religious sentiment as do those of the ’’^Dra* 
vidian peoples, but songs containing an allegory or a moral are numerous. 
The Oilman’s Songs, Nos. XI and XII, are specimens of this class ; my col* 
lection includes similar songs of the Kewat (fisherman), Mdli (gardener) 
and Koii (Hindd weaver) castes, some of which, as does No. XI, profess 
to be the composition of Kabir,t and others claim to be the work of Tulsi 
Das. There are I believe a good many disciples of Kabir in the district, 
chiefly among'tho lower classes. Tlie Oilman’s Songs are printed as recited 
by a Tell of Maudha ; the same songs when recited by a native of Hamir- 
pur differed only by the substitution of ‘ hhargago^ = ‘ tii'cd’, for girgago 
= ‘ fallen*, in line 2 of No. XI, and in the transposition of the words 
milaniydn and cliiJcaniydn, 

I still refrain from making any detailed examination of the verbal 
forms in these songs, in the hope of being able to examine the Bundclkhand 
dialect and sub-dialects at another time with the help of fuller materials. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that the more characteristic forms 
and words of Bundelkhandi must bo sought f()r in the southern 2 >arganahs of 
the British districts of Hamirpur, Banda, and dhaiisi and in the adjoining 
native states. The sfieech of the Lodhis, of which song No. X is a 
specimen, has some jioculiarities of its own. Tlic forms of Hindi sjiokcn in 
Parganah Maudha in the east of the Hamirpur district, arc intermediate 
between the dialect of the Doab and that of southern Bundclkhand, and the 
songs now jmblished are all (except No. X) sjiceimons of tliis intermediate 
variety of Hindi. {The Hardaul songs wdiicli fonned the subject of my 
last paper, were obtained from a Kajath woman in Hamirpur ; and there 
is not much difference in the forms used in the Parganahs of Hamirjjur, 
3umer];)ur, and Maudha. 


I. The Suna^’s (Goldsmith’s) Song. 

%% SITS ftWii 

^ >Tei[*r ^rnSr w jn« firvi 

tpn 

* See (Dover’s Folk Songs of Southom India passim. 

t For some account of Kahir soo Introduction to Dr. Fallon’s New Hinddst^nf 
Dictionary, pp. VIII to X. 

t In my last paper I overlooked a paragraph in Beames’ EUiott, Vol. I, p. 250, 
which gives a brief notico of the Hardaul legend, differing in some respects from mine. 
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fti^i '9»nr "ipi 

»WTTC JI^WT 

wcr WMIt map 

mnt* rf'ir? tv WK wr 
^apTT Vft V «>ft# WV t VVe T^T »m VIT 
wvt vfv 'iTvt t^Tt gv avl tpnt 
vfv wf«ftt vtiRTT ^TflHrvn: «vtt 

3 «fVVK ftVTW MV VTT 

tfer vpc vrwvTVT sjv Srv 

WT VUITJtTV vittft tvif 
jfzr t#vtT vwT vtvi ^areft »r«rwif 

VWV t«3I 

^ > • 

tVt VT w vft tVVTT 

nJ 'A ' 

vt*ivv vt vrt tVT ttr ajvrt 

"A 

Tho Sunar sits with his iriat spread, 

With all his *irou tools in his wallet, and in the earthen bowUliro 
brightly kindled j 

Taking his blowpii)e the Simtir begins to blow the lire, having fixed the 
anvil in front. 

Into the crucible ho tlfrows silver and gold and melts down both, 

Then takes them out, casts them into an iron trough, quenches them 
in cold water ; 

He uplifts his good hammer, and on the ingot fall many blows. . 

By dint of hammering and cutting are fashioned pretty ornaments, 
the worker’s skill is showji ; 

Kingst for second toe, rings for little toe, plain anklets, rings for big 
toe, and hollow tinkling anklets are worked at steadily and heartily ; 

Pdejelsl of groat jJrice are made, fitted with a thousand bells, 

J^aijmuls turned out very handsome, the sound of tinkle tinkle was 
heard all along the road. 

Seeing thc§ twisted ankle-chain* the woman from behind the screen 
opened the door-chain and staid gasdng ; 

The plain linked chain, and the zone with round links and double band 
were graceful in her sight, 

• Lwdkhar « lokhar, u e, iron tools ; wd is frequently substituted for medial o 
and yd for medial e, 

t The enumeration of personal ornaments begins with those of the feet and so 
upwards to those of tho ears. 

X Pdejeha and paijanda are varieties of ankle onfamonts. 

{ In the original the same word ^ adnkar* expresses both kinds of chain. 
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Beholding the %amsl^ with beUs, and seeing its square pendant, her 
mind is delighted : 

[Alsof when beholding] gold necklet, necklace, fiire-stringed necklace, 
coral and gold necklace, gunj and gophy all weighty, 

Seliy plain ring, signet ring, thumb-nng, manufactured finger 

mirror; 

OhirdyX pafdy paehhelcmdy Tcdka/nAy harraigdny charming bangle, 

Bdjd-hm3y% hajulldy joshatiy lahutdy fan^r carefully made, 

Nose-ring, heavy nose-ring, and pendant, by wearing which the charm 
of [the wearer’s] face was increased : 

Also harmp7iul\\ and dhdvy nostril-ornament, fillet, and pattd adorned 
with granules of precious metal. 


II. 

The LuhaVs (Blacksmith’s) Song. 

If la ’W! ^ 

yiar iPjar aar 

^*raT ^ Ir vtr 

flfrsi #f«ci irfw 
aim «a^ a»ftaiT faia^ amaft ait anj arret 
I an ifiatT %a» amrait arif fa^ar a^ ai^i^t 

. The Luh&r blows his forgo fire, 

Holding the bellows one man sits behind, in front another where the 
anvil is fixed, 

* 

* Ecmel a sort of necklace made of rupoos generally, and furnished with a pen* 
dant ; also known in other districts as haikaL 

f The construction of the sentence hero is rather obscure, but the word dekki 
seems to be carried on to the following lines. This line enumerates various kinds of 
neck ornaments ; and Jcanfhi are similar articles. 

t C^kfdy etc., these are all kinds of bracelets : the harraiydn is worn next to, and 
the paehhiMfd fiirthest from, the hand. 

i The omaments enumerated in this line are worn on the arm above the elbow, 
i EarmpUd and are kinds of earrings ; the padU is worn in the upper part 
of the ear* 
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Thelieated iron being placed on the anyil, on it fall the sledge-ham- 
mer blows ; 

Khmpd^* hhurpi^ sickle, spindle, baking-plate, pMord^ kuddrii are 
made, 

Also tongs, knife, boiling pan, hammer, forceps, and razor and axe, 

Drill, nail, chain, hasp, ox-goad, ploughshare, share of hdkhar\ plough 
are constructed ; 

Also the saw, well made and closely toothed, which seVers the root of 
the tamarind tree ; 

ThenthAyX jhdnjhd, idummet, iron-ladle, clasp-knife, iron-claw, battle- 
axe and dagger. 


III. 

The Barhai^s (Carpenter’s) Song. 

«N • 

wniT 

'iret qr'STT ^ 

?rB«i fsr^ ^ 'tokt 

^^arr Jrarsrrr 

w wraJi’Ci’CT 

wfir ^ ^ g r a r 

The Barhai is a good worker in wood, 

Sdkhu,^ ShWianiy and teak timber he splits and cleaves, 

Well made door-step, lintel, door-posts and doors he makes, 

Having prepared side-pieces, head and foot pieces, and turned feet ho 
constructs a bcd-stcad. 

Chairs, and thrones fit for ^alandar Shah, and block stools on|| which 
you could stretch your legs, 

♦ Khurpd, hhurpi^ pha^tra^ the well known tools which supply the place 

of the English hoo, spado, and pickaxe. 

t The bdkhar is an instrument peculiar to, or at least chiefly used in Bundel- 
khond. It is employed to take the hard surflice crust off fields, and to clear away 
surface woods. 

X Thenthd is an instrument with a flat blade and long handle, used in cooking, to 
press down cakes, eto.^ on the pan. Jhdf^hd is a perforated ladle. 

{ Sdkhuy a forest tree : Msham or 8ir9it4 xm Dalbergia Sisaoo {fioohitrgJi). 

J This seems to be the meaning of the words 
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Hr 

Large stoob, four-legged atools, * flying cots and swings he eon- 
structSy 

Curtained pdlhis^ and ordinary pdlkisy polos and hahang{8\ and round 
well-pullies, 

Of all sorts he makes, also wooden bowls : — he knows how to hollow 
timber. 


IV. 

The Kaha^r’s (Bearer’s) Song. 
m Jttw I 

^iit WTT 

91^^ «T ^r9t TO ^ TOW 5gw 

TO TOW <iw*9rT«r w %t tw TOkt 

Of all trades the worst is the lCabi.r"s ; 

With carrying lahangts, pitchers andpalktSy his shoulders get broken 
and his skull blackened : 

■Whenever delay occurs in the stage, then straightway the slipper is 
applied, and he must put up with abuse. 

All men in a wedding procession get carriage, he himself has to cany 
others. 


V. 

The Nal^s (Hindu' Barber’s) Song. 

mr iit?r i 

TO% vfJ fw# 

frot TOTift toS TOiT 

TO’? %T 9TO TO ^ 'snfi 

tiwPeTOT fro tow 

TO ^ TOIW W 

9TO totto %i*t ^9wrd 

Of all men the barber is the greatest trickster, 

With his whetstone, nail-parer, and razor, he gets ready his tool bundle ; 

^ ^ The words ufon khafold are explained to me as being used in a proverbial 
sense to mean * veiy fine cots*, i, as good as those which are doscribed in tniry tales. 

' t jrd||404Kr meaoB the same as hahmgiy tho well known pair of baskets slung 
from a 00 muphussd in India. . 
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He catches people by the top knots, and *clcan shaves them — ^armpit^i 
moustache, and beard, 

Leaving a round tonsure on the head, he points off the side locks, 

By clean* shaving he fills his belly, neither field nor garden has he ; 
With his bundle t under his arm and bis brass water- j)ot in his hand, 
he gets his living. 


vr. 

The Kol’s Song. 

%T%f 

fiiT *1 

w sni’c ^nr*r f«j*r ^ sr 

t^T TT^jftrsr %i «i*n 

«Tf'€ iJT^rl ^TTT 5IW »t% 

^ rasr -ni^ir ■^th wf>a?iT aji^r sr fu^ aftTi't 

.H('li()ld ibc ways of ili(‘ dwtdlers in tlie woods ! 

In hills and oaves tliey dwell, never neither for night nor day build the 
Kols a wall, 

In men who abide in towns and villugi^s never will they i>iit trust, 

The (aim]) of ti'iivellei’s they always idiinder, regarding not the law of 
Ood nor man ; 

In dreams evtm, eorn they never see, wood fruits they (^at — so their, 
life ])asse.s. 

Among the Kols the Chief is ho whom all men united cannot subdui*. 


VII. 

The Nat’s (Juggler’s) Song. 

^ 3ft?r I 

sTT’^r 

arax aiw «*ax: wtt ainr wrw 

The Nat plants a bamboo pole and shows off his dancing, 

* Mtiurd = ‘ clean shaved*, with a dotible eutetuire, 
f Pe^i means tho same as chhurdnri in line (2) of this song. 

O O 
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Acrobatic and tumbling feats he performs himself upon the pole and 
teaches to others^ 

As the kingfisher dances in the sky^ so he while dancing rings many 
Bongs : 

Wherever ho sees a good opportunity, there he halts and roofs himself 
in. 


VIII. 

The Elhanga^’s Song, 

^ari^* ^ rflTT i 

ti^i f%l* ahr ’ramf 

THT 

How smart the Khangar is who can tell ? 

• He can groom a horse and play tumbler as well. 
He can sing a song and perform on the drum, 

And while watching the thief, himself steal some : 
From lane to lane he prowls on his way, 

And is ever watchful night and day. 


IX. 

The DumaVs (Village Sweeper’s) Song. 

’UT jfl?r I 

HWTV 

Iff «T ftmr W«T ^TWF 

^ ^ «RrtrT^ x:iw?r ww w www 
sr^prr dra w ww fhiw 

wn HTW ftw WWW www 

Vtw WiT WWTT fww ^WK ’WTW WXn wff WW 
Of all men the Basor is the best worker, 

^Ohhtntd, tnkndf dawri^ and ori baskets and fans ho plaits willingly. 

He sells for cash down and keeps in jolly good spirits, 

Tambourines, drums, and kettle-drums he covers nicely with leather, 
and he has no thoughts hidden ; 

* ChUnfi »» a broad shallow basket ; the word is used in lino (Z) of Song No. X. 
^Vflbid a mailer basket used for grain, etc. Daurt »> the fiat basket us^ for 
lri%ating and other purposes. (K a very largo basket* 
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All instruments he plays with his own hands, those who hear his flute 
are much delighted. 

Night and day he clears away dirt for other people, and never shows 
ill-temper. 


X. 


The Lodhi'^s Song. 

m 1 

NJ 

iHnare ^ 'mii 

m fwrt 

^IW ^*rcJ WIT 

TW w Tif ^<nrt Ir ^wir 
»Ti%r «K waifrw ’^r ftwir Jtwi^ 

%IJraTJF w ^ ^flTT 

The Lodhis’ house-folk* arc their women, — 

[The Lodlii woman] piitting men aside, girt with her waist.cloth,t 
packing^ dhdk leaves between her bangles, 

Puts her little girl to bed in a basket on her head, with a wrapper 
above and a cloth spread underneath ; 

Stubbing up briars and brambles, and scraping up grass, she does her 
wooding ; 

jSlo(Io§ bread, and gram pottage, malim j>asto, and mnliuct sweetmeat? - 
i^he makes and eats ; 

Attaching the bucket, she works the Persian |1 wheel and well, and 
waters the sugarcane ; 

* Log or Itigwd (and in Maudha lugawid) moans hero ‘ males’ as distinguished 
from higa{ ^ women*, and the words aro so used in common speech. 

t Kus^d = the waist-cloth, hut little fuller than a man’s dJioti^ worn by adult 
women of the lower castes, and by young girls of the higher castes in Bundelkhand ; it 
leaves most of the log bare. 

t i. €, to prevent the bangles from being troublesome and interfeidng with her 
work. The formjpa^di seems to bo used only for the sake of the rhyme. 

§ Kodwan is plural. Mwdtd^ not roff, is always used to mean bread made of 
kodo or sdtvdn. The fnahud {Lasaia latifoHa) is very abundant in tho Hamirpur dis* 
trict, and its flowers arc much used for food. 

II The Persian wheel (rahat) is in this district used only in tho southern parganahs. 
Bardhi or borhdt is the Bundolkhand£ synonym for the tkh or ukh of other ports of tho 
countiy. 
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Wearing on her leg heavy toothed* and stocking-anklets she need- 
lessly bears a plaguily heavy load ; 

The Lodhis, small and great, Sir, one and all, eat the fruit of their 
women’s toil. 


XL 

Teli"s (Oilman’s) Song, No. 1. 

' ift?r I 

^ qfp!? ^3^ JWT fi r c »wr ’irtfT 

^ *ir'9KT Jr% 

«T«I filTjr ^%T ’OTO 

• ^ 

^pw Mif II ^ II 

The Teli’s wfe was grinding the charge of oil seed ; 

The upright beam broke, the mill cracked, her sleek bullock fell, 

The oil cake s^joiled, the residuum went bad, the oil spoiled and be- 
came watery ; 

* From going round and round she fell, and with her fell her worthy 
husband. 

Quoth Kabir, ‘ Hear, good brother, just so the whole world shall fall.’ 


XIT. 

Toli"s (Oilman’s) Song, No. 2. 

srrf^ir fir^rsrVsRt 

^^nc*r^T HTHf* #:t 

n^ftiTr ^ir wif * 

mm ^ m aww w* ii n 

All deceit abandon, worship Bam the Lord ; 

Otherwise, dropping into the oil miU of error, you will fall down as 
does the charge of oil seed, 

Just as the oilman’s bullock longs to go out [but cannot], 

Even so will you long, O husband mine, when entangled in vanity. 

As oilf and water mingle in the world, just so should you mingle with 
all men. 

* The pewter and brass ornaments worn by the low caste women in Bundel- 
khand are very heavy and rattle like fetters : the e?mlld iits the leg like a stocking. 

t t. e. as oil lies on water without mingling, so should you be in tho world, but 
notofit* . 
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List of Bare Muhammadcm Coins. — No. II. (Coins of the Kings of DihUy 
Mdlwahy Bengaly Kulbargay and Kashmir. — By J. Gr. Delm£B1C£, 
Bihli, 

(With two plates.) 

Dikli'. 

Khusrau Shall. « 

Plate No. 1. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 61 gra. 
A. H. 720. 

kLA 

y r . lyUiLJt j 

Sliihammad bin Tughluq Shall. , 

Plate V, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. A. H. 7:J2. 

“V v* ( 

a**'*’ j 

Margin — *i*'**+" 3 J 

M'ru'z Shall. 

Plate V, No. 3. Gold. Weight, 1G9 grs. A. H. 760. 

«hH isH ItlA jjyi jiAJl jJt 

aiillA. iiiA. oJLA ^UiJLJl 

Margin — j j 

Muhammad bin Fi'ru^ Shall. 

Plate V, No. 4. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. A. H. 793. 

u/JaLJl 

3Ari^ ***" 

o<>dA gtoelA 

y At^Ux 
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* Ibra'hl'm Sha'li Bv^r. 

Plate V, No. 6. Copper. Weight, 292 grs. A. H. 962. 

slA tiri^ 

USSm &U| oJA ^•ii> 

Akbar Shall. 

Plato V, No. 6. Gold. Weight, 166 grs. Julds 5. 

b 3 Jj ^ 

a (^1 afajL^A '4 

Plate V, No. 7. Gold. Weight, 164 grs. Jul4t 5. 

jy lyLr? jy 

t 

' Plate V, No. 8. Gold. Mihrdbi. Weight, 167 grs. A. H. 981. 

(j j &U| 

tA| I 

Jahaligi^. 

Plate V, No. 9. Gold. Weight, 200 grs. A. H. 1015. 
gUab^l w<a1| jjitiA t^by ‘*AU »> jj (^y 

• 1*1® 

In the Tnzuk'Jahfingiri (Saj^id Ahmad Kh&n’s edition, page 5), Ja> 
h&ngir states that the couplet on this coin was the composition of the 
Amir-ul-Umard, or Muhammad Sharif. 

Plate V, No. 10. Gold. Weight, 165 grs. A. H. 1018. 

d I •lA 

Plate VI, No. 11. Silver. Weighi^ 220 grs. A. H. 1017. 

jjAH SU ^Ui I jp^j^ c>j* 

ffv 1 r® 

Phbte VI, No. 12. Silver. Weight, 219 grs. A. H. 1010. 
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cHl ji I 

jJ-H ejjj*}l jif\ #1A 

* I’ll 

Plate VI, No. 18. SUver. Weight, 176 gra. A. H. 1035. 

j^\ jlA ]|L& jl 

7f 

Plate VI, No. 14. Gold. Weight, 164. grs. A. H. 1025. 
jji kIA 

*U,>L 

1 1 

Shall Jaha'n II. 

Plate VI, No. 15. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 1173. 

eUT ^ jtjiiOtAi 
<)u9hi( duL«« 

He was the grandson of Kam Bakhsh, the youngest son of Auraiigzib^ 
and was called Miihiyy-nl-Millat.* He was j)laced upon the throne by 
Crhazi-ud-din ’Iinad-ul-Mulk after tho assassination of Milaiiigir Sani 
oxi the 8th liabi’-\is-8am, A. H. 1173. Mnzaffari has it that he reigned 
until the 9th Safar, A. H. 1171, when the Bhao before quitting the 
capital to engage with the Abdali, deposed liim and appointed Prince 
Jawdn Bakht, the son of IShah ’Alam, in his place. This statement 
appears to be correct ; for I also possess a silver coin of Shdh Jahan II., 
struck in A. H. 1174. Thus he reigned for a whole year and a mouth. 
His ultimate fate is unknown. 

Boda'r Bakht. 

Plate VI, No. 16. Gold. Weight, 1G9 grs : A. H. 1202. 

vSaX^jo (>1^1 Axatb 

ir*r . 

* Beale in his Mi£tdh-ut*Taw&r£kh, page 342, says his name was Mubiyy«u8» 
Siumat. On tho other hand, Sayyid Ahmad in his page 42, states 

that he ihason of Htihiyy-iu«8xinnat> the son of Kim Bakhsh. Sayyid Ahioad Is 
riKht* \ oiao Proooedings, A B., for July, 1876. 
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JJiiJjJ UtJ *Mtj 

» ‘Td 
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I am aware of only two other specimens of the coins of Bed4r Shdh^ 
but they are both rupees, and therefore I believe my coin is unique in gold. 

One of the silver coins is in the collection of Mr. Mark Thornhill, late 
B. C« S., and has been described in the list of that gentleman’s coins by 
Nawdb Muhammad ’Abd-ul ’Aziz Khan, a Pleader of the Judge’s Court at 
Farrukh&bM, in a publication of the Bareli Literary Society in 18G7, 

The other is, I believe, in the cabinet of the late Col. Guthrie. A rub- 
bing of it wasrsent by Col. F. W. Stubbs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and noticed in their proceedings for May 1871 ; and a yjromise was mado 
at the time that a drawing of it would be published, but I understand that 
as the coin^tself was never sent to Calcutta, no drawing was ever made or 
published. 

In addition to Mr. Blochmann’s remarks regarding Bedar Bakht in the 
Proceedings for May 1871, which are very interesting, I may add that 
Beddr Shah nominally occupied the throne for only two and a half months. 
He soon disgusted his patron Ghulam Kadir Khan by his puerilities, such as 
flying kites (patang-bazi) in the public streets, &c., and after the flight, 
capture, and execution of Ghulam Kadir Khan by the Marha^as, Bedar 
Shdh was for a short time kept in confinement in Salimgarh, but after- 
wards suffered a cruel death. His body was thrown into a hole near the 
Ndo Mahall, a building which formerly existed in the vicinity of the Dihli 
gate of the Fort. 

The Tdrikh-i-MuzafPari contains a good narrative of the events which 
resulted in the elevation of Bedar Shah. Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections from 
the Calcutta Gazettes for 1774 to 1788 arc interspersed witli several notices 
of Bedar Shdh and of the revolution at Dihli. Sec also Captain Franckliii’s 
^‘Life of Shah ’Alam”, pages 181 to 195 ; but by .far the best and most 
comprehensive account of the transactions is to bo found in “ Keenc’a 
Mughal Empire”, Book II, Chap. VI, pages 169 to 189. 


Plate VI, No. 17. 


Baha'dur Sha'h. 

Silver. Weight, 171 grs. A. H. 1257. 

,> 4 *^ 

Ifdv 


d 


The last of the Mughuls, who was sentenced to banishment for life for 
complicity in the Mutiny of 1857. He died at llangoon on 7th Nov. 1862* 
His coins are rare. Lord EUenborough stopped the issue of money in the 
of this Titular in the cold of 1842-43. Before that on the 
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occasion of certain “ Jaslians” or festivals, such as the ‘‘ NauroiB” and tho ^ 
anniversary of his coronation, <&c-, coins used to be specially stioick in his 
name and offered as a part of the customary nazar by the Resident on 
behalf of the British Government. See also Kaye’s Sepoy War, Vbl. II, 
page 12 and Appendix. 

Hu^shang Shia^h Ghori'. 

Plato VI, No. 18. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. No date.. 

Margin , — Cut away. 

Mahmu'd Sha'ii Khilji'. 

Plate VI, No. 10. Gold. W(‘iglit, I(«) grs. A. H. S70. 

I 

I 

; Si9^:L aUi 

Margin. — ^ 

Bkv(J vh. 

Baha'diir Sha'h. 

Plcile VI, No. 20. (ojM. Weiglit, LUA grs.' A.lI. 72S. 

4>V» ! 

^40?^ AiJb I J ^Up 

2{1.m ^1x1 

Margin . — «jUx ^ ^ aC-J| 

Por a single silver speeiuieu, lost !• the Mutiny and no longer in ex- 
istence, see coin No. 186, page 2L5 of Thomas’ Chrouielos of the Pathaii 
Kings of Delhi. 

Husain Shall. 

Plate VT, No. 21. Gold. Weight, 102 grs. A.H. 905, 

j_,k4-.3ir*| ti,J ^i*J| 4U 

A^I/0 Ci^odik J 


1* J? 
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Another gold coin, dated A. H. 907, has been figured and described by 
Mr. Blochmann in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part 1, 
No. 3, for 1874. 


Bahman!. 

Ahmad Shafh. 

Plate VI, No. 22. Gold. Weight, 166' grs. A. H. 853. 


lU ^ 
j UioJl 

A dr slA 


jAjJl J d^i 


Plate VI, 

sU 

Margin . — 

Plate VI, 


Mahmu'd Sha'li. 

No. 23. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. No date. 

jJl 


JffiJi 

4^1 *1J| 

^J/| jylkUl 


Cut away. 

KASUMfB. 

Muhammad ’AlP Sha^. 

No. 24. Silver. Weight, 96 grs. A. H. 086. 

1X40:^ 




$A1 


Margin . — < 
Plate VI, 




}sLa 

Muhammad YWsuf Sha^. 

No. 25. Silver. Weight, 94 grs. A. H. 987. 

I dlA^b cAm^ o>4^ g ^ 


lAV 

Margin . — j ^UAa ^ 

Fiiishtah says that ’All Sh4h was killed by a fall from his horse in 
A. H. 986, and was sucoeeded by his son Ydsuf . Vide also Ain Translation, 
I, p. 478. 
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The Bhan of Audh and Bamras, — Bg Patrick CABNEaT, Oonmiaeioner 

of Bdi Barely Audh. 

Who are the Bhars ? 

This is a question that has very often been asked since the British 
became possessed of the Province of Banaras, and more espegiaUy since they 
annexed Audh. Probably no one has devoted more thought to the solution 
of this question, or has had greater opportunities of considering it closely 
than the writer, and he therefore j)rocceds to answer it by the light of his 
own enquiries. 

There is unquestionable evidence that Ayodhya, near Fakabdd, was the 
capital of the solar race of Chhatris, many centuries before the Christian 
ora. That this race was Aryan and Sanskrit-speaking does not admit of 
doubt. The writer is in possession of numerous Bactriau coins, bearing 
Greek and Sanskrit iuscri])tions, of the Kadphisis and Kanerko groups, 
portions of two largo hoards of many hundreds each, which were discovered 
in Ayodhya and near Suita npur. Not a single coin was found in either of 
these hoards of any subsequent mintage, which is jiroof positive that these 
coins had remained hidden where they were eventually found in old metal 
vessels, since they formed part of the currency of the day. Time, the 1st 
and 2nd centuries, 13, C, We may from this with perfect confidence 
assiune that the Sanskrit-speaking races were dominant in Ayodhy4 and 
Audh from before the days of Kamchandra and the liamayaii, down to 
after the commencement of our Era. 

Our path is next illuminated by another historical glimpse. In the 4th 
and Cth centuries the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hiau and Iliouen-Thsang visited 
Hindustan, when Buddhism was still dominant throughout the land, with its 
chief centre at Sahet-Mahet, on the Gonda-Bahraieh border, the Borne or 
Jerusalem of that creed. At Ayodhya, at Banaras, at Kanauj, at Kashmir, 
and at all the other chief centres of ancient fame. Buddhism was found to 
be paramount ; at the same time, however, inimical as the two religions may 
have been to each other, temples dedicated to Brahma were also found by 
the pilgrims at all the places named. 

To Numismatics we owe our next clue. Within the writer’s observation 
four sets of debased gold or silver coins of the second Kanauj series, have been 
found in the Faiz&b4d, Bahraich, and Partabgarh Districts, of which he has 
various speoiuiens, and amongst these not a single coin of a more modern 
dote was discovered. Moreover, in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for Janu- 
ary 1841, page 98, we have copy of a land grant of Jayachandra found 
near Fai^dbid, and sent by the Besident, Colonel Caulfield, to James 
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Prinsep. Here thoii we have proof absolute that Kanauj was the territorial 
capital of north-east Audh 6 to 900 years ago. . 

About that time, too, we arrive in the more immediate region of direct 
history, with the Muhammadan advent and conquest, A. D. 1000—1200. 
It is denied by no one that on the aiTival of these invaders they found in 
possession, and soon overthrew, the Tomars of DihK, the Rathors of 
Kanauj, and the Bkairs^ who were foimd to bo in universal possession of the 
soil of north-z^ast Audh and Bainiras. And it is with the last tw'O of 
these classes that w'O have any yircsent concern. 

Literature and scicneo have brought us sg far, and up to this point 
speculation and theory have been alike avoided ; we must now fall hack on 
tradition, and sec what that may bring forth. The late Maharaja Sir 
Man Singh, K. C. S. I., himself a Brahman amongst Brahmans, was a 
scholar and a savant as well as a politician and a soldier/and it was the 
piivilege of the writer to know him intimately and to receive much valuable 
information from him connected with Andh and its ])eo])les. The w'riter 
has also had access to some of the most learned ^jandits of the day, includ- 
ing Umadat of Ayodhya, and Siiraj Ndriiin of Aldemau, a former pupil of 
the Bandras College, and tlio information rectuved from such sources as 
these, so far as it relates to the subject in hand, he now proposes to utilize 
for the purposes of this pa]ier. 

Centuries of Brahmanism which the want of tact of its priesthood had 
made intolerable to the secular members of the community, had given place 
to centuries of Buddhism, during which sway was at different times held 
over Ayodhya, by dynasties which had Gaya (Magadh) and Sahet-Mahet 
(Siri-Bastu) as their respective capitals. ]iut the ardour of perverts does 
not last for ever, and so for yet another term of centuries, came a period 
during which the people troubled tlicmsclves but little about religion and 
caste ; the Hindu rauthcon was forgotten and forsaken, and but little 
attention was paid to oven the wcU known gods in whoso hands alone 
rested the powders of creation and destruction. 

The writer has repeatedly been assured by Sir Man Singh, and Paij- 
dit Umadat, that during the present century an inscription was discovered 
in the mound known as the Manq^arhat in Ayodhya, which attributed its 
construction to Eajd Nanda Bardhan of Magadh, who is generally accre- 
dited wdth the suppression of Brahmanism there, and with the establishment 
of the non-caste system which then Ixjcamc general. This inscription was 
seen wd read by both of these gentlemen, and was s()ut into Lakhnau in 
Haidar’s time, but all attempts to trace it further have proved 
abortive. After this third period, the period of atheism, gleams of Brah- 
manieal light again began to appear in Ayodbyd many centuries agb^ and 
writb this eircuxi^tance is traditionally associated the name of Ailkrasnd^tya 
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of Ujjain. Its position on the SarjA, and the survival through many 
vicissitudes of the shrine of Nagesar Nath Mahadeo led to its identi- 
fication. But it was probably long after this, and perhaps some ten centu- 
ries ago, that the great Brahmanical revival, wliich had Ajmir for its centre, 
commenced, and which in time reached eastwards even to Ayodhyd. 

It was, as wo have been informed, when the power of the Qayd dynasty 
waned, that Ayodhyd became the apple of discord between the rulers of 
Kanauj and Sabet-Mahet, and then it was that Chandardoo Rathor 
(regenemted Buddhist) and Siri Chandar (Buddhist and Ex-Sdrajbans 
Chhatri) referred their pretensions llicreto to the issue of the sword, when 
a great battle was fought at the'inodern Satrik, which ended in the down- 
fall of the latter, (the fui'iner vamiuisher of Sayyid Salar) and the overthrow 
of his creed and capital. Time, the early half of the eleventh century. 
'Jims came it to pass that tJiose Avlioin the Chinese pilgrims hjul found to 
be Buddhists in Dihli, in Ajniir, and in Kanauj, in the 4th and Gth centuries 
of our era, w’cro found by the MuhamUiadans six luindrod years later, restored 
nominally at any rat(? to the Vedic faith of their fathers. The Buddhists 
were believed to ho disregarders of caste distinctions, but this was not"^ 
universal, and for a time at any nilc the })LT\Trts from Brahmanism to 
Buddlusmmainiai nod their caste distinctions; because the Chinese pilgfims 
refer to Kusala, with its Kshairiya king of the Biiddliist fuitli” ; another 
king is n\entioiicd as a Kshatriya “ and a zealous Buddhist” ; and of a third 
it is said that though a Brahman ho patronizes the Buddhist religion. Lastly, 
the pilgrims •wore particularly struck with the minute observances of 
caste”. It would thus ai^pear that in the Jtli and 6th centuries caste dis- 
tinctions were not entirely disregarded by the perverts ; they were indeed 
in some instances maiutainod till the Brahmanical revival ; for it is believed 
that the rulers of Dihli continued to call tliuinselves Tomars and liathors 
both before and after that event. 

But whether it was during the Buddhist supreina(^y or at a later time 
when religion and its accessaries became greatly neglected, there can be no 
doubt that for a considerable period before the Muhammadan conquest tho 
distinctions of caste had altogether disappeared, and the soil of north- 
east Audh and Bamiras had become possessed by a single god-neglecting, 
caste-disregarding race, whom it is the fashion amongst the natives of the 
day, who are mostly their descendants, to treat with the utmost disdain. 

Here I answer tho question put at the beginning of this paper, this 
god-neglecting caste-disregarding race were the Bhars ! 

There is nothing cither astonishing or improbable in this, for we have 
the authority of the great lawgiver Manu that “ all those tribes of men, 
who sprang from the mouth, the arm, the thigh, and the foot of Brahma, 
but who became outcastes by having neglected tholr duties^ are called Bdsyus, 
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or plunderers, whether they speak the language of Mlechchhas or that of 
Aryas.” Bdsyu is a common word used in old Hindu writings to imiicate 
such outcastes as the Bhars, Bhils, Ohiros, Gonds, and Kols, most of whom, 
strange to say, still keep up a E&jpiit tribal nomenclature, and most of 
whom are gradually becoming again uplifted and enlisted into the fraternity 
of BAjptits. Family vicissitudes are thus treated by Manu : — “ Should the 
tribe springing from a Brahman by a Sudra mother, produce a succession of 
children by the marriages of its women with other Brahmans, the low tribe 
shall be raised to the highest in the seventh generation. As the son of a 
1 Budra may thus attain the rank of a Brahman, and as the son of a Brahman 
t may sink to a level with the Sudra, even so must it be with him who springs 
from a Kshatriya ; even so with him who was born a Vaisya.*’ 

These quotations from the famous Code of Hindu Ethics surely make it 
very clear that there was a general Brahmanical fall, when distinctions of 
language even did not prevent the people from becoming a universal family 
of Ddsyus or outcastes, a family known in the area of which we treat as 
^Bhars ; and they also explain how in the general Brahmanical revival that 
^^Ibfially followed, these robbers and plunderers wore admitted once more to 
all the privileges and beatitudes of the twice-born. 

^ Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
which involved tho examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
and best native families, and the results of his enquiries have led him to the 
following conclusions : (1) That not a single member of the landed gentry 
or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre of laud, 

' or who administered a spiritual function, witliin the area under enquiry 
during the Bhar supremacy ; (2) That scarcely any of them can trace 
back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhanimadan advent, when 
the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, were over- 
thrown j and (3) That the great mass of the landowners of to-day can trace 
no further back than to an ancestor whoso origin is easily discovered to bo 
both indigenous and spurious. 

Referring to the^r«^ of these three classes, it amounts unquestionably 
to this ; that in what was once the very heart and soul of Hindustan, the 
much vaunted birthplace of the solar race and of Hinduism, there was not 
a single Hindu landowner left in it, and it bad become overrun by pagans, 
when tho Muhammadans conquered it ; but np sooner had that event taken 
^oe, than not a pagan was to be seen anywhere ; they had utterly dis- ^ 
appc$ared, and the eoimtry at once became peopled again with orthodox 
HkiduB^ with their veds and their pandits, just as if they had never left it. 

In regard to the aeco^ul of these classes, the writer thinks it expedient 
heie to from a treatise by him on the ^Baeesof 
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I have found the opinion so geneirally entertained that there was a 
Bdjptit conquest and colonization of Audh, that it requires a distinct 
answer. The theory which I have broached and supported in this paper 
(of the Bhars of old being the Hind.us of to-day), is invariably met by the 
argument that it opposes the declarations of a clear and general tradition. 
It is argued that in spite of specious theories to the contrary, such a tradi- 
tion cannot in its main features bo false ; that if to satisfy the pride or 
envy of the more recent converts, an origin was invented for them, it would 
have been more consistent with the gradual growth of the Brahmanical 
creed, to assert a continuous adherence to it, than immigration by force of 
arms : that if the Bajput clans retained the shameful tradition of illegiti- 
mate alliances with low caste women, the fact affords strong grounds for 
crediting the remainder of their traditionary history. 

“ To this argument there is but one reply. I have not discovered the 
existence of any such central tradition of conquest by Kfijputs from without, 
as that on w'hich the argument entirely rests. It is stated in some of the 
books to which we commonly refer, but it is not the statement of the 
Rajput clans of Audh. I eati refer to the histories of many Rdjpdt clana; 
Wo find accounts of their origin, some mytliieal, some confused, and some 
not very honorable ; but none of them declare, as do many of the Muham- 
madan legends, the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the 
victors with their families and kin. 

The very fact of the singular connections to which so many of the 
clans trace their descent, is opposed to the idea of a conquest by arms. An 
orthodox Hindu, the coiiqueror of a low-born race, w'ould not have founded 
a family by an alliance Avhich his religion sternly rebuked. He would, like 
his Muhammadan contemporaries, have summoned his wife and children to 
the new country which liis prowess htwl won. The tradition of descent 
from a pure Chhatri may point to what is possibly true, that some pure 
Chhatris did immigrate into Audh as Buddhism waned, of which the pro- 
vince was the cradle and head quarters, and there is evidence to shew that 
Buddliism retreated from the west and south to the north through Audh, 
That the western Chhatris were, therefore, earlier returners to the Brahman 
creed than the inhabitants of north-east Audh, and sent representatives to 
this province before the final decay of Buddhism and the Bhars, is not sur- 
prising. It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chhatris, and not to troops 
of RAjpdt invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswapd, who claim to descend 
from Tilokchand, who came from the Central Provinces, and the Bdjkumdrs, 
from Barriar Singh, a Chauh&n of Manipnri, through whom they claim 
kindred with Frithir&j of Bihli. With these two exceptions none of the 
clansmen of eastern Audh claim a western origin.”* 
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In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to enter into details 
of pedifff^eea, but a few amongst very many available instances may be given. 
The Kanpdria is one of our most important clans ; so is the Bandelgot. 
In twenty generations according to the members, both those pedigrees are lost 
in obscurity ; but what the world says is this, that they are the offspring of 
mal-alliances between two Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahir and 
Dhdrkar castes. The Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They call them- 
selves Chamdr-gor Edjptits, and their generations are not longer than the 
others named. What the world sa^s of this, is that a Chamar-gor is the 
'offspring of a Chamdr father and a Gor-Brahinan woman. Moreover within 
the memory of man, an Amothid Cliief ha's, according to Sleeman, taken to 
wife the grand-daughtor of an cx-Pasi Chowkidar, and raised up oi*thodox 
seed unto himself. The Kaotars are another numerous clan with but half 
the number of generations, and A\ith precisely a similar parentage as the 
Kanpfirias (Brahman- Ahir). Their name is taken from llawat, an Aldr 
Chief. The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that 
they are descended from a common ancestor, uho had tour wives, of whom 
pne only was of his own status, the others being a Bharin^ an Ahirin and 
another low caste woman. Here we have a lliiulu-Bhar origin freely 
adnitted. The Bhalesaltan clan, also, is comparatively modoim, and of 
equivocal AMr origin. There arc numerous families of Bais, too, who are 
in no way related to the Tilokchandi Bais of Baiswara. The former are 
modern and equivocal, the term Btiis being, it may be mentioned, the most 
ready gate by which enlistment into the traternit;y of K'ij]>uts could forin<'r- 
ly be achieved. The most proud and haughty of our <»Iansmen have not 
been slow to take to tbemsedves wivc’^ Irom the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, in the shape of the daughters of those whom wc have shewn above to 
be of equivocal origin, and so in the result, their offspring, our contempora- 
ries, are little better than their neighbours. Add to this the fact that 
owing to daughters being as a general rule put to death as soon as they 
were bom, wives had almost invariably to be purcliased, through those who 
were as great adepts at cheating in resjiect of caste, as horse-dealers are 
elsewhere, in passing off screws, and it will b(* admitted that it really does 
not very much signify who the fathers of Audh were, for if its mother's 
were not Ahirs and Bhars, there is no certainty that they were at all better 
than if they had been members of those classes. Finally, all those land- 
owning families who can only urge an indigenous origin, must, whctlicr 
they admit it or not, recognize the fact that they are descendants of Bhars, 
for every acre of land was owned, and the country was throughout peopled, 
by these alone^ aiid by no others. 

The next point to which we shall refer is language. Notwithstanding 
the evidence we liavo that Audh w^as jwopled by the solar race of Hindus 
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before oixr era, it has been said that the Bhars who peopled a»d held the 
soil and who are as modern as the Muhammadans, were alx)riginos» If so> 
they must, have had a language. But they had not. Documents of older 
date have been found, but no Bhar writing was ever heard of ; and we have 
it on the authority of an Ouseley, an honoured name in oriental loro, that 
the Bhars were of Sanskrit-speakiug origin, otherwise that they were 
Aryans, otherwise that they were demoralized Hindus. The parganas of 
Bhardoi, Bharosd, Bahrdich, and BharoH, and the town of B^artipur (near 
the Bhar capital, Kusbhawanpur a Has Sultanpdr,) are all believed to derive 
their names from the Bhars ; in modern times they liave assumed the pro- 
nunciation of Biidoi, Barrosa, Baraich, and (Bai) Bareli. Sleeman also 
mentions a large district of nearly a thousjind villages near Mahamdi, which 
even in his day was known as Bharward^ now occupied by Ahban Itajpdts. 

On the point of relUjion we have no reason for supposing that tho 
Bhars were by any moans devout, still they were no dorfbt superstitious, 
and ill some sort of way they reverenced and made sacriticcs and offerings 
to the ])Owers of creation and destriieiioii. In Baiswara the universal belief 
is, that the Bliars of the past are tlic Ahirs of our day. Tliat of cour.so 
amounts to an admission that they were Hindus. It also accounts for ail 
Ahir origin being given to so many of our Jlajjmt dans, avS already poiifted 
out. Sir Henry Elliot, too, traced an affinity between Bhars and Ahirs. 
Mr. Benctt, in his history of the ilai Bareli clans, mentions that the tomb 
of tho Ilhar chieftains (Dal and Bal, slain by the Muhammadans,) is still at 
Pakrauli, rather more than a mile from Dalmaii, and is celebrated by a fair 
in tho autumn, at wliich great numbers of Ahirs collect, and offer milk to 
tho souls of tbc do]>ai’ted heroes.” The writer has seen this shrine which 
contains idols, supposed to he the heJuUess bodies of tho tloceasod ohuifs who 
were decapitated and turned into stone, but which are only hideous repre- 
sentations of the goddess of desiruclion. These idols are worshipped not 
only by Aliirs (whom, according to Sir George (^ampholl, other Hindus include 
amongst the respectable classes, because they are in charge of tho sacred 
cow), but by all otticr Hindus as well, including even Brabmans. Had the 
Bhar chiefs whom those idols are said to represent, been pagans, or other 
than Hindus, it is scarcely to be supposed that their tomb would havo 
remained to this time the object of Brahiuanical adoration. 

Since the writer first addressed himself to the consideration of subjects 
» akin to the present, his views and opinions in regard to tho working upwards 
in the religio-social scale of the different sects of Hindus, have received 
moat uuexpejoted and remarkable confirmation from the very able writings 
of Mr. Alfred Lyall, B. C. S., on Hinduism as a missionary religion, &c. 
He has already ihrfi^ced cases of tho movement uiiwards by marriage. He , 
can at this moment lay his hand on families of Brahmans who were joiado 
Q Q 
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Brabmans to meet the momentary and tempotad neeessitiied of a man of 
influence. 8o also he can name families who are now B&jpdts (if not 
Ohhatris)^ because it had been their good fortune to render service as 
menials to a man who had the power to reward it. These are compara^vely 
modem instances of the movement upwards. Moreover, the Mahants of the 
far-famed Monkey^^temple of Ayodhyd, revered of all good Hindus, are 
recruited from all classes of Hindus, even to the lowest, and having gone 
through their discipleship, they receive reverence and homage from the 
highest in the land. It can scarcely, therefore, with truth be contended that 
Hinduism is not a missionary religion, or that social advancement is fettered 
by caste prejudice. 

It must always be kept in mind that the change from Brahmanism to 
Buddhism did not involve an absolute change of religion, it was a universsd 
protest against priestly intolerance — ^just as Protestants rose against Boman 
Catholics, or the" Free Kirk of Scotland rebelled against State interference, 
and in process of time, when the cause that brought the schism about, had 
been forgotten, the heretics again quietly lapsed into the old faith, apparent- 
ly as a matter of course, just as we hoar it said that the tendency of the day 
is for the Free Kirk to return to the Establishment. Had there been an 
absolute change of religion, it might have been very different. At the same 
time we have before our eyes an instance to show how difficult it is for 
natives to change, and it strongly supports our position that throughout the 
Buddhist and Atheist periods the traditions of caste were not ^together lost. 
We know that 4CH) years ago the Muhammadan dynasty of Jaunpdr made 
converts to their faith in no mcasiuud degree, the practical result being 
that nearly every one of our older Kajpdt claus has its Muhammadan or Kh4n- 
a&da branch ; but such is the toiiaeity of consanguinity and custom, that 
while on the one hand, the perverts retain all their old Hindu ordinances 
and rituals, and are allowed to join in all the domestic ceremonials of the 
Hindu portion of their clans, by the names of which, moreover, they still 
eontinue to be known, the old Muhammadani^ on the other hand, who profesa 
to disregard caste, will not readily marry with the perverts, and hesitate not 
to show them the cold shoulder on every possible pecarion. Here we have 
an absolute change of religion, notwithstanding whicdi all caste forms and 
distinctions have been scrupulously maintained for more than 400 years. 
Bops this not support the position that in the other instance, in which there 
was first a mere moditlcation and afterwards a temporary neglect, but no 
relinquishment of creed, the old traditions were burnished up and 
old rituals and forms onoo more revived with the return of god<»feariiig, 
days. To shew that the breach between a Bralnnan and a 
BwdUst is imt so very wide as we are taught to suppose^ it may be men^ 
ttiHit at thin moment all the Jain-Buddhist temples at Ayodbyi are in 
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One of the things about the Bhars aBtrhieh: create is that t^ 

numerous old mounds on which we still find traces of thdr habitations^ ai^ 
which are known throughout the country as Bharddia (or Bhar-db££s)^ 
are usually found strewed with burnt bricks and other d^bris^ indicatiye of 
a better class of residences than are adopted by the agricultural population 
of these days. The reasons for this, however, are not difficult to assign* 
There is nothing more certain in political economy than that the land can 
only in comfort support a certain number of lives ; and one qf the difficulties 
of tbe future, is what we are to do with our surplus population. Eastern 
Audh is at this moment the most densely peopled tract in the world, and 
day by day as population increases and the maigin of culturablo waste 
becomes smaller, ther means of the people, derived so largely from agriculture, 
will become individually smaller. In the days of the Bhars, population was 
sparse, and land plentiful, the people consequently were in better circum- 
stances. Moreover, Audh was then covered with jungle. "Even the eastern 
or most advanced portion of it, was known as Banaudha, the “ Audh forest”. 
Wild animals inhabited the woods. It foUovved that peo]>lo who were com- 
paratively well off,* should secure themselves from boasts of }->voy, by using 
bricks and tiles in the construction of their houses, rather than the mud 
and reeds which poverty and security have now made universal. • 

There are few things more misleading and untrustworthy than the 
definitions which natives, however well educated, offer in ex]>lanation of the 
names ofiiribes and Ipcalities ; and every effort to find a reasonable rendering 
of the term Bh<rr has as yet failed. Tod mentions that in the times to 
which this paper refers, the people of Bajputand became amalgamated 
into a single great family conglomeration, and they were called Bhumiya, 
This is a well known term indicative of connection with the soil, and 
means neither more nor less than agriculiiUHst. This w'as precisely the 
position occupied by the Bhars in the territory peopled by them, and for all 
we know to the contrary, the name may have some ^^iniilar meaning. 

It is denied by no one that 500 years ago no one but the Bhars owned 
a single acre of land in these parts, but not a single inch of land has been 
owned by the Bliars since the Muhammadan conquest. In fact but few of 
the tribe are now to be found, and these few follow such degrading occupa- 
tions as keeping swine, in the most eastern portion of Audh. Whether 
these are the same as the Bhar rulers of the past (whom Mr. Thomason 
refers to as the Bdj-Bhars of Edmd’s time) or not, it is impossible to say, 
but they now worship the same gods as the Hindus, and by general admis- 
sion they are Siudus, The Bdjpfits and the Bajbhars of old were not above 
caring for the IWngs of Sus ISe— and whatever the former may do 
now, they th^ neither pork nor strong drink. The Bheu*s of 

torday . Itfe as liberal in' vieyrs on these things as their ancestors tsnmrV 
and the eniy oath tiey ^ with wmo* 
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Our able friend and fellow labourer in the field of Audh antiquarian 
researoh, Mr. W. C. Benett^ B. C. S., the author of the history of the 
Bareli clans, is One of those who believe in a Chhatri colonization and con* 
quest from the West, and is disposed to treat our \icws on the Bhars, as sot 
forth in this paper, as somewhat heretical. But whereas that ablo enquirer 
gives no evidence at all of any military colonization, he records many things 
which support the views which ho has not yet eeabod to consider as errone- 
ous. We quote some of these remarks here and reply to thorn. He says, 
p. 21 : ** The story of Iii** (i r., the Great Bais Tilokehand’s) 

creation of new castes, is too well attested and too much opposed to the 
spirit of Hindu invention, to admit of doubt. More than one caste of 
Bi^hmans are grateful to him for their cord and their prhilcgcs, while it is 
indisputable that he Lngel\ iiureased tin* number of Kshatri elans. The 
Ahir Bhalc Sultans, the Kahar Mahrois and the Parguhs direel ly ascribe 
their elevation to him ; and iiinuoious castes in the Faizahad and Gouda 
districts, such as GundliarUs, Naipuiias, Barwars, and Oluhus claim to have 
been originally Bais, . . . There arc beanies num<‘roiis families of small 

zaminddrs wlioeall themselves Bharadhi Bai^^ and whoso want of any tradi- 
tion of immigration and jicciihar ridigion, distinguish them Irom the iniro 
Bais of the West.’’ This List instance amounts to the tidmissioii of a Bhar 
descent, and in our estimation the diiti'rence in punt;) between the various 
Bais branches is hard to distinguish , some aio no doulit older than others. 

At page 25, Mr. Binu^tt admits with ns, that the Jiiais (other than the 
Tilokchand branch) “ occupy neaidy the lowest position among Audli Clihat- 
rfs'’, and he adds, “ Tt seems most probable that about 100 years ago, 
members of the agricultur.il ami military aristocracy of all castes assumed 
the title of Bais, in much the same way as the le.iding families of Orissa 
and parts of Central India are now elaiming to bo CUiliatris ” It pleases 
those who think with Mr Benctt to sjxj.ak of the inhabitants of those days 
as “ the agricultural anvjl military aristocracy of all castes” ; to our mind, 
however, we have demonstrated that thobo classes were then reiiresented by 
the caste-forgetting Bhars alone. It is not denied that these became Jtdj- 
pfits, though of “ the lowcht position” It is remarkable that the families 
of Oribsa and Central India to which Mr. Benett refers, have all along 
retained a Chhatri tribal nomenclature, and now that they are again become 
Ohhatris, they resume the old family titles ! This surely supports the 
view of a general local religious downfall, followed by a gradual local refor- 
matiion and revival ! 

Mr. Benett ihus finally disposes of the Bhars (p. 26) : The complete 
extinction of this people has occarionod much surprise, but it is not dif. 
ficult to undei'stand. Both the Musalmdns and the Hindus were conquering 
'nations, and the hand of each was turned against the old inhabitants whom 
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bhey wkhed to dispossess. Agidnst one enemy the Bhars might have eitoody ; 
wid retained, even when defeated^ a portion of their former rights, bat in , 
the wars between the invaders, each victory, to whichever side it.incUned> . 
ivas to them a new defeat and entailed another onslaught on their posi^ssionfi; 
As the balance swayed from side to side in the long and doubtful struggle': 
between the Kajpdts and the eastern empire, they suffered with every , 
change of fortune, and were conquered not once but many times. It was 
not one war of extermination, but the harassing attacks of two centuries, 
often repeated, each time with new vigour, before which they fell. Their 
customs, their position, and we may con jecture their language and nation- 
ality, prevented anything like a perfect union with either of their enemies. 
And yet there can bo no doubt that while many wore slain, and many fled, 
to the north and to the east, many still survive in their old territory under 
modern names. The statesmanship of Tilokchand elevated not a few of 
their principal families to the rank of Chhatiis, and the Tirgunait Brah- 
mans, the Kharibiiid Kurmis, the BJutrotia and Bhiettia Ahirs, and many 
families of the Gujars are connected with their race by hardly doubtful 
tradition. A careful enquiry into the private worship and peculiar customs 
of the present castes of the district would probably still further disprove 
the talc of their utter extinction, but it can hardly be a matter for surprise 
that the more obvious evidences of their kingdom have been swept away.^’ 

It will be observed that in this last quotation the whole argument is 
based on the Bhars being an older people than the Hindus, with a language 
of their own. Now nothing is more certain than that the Bhar non-con- 
formists were not in power, or so far as we know in existence in the 6th 
century, Avhen the Chinese pilgrims visited Aiidh, which was then peopled 
by Buddhists and Brahmauists ; but they were dominant when they were 
conquered by the Muhaiimiadans. So their day of power was obviously 
confined to a period between the 7th and 12th centuries. The Sdrajba^s 
Hindus under Hama, on the contrary, flourished centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and we are still in possession of writings to establish what their 
language was. Then what becomes of the argument based on the Bhars 
being older than the Hindus and having a language of which, however, not 
a vestige written or oral is to be traced ! 

Mr. Benett fully admits that ‘‘many (Bhars) still survive under 
modem names”, and that many were “ elevated** by what he calls “ states- 
manship**, into the ranks of the twice-boni. In the circumstances it 
appears that dur views of a social and religious regeneration have beeni 
completely confirmed by these quotations, and it is alike needless to look 
further for proofs of an immigration or colonization from the west, or an 
^tenninatioii or exodq^ to the north and east. , 
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W0 b^aqi this paper with a re&mioa to the teachings of science and 
litorature, and we shall end it in the same way. Books have told m of the 
sovereignty of the SdrajbMgui of old and the Bdthors of more recent times, 
me coins of Badsria and Kananj have confirmed what these hooks have 
said of tihese races of rulers, and land-grants of the last mentioned dynasty 
have added to this confirmation. But neither book nor coin nor grant 
throws even the faintest ray of light on a people who possessed the land at 
a still more recent period ; and whose sway, over the territory inhabited by 
them, was for many centuries universal. The historians who might perhaps 
have been able to tell us the facts, are the Buddhists, or their successors thn 
Jains, who have locally disappeared : from the Brahmans we are not likely 
io receive further information. It is not, however, impossible that enquiries 
carefully conducted at Mount Abu, at Parisn^th, and at Katmandd, may yet 
throw light upon a subject which is still involved in obscurity. Tbe 
Ayodhyd of old has always been intimately connected with those localities. 
Some half dozen of the Jain Hierarchs (tirthankaras), who afterwards died 
at the first two mentioned of those places, were natives of Audh, and it 
was from that the Brahmanioal revival gradually spread over the 
country sifich eventually reached even to Audh The historians of those 
quafiicrs may not have the same moti\es for sccrocy that our Brahmans, 
who alone can have the information here, possess, and to them only can we 
tibterefore look satisfactorily to elucidate this mystery. 


mwulationt from the JDiwdn of Zfs-TJir-VTsX Bbsau, poetiealfy styled 
‘ Makbi^, daughter of the Umperor AubakuzIb. — By P. Weeaubt, 
B.C S., Mwdd&hdd. 


No. I. 

.£^1 yjT* 

W!— iiJj j) ^ 
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«*; bi«V» \jr:^^, )y" 
wi—*** ^1 *< Ji tjAU Sxj^ ^ 

fH li^S At 

<-2^4* ttA>* i^l/“ gi* »!; ;«» 

2%d of 'Ecstac}/, 

In the dusky alleys, 

Where grief dreams and dallies, 

Pause, O soul, nor seek the bowers of bliss * 

Drink the wino of sorrow * 

Whence shall lover borrow 
Strong endurance better than from this ? 

Moth, forbear thy yearning 
For the lamp^s bright burning ^ 

See, the moonlight, from yon heaven’s abyss 
Sends her splendour welling 
Through our loofless dwelling , 

See, O moth, there is no lamp like this ^ 

In the tranced glamours 
Of our mystic amours 
Smile to smile and kiss replies to kiss 
In the love and laughter 
Of the here or the hereafter 
No enchantment shall be found like this. 

Where my love reposes 
’Twixt the wine and roses 
Nothing, ioohbh heart, can chance amiss. 

Robt thee here, for novei 
Through the long forever 
Shall we meet with happiness like this. 

In the heart’s reces&es, 

WThere the soul confesses. 

Bums tt#flamheau of my love, my bliss ; 

Nor docs breast of lover 
In earth’s confines cover 
Any purer brighter fiame than this. 

^ Hakhfi, where temptation 

Flaunts its invitation, 

Pause not, question not, nor be remiss . 

They who» onward slaying, 

F<mow their heart's eraving, 

Ask n<H^ need not any guide bat this. * 
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No. II. 

JkJbO txiuJ 

Jyb>sf^ {«>U^I 

^ xj^ji 

j\j sj^^^'i 

^1 ,111 >Li.4iw» 

sS^j^4^ ^ vlasr^I ^J^J 

C^i»/o iSLuiJ) jJ 4^) ^ ^jS ^j^LsT^ ^3j 

fdj jKil Ji3 ji j] 

^|^4Mi/ 0 ji ^ I ii* M ^ — ■^.A.Oi^^ 

iuJI^tS tXl^ U 

The DervisVs Itevch 

— xj — I — uv-» — 1 — yj yj — I — yj — || 

Wine we drink. Take not the cup but From flic hand froii/icd with mno. 
Brothers all, gather ye close. Sympathy breeds fury divine. 

Here beside table and door, tumbled about, strew wc the floor, 
rill the glass, soberer host, drench u& again drunk to the core. 

Qard’ner mine ! tease not the coy moon with thy prayers, dark tho’ the niglii, 
Light enough,— ^s from a lamp, gleams from the eye drunkenly bright. 

Here before lords of the brain, why and till when, foolishly vain, 

Bett’st thou forth, crown of the feast, drunkard, thy soft ebriate strain ? 

Laughing thro’ tears sprinkle we ayo salt on the soul bleeding and bare, 
Salt^ cakes are for the strayed, wandering, and lost, wholesomest fare. 

A * * 

Wo amid wassail and wine chronicle truths, holy and sad : 

Jjelb UB b 0 ,n-wisely we seek friends among rakes, drunken and mad. 

Brofwn^s Bervoshes, p. 224. Their oxorciscB consist, like those o] 
the Bolt’eei a^kd other Orders, at first in seating thcmselvos, and afterwards in liemg 
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upriglit ; but in often changing the attitude^ and in redoubling theif agitation, even 
until they become overcoiue with fatigue, when they fall upon the floor motionless and 
without knowledge. Then the Shekh aided by Kis vicars employs no other means 
draw them out of their state of unconsciousness than to rub their arms and legs and 
breathe into ^eir ears tho words l9 ilaha UV allahJ* 

No. III. 

ij 

iH-iJ »); aS J«» 

tifij cK> utI 

Tho ^lynftcs Choice* 

Mine be pure love, lo\o that purr^tios its liest 

Throuj^h wild and desort ! mine tlio lono lament, 

The heart of Majiuin, and liis weary ^nosi, 

And tears, and raimcjit rent ! 

Mine ho the toil that overtasks the hreuth, 

The groan of pai n, tlio agony of htrifo, 

Tho life that only lives to long for death, 

And death more dear than life ! 

Mine be the wine of love, the deadly wine 
That floods, like lava, all the sc(‘thing brain, 

Leaving tho lips iinsliikcd. Fell draught ! he mine, 

My medicine and my bane. 

Mine bo the shame, if others deem it shame, 

To lovo unloved, iior falter suffering wrong, 

Until beneath the earth my frame and name 
Be buried, and my song. ' 


B B 
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Bri Swdmi Hari Dds of Brinddban, — By F. S. Geowse, M, A.^ j5. O, S» 

Among the more conspicuous modern temples at Brindabon is one 
dedicated to E^idina under his title of Bihari Ji, or in more popular 
phrase Banke Bihdri. The Gosa^s, who with their wives and chikken 
now number some 600 persons, form a distinct subdivision of the reformed 
Vaishnavas, and are all the collateral descendants of the founder of the 
sect, Swami Hari Das. The temple is not only their hoad-cjuarters, but 
* appears to be the onty one in all India of which they have exclusive 
possession. It has lately been rebuilt at a cost of Its. 70,000 ; a sum 
which has been raised in the course of 13 years by the contributions of 
their clients from far and near. It is a large square rod sand- stone block 
of plain but exceedingly substantial character, with a very effective central 
gateway of white stone. This has yet to be completed by the addition of 
an upper storey ; but even as it stands, the delicacy of its surface carving, 
and the extremely bold projection of its eaves render it a pleasing specimen 
of tjie style of architecture now in vogue at Brindaban — one of the few 
places in the civilized world where architecture is not a laboriously studied 
reproduction of a dead past, but a still living art, which is constantly 
developing by a process of spontaneous growth. The estate is divided into 
two shares or hats^ according to the descent of the Gosaiiis. Their founder 
was himself a celibate ; but his brother Jaganiidth had three sons, Megh 
Sydm, Murdri Das, and Gopindth Das, of whom the third died childless, 
the other two being the ancestors of the present generation. As is usual 
in such cases, the two families are at war >vith one another, and have more 
than once been obliged to invoke the assistance of the law to prevent a 
serious breach of the peace. Beyond the saintliness of their ancestor, but 
few of them have any claim to respect, cither on account of their learning-— 
for the majority of them cannot even read — or for the correctness of their 
Inorals. There are however two exceptions to the general rule — one for 
each hai — in the person of the Gosains J agadis and Kishor Chand ; both of 
whom are fairly well read, within the narrow limits of their own sectarian 
literature, beyond which they have never dreamed of venturing. 

lake all other Vaishnavas, they profess to regard the Bhagavad Gita 
'as tile Authoritative exposition of their distinctive creed; but in practice 
^ ■ afcndiea-^if they study at all-^are directed exclusively to much mote 

" Gouoh^ in their own vernacular, the Bhdshd. 

, thes6 the Arotk held in highest repute by all the Brinddban eects is the 
A or £^nds of the Samts, written by Ndbhd Ji in the reign of 
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Akbar or Jahdngir. Its very first coupiet is a compendium of the theory 
upon which the whole Vaishnava reform was based : 

Bhakt-bhakti-Bhagavaat^giiriiy chaturaBim, vapuek : 
which declares that there is a divinity in every true believer, whether 
le^od or unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. Thus the reli- 
gious teachers that it celebrates are represented not as rival disputants — ^which 
their descendants have become — ^but as all animated by one faith, which varied 
only in e:xpression ; and as all fellow workers in a common cause, viz, the 
moral and spiritual elevation of their countrymen. Nor can itTbe denied that 
the writings of the actual leaders of the movement are instinct with a uni- 
form spirit of asceticism and detachment from the world and a sincere piety, 
which are very different from th(* ordinary outcome of Hinduism. But in 
no case did this catholic simplicity last for more than a single generation. 
The great teacher had no sooner passed away than his very first successor 
hedged round his little baud of followers with new caste restrictions, 
formulated a series of narrow dogmas out of what had been intended as 
comprehensive exhortations to lioliness and good works ; and substituted for 
an interior devotion and mystical love — which wore at least pure in intent, 
though perhaps scarcely attainable in })ractice by ordinary humanity — an 
extravagant system of outward worship with all the sensual accompaniments 
of gross and material passion. 

The Bhakt-inala, though an infallible oracle, is an exceedingly obscuro 
one, and requires a practised hieropliant for its iuteri)retation. It gives no 
legend at length, but consists throughout of a series of the briefest allusions 
to legends, which are supposed to bo already well-known. Without some 
such previous knowledge the poem is absolutely unintelligible. Its concise 
notices have therefore been expanded into more comjdete lives by different 
modern^ writers, both in llbidi and Sanskrit. One of these paraphrases is 
entitled the Bhakt Sindhu, and the author, by name Lakshman, is said to 
have taken great pains to verify his facts. But though his success may 
satisfy the Hindu mind, which is constitutionally tolerant of chronological 
inaccuracy, he falls very far below the requirements of European criticism. 
The work is however useful, since it gives a number of floating tradi- 
tions, which could otherwise be gathered only from oral communications 
with the Gosains of the different sects, who as a rule are very averse to 
speak on such matters with outsiders. It will be seen in the sequel that no 
dependence can be placed upon the details of the narrative, and that the 
dates are all hopelessly wrong. In the original Bhakt-m&l& of Ndbh& Ji, 
the stanza referring to Hari Das stands as follows : 

'■mtfk ’cPMt ww ^ « 

»pnT finr it 
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i^t^rwwr iiTH tiwr vwwrt u 

innm^^ vitfmimitih ^ » 

9m viT*» »roiw n 

fit art ^«W ^mi aira ^ n 
arrwak aw at tt%a w af^ra a^ n 

which may be thus translated 

Tell wo nonr of IItu*£ Dds, tho pride of Ar»dhir, who sealed tho list of the saints ; 
who, hound by a ^ow to the peipetuil repetition of tht ti^o nunos of Kiin]-hihdii, was 
ever btholdinp; the spoiino action^} of the god, th(3 loid of tho (.jropis’ dt lights, who 
was a ver> Gindh ii v m melodious ^ong ind piopiti ilc d Svami and h\ irad, prcwnting 
* them with th( diiiitn it tood in diily sar iiIk t ind ( din^ tho jk k or ks ami monb ya 
and fisli , at whoso door a king stood wilting in hope of m mtuvicw, Hdii Dds, tho 
pndo of Asdhir, who scaled the hst ot the simts 

In niobt MSS. of the Uhalvt-MiiLl each stanza of the text, or mti/, K 
followed by tbe Md of Pnja Das coinpohcd in tho Sfffuhrft year 17 G 0 , the 
word ttkd in this case being nioie appiopi lately ti an slated hy ‘ su])plcnient’, 
rather than ‘commentary’ , as the later Avritr r t»i\ts no explanation ot tho 
onginal text, but adds entnoly new uuttex of lus own The following i'* 
lus encomium on Han Das 

t 

I 

#T 

WN ^ ri am ^ ii 

’wm ar«i aiftr m wiar 
« yitfw Siar n 

aitant **^1 Ii wnairt 

Iffiif ^ II 

wiw^f»r ^Pc are 

ft%T mr fare ^^*»tT»rT ftfS n 

which may be thus rendered • 

Who can tell all the ptrfoctions of Sri Swdmi Hari Das, who hy ever muttering 
in prayer the sacred name, tame to he tho vuy seal of devotion Some one brought 
him perfume that he valued voiy highly , ho took and thiow it down on the bank , the 
ether thought it wasted. Said tho sage knowing his thoughts Take and shew him 
the gqd : he slightly raised the curtain , all was drenched with perfume. The philoso- 
plu^a Atone he cast into the water, then gave instruction . many are the legoxuls of the 

Probably few will deny that at least in this particular passage the 
di(M^ple is more obseuxe than his master ; and the obscurity^ whi<^ is a 
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sufficiently pronrfnent feature in the English tranfi^tion, iii fitf greater in 
the Hindi text, where no indication is given of a change of person and a 
smgle form answers indifferently for every tense of a verb and every case of 
a noun. The Bliakt-Sindhu expands the two stanzas into a poem of 211 . 
couplets and supplies a key to all the allusions in the following detailed 
narrative : 

Brahm-dhir, a Sanadh Brahman of Kol or Jalesar, had a son Gyau- 
dhlr, who entertained a special devotion for Krishna under his form of 
Giridhari — ‘ the liiountain-supporter* — and thus made frequSnt pilgrimages 
to the holy hill Goharclhan. On one such occasion lie took to himself a 
wife at Mathura-, and she in duo time bore him a son whom he named 
As-dhir. The latter eventually married a daughter of Gaiiga-dhar, a 
Brahman of Bajpur — a small village adjoining Brindjiban — who on tho^Sth 
of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhadon in the Samlxtt year 1441 
gave birth to ITari Das Fiwi his earliest childhood he gave indications 
of his future sanctity, and instead of joining in play with other children was 
always engaged in prayer and religious meditation. In spite of his parents’ 
entreaties he made a vow of celibacy, and at the age of 25 retired to a 
solitary hermitage by tlic Miln Sarovar, a natural lake on the left bank of 
the Jamuna, oi)[)ositc Briinlaban. Ho afterwards removed to the Nidh-ban 
in that town, and there formally received bis first disciple, Bithal-Bipnl, who 
was his own maternal uncle. His fame soon spread far and ivide, and among 
his many visitors was ojie da}'^ a Ivhattri from Delhi, by name Dayal Das, who 
had by accident discovered the philosopher’s stone, which transmuted into 
gold everything with which it was brought in contact. This he presented 
as a great treasure to the Swann, who liowevcr tossed it aw\iy into the 
Jamuna; but thou seeing the giver’s vexation, he took him to the margin 
of the stream, and bade him take up a liandful of sand out of the vyater. 
WheTi he liad done so, each single grain seemed to be a facsimile of the stone 
that had been thrown away and when tested was found to possess precisely 
the same virtue. Thus the Khattri was made to understand that the saints 
stand in no need of earthly riches, but are complete in themselves ; and he 
forthwith joined the number of Ilari Das’s disciples. 

Some thieves however hearing that the sago had been presented with 
the philosopher’s stone, one day when ho was bathing, took the opportunity 
of stealing his sdictyrdm, which they thought might be it. On discovering 
it* to be useless for their purpose, they threw it away under a bush, and aa 
the saint in his search for it happened to pass by the spot, the stone itself 
found voice to tell him where it lay. From that time forth he received 
every morning by miraculous agency a gold muhr, out of which he was to 
provide the temple-offerings (bhog) au4 to spend whatever remained over 
in the purch^ of g^ii wherewith to feed the hsh in the Jamuh^ and tbo 
peaci^ks and monkeys oh its banks. * - 
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One day a Kdyath made liim an offering of a botfcle of ^ar worth 
Bs. 1,000, and was greatly mortified to see the Swdmi drop it carelessly on 
the ground, so that the bottle was broken and the precious essence all 
wasted. But on being taken to the temple he found that his gift had been 
accepted by the god, for the whole building was fragrant with its perfume. 

Again, a minstrel at the court of the Delhi Emperor had an incorrigi- 
bly stupid son, who was thereupon expelled in disgrace. In his wanderings 
he happened to come to Brindaban, and there threw himself down on the 
road to sleep. ** In the early morning the Swami, going from the Nidh-ban 
to bathe, st\imbled over him, and after hearing his story gave him the 
name of Tdn-sen, and by the mere exercise of his will converted him at once 
t into a most accomplished musician. On his return to Delhi, the Emperor 
was astonished at the brilliancy of his performance, and determined himself 
to pay a visit to Biiiiddban and see the master under whom he had studied. 
Accordingly, when ho was next at Agra, he came over to Mathura, and 
rode out as far as Bhat-rond — ^half-way — whence he proceeded on foot to 
the Nidh-ban. The saint received his old pupil very graciously, but took 
no notice of his royal companion, though he knew perfectly well who he 
was. At last, as the Emperor continued begging that ho might be of some 
service, he took him to the Bihari Ghat close by, which for the nonce 
appeared as if each one of its steps was a single precious stone set in a 
border of gold ; and there shewing him one step with a slight flaw in it, 
asked him to replace it by another. This was a work beyond the capacity 
even of the great Emperor ; who thereupon contented himself with making 
a small endowment for the support of the sacred monkeys and peacocks * 
"And then went his way after receiving a most wearisome amount of good 
advice. 

No further incident is recorded in the life of .Hari DAs, the date of 
whose death is given as Samhat 1587. He was succeeded as Mahant by 
his uncle Bithal-Bipul ; and be by Bihdrin Das. The latter was so absorbed 
an enthusiasm that a SArasvat Brahman, of Panjabi extraction, by name 
Jagannath, was brought over from Kol to administer the affairs of the 
temple : and after his death the succession was continued through several 
other names, which it seems unnecessary to transcribe. Thus far the 
narrative of the Bhakt-Sindhu, which, it will be seen, affords an explanation 
the obscure allusions in the Bhakt-MalA to the two presentations of tho 
: nz^d the philosopher’s stone, the daily feeding of the monkeys and 

' P^ock9 and the Emperor’s visit. In other matters, however, it ii^ not at 
iiSl with the traditions accepted by the SwAmi’s descendants ; for 

ilhat be was not a SanAdh by caste, but a SArasvat ; that bis family 
; or Jelesar, but from Uchch near Mullen, and that he 

: Uvi^' jiQt foW e^t^es ag 9 i but at the most only three. It would soem 
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that the author oi the Bhakt-Siiidhu was the partisan of a schism in the 
community, which occurred about 50 years or so ago, and that ho has 
moulded his facts accordingly ; for the Jaganndth whom he brings over 
from Kol is not named in a genuine list of the Mahants, which will be 
given hereafter. That he is utterly at fault in his dates, samhat 1441— 
1537, is obvious at a glance ; for the Emperor who visited Brindaban was 
certainly Akbar, and he did not ascend the throne till mmhat 1612. It is 
true that Professor Wilson in his Bcligious Sects of the Hindus, where he 
mentions Hari Das, describes him as a disciple and faithful companion of 
Chaitanya, who w'as born in 1185 and died in 1527 A. D. But although 
Hari Das had imbibed the spirit of Chaitanya*s teaching, 1 know of no 
ground for maintaining that there was any personal intercourse between the 
two ; had it been so, the fact would scarcely have escaped record in the 
Bhakt-Mala or some one of its modern paraphrases. Moreover, I have hy 
me a small ^otlii of 080 patras^ which gives a complete list of all the 
Mahants and their writings from the founder down to the date of the MS., 
which is samhat 1825. The list is as follows : Swami Hari Das, Bithal- 
Bipul, Bilifirini Das, Nagari Das, 8aras Das, Naval Das, Narhar Das, 
liasik Dds and Lalit-Kishori, otluu’wise called Ijalit-mohani Dds. Allowing 
20 years for each incumbency, which is rather a high average, since only an 
elderly man Avould be elected for the post, the date of Hari Dds’s death is 
thrown back only as far as samhat 1(U)5. His writings moreover are not 
.more archaic in stylo than the poems of Tulsi Das, who died in samhat 1680 ; 
and therefore on all grounds we may fairl}' conclude as an established fact 
that he flourished at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th 
century A. D., in the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir. 

Each of the Mahants named in the above list is described as being the 
disciple of his immediate predecessor, and each composed some devotional 
poems, which are kno'wn as sakhis, cliauholas, or padas. The most volu- 
minous writer is Bihariui Das, whose padas occupy 084 pages. In many 
of them he expresses the intensity of his mystical devotion in terms of 
exaggerated warmth, which are more suggestive of an earthly than a divine 
passion. But the short extract that follows is of a different character, and 
is of special interest as confirming the conclusion already stated as to the 
date of Hari Das ; since it mentions by name both the Emperor Akbar and 
also the death of his famous friend Birbar, which occurred in 1590 A. D. 

II TUT jrRt II 

«TT ^ iCTW *n: II 

^ ^ «« it it « 

1 f^r w f^r f%tT w lift WK H 
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* Cwwf ^ liT’f * 

w w«f% VHnft ^ ^ tvxri <t»wr « 

< 5 ^^ Mf8i ^nftc fRiw wwiw n 

Translation. 

Why hoastest thou thyself, O mortal man ? thy body shall bo the prey of dogs 
and jackals, though without shamo or foar thou now goost delicately « This is known 
throughout tho world to be the end of all : a great man wis the Brahnian Biibar, >et 
he died, and at his death the Emperoi Akbar wmb b id of heart, noi himself longer 
lived nor aught availed. When gods or dtmoiis bieathe out thcii life, Death holds 
them in his maw, suspended, t noitbei herc^ noi thoxo, but in an intonnodiate stite. 
All astray and swelling with pnde, on whom is thy trust Y Adoie Han’s bloBSf d lotus- 
foot , to roim and wandci about fiom house to house is ill vanity. By tho stiong aid 
of Hari D^ Biliurini Das has found and laid hold of lh( AlimglLiy. 

Tlio founder of the soot has himself loft only two short poems, Blliiu^ 
4il patraSi entitled Sddharan Suldhmi and "ke pada. Tho foiiuer is 
hero given both in the original text and in a translation. Most of the 
habitues of the temple know the greater part of it by hi art, though 1 hd,\o 
ascertained that very few of them have more than the vaguest general idea of 
the 'meaning. Even the bost-iiifonned of the Pujaiis — Kishori (liand — who 
went over it carefully with me, supplied an interpretation of some passages 
which after consultation with other Pandits I could sec was qiuto untenable 
and was obliged to i eject. The eounection of ideas and the grammaiKdl 
construction are often so involved, that it is lughlv probable my version 
may still be not altog<*thcr free of eirois, though I haie done my hot to 
eliminate them. The doctrine inenUated does not appear to differ in any 
essential point from tho ordinary teaching of the other Vaishnava sects : 
the great duties of man, hy tho practice of which ho may have an assured 
hope of attaining to ultimate '^alvatiou, being definod as submission to the 
divine will, detachment from the world, and an unquestioning faith in the 
mjstery of the incarnation. 

I I 

^ One WES. for sodsm mlaaat roads irds nHaai na sakat 
t ISi/o^hna has the same meaning as ih0 more common Xmxijugdii knarndf Ho 
nuninate*, Ulco « cow. 
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wi^i ^ gir ^?jr i 

9nrm #f ircw^i RitiJw ^ i \ n 

^turir ^ «rtf% g»iird w<rrif ^ a 

ftwr snhr wRt^ w %i ^ n 
srrN Pct ga? fvn ^ h 

wNt wrtHnfsrf^w'l- ?if»rfarif an^Rr ii ^ a 
WT w 'sw «rm ^ ^ 'flf«»j|r gat ii 

^»w a»tRr «nnT aifRr arr^i mfw »n^ vt ^ ii 

WTH g*t ar^JT ’W a 

^f^ar% ^faft aBT«Tf aaf^nr^ f<ar a:^f w m a 
ajfa: ajfia ^R: arsr ayffar ir aiiar ararapr^ il 
faretfir^ ajaf^f a 

1 ^ 8^« *V* »\ 

^nfJTT ^TJT HWHX II 

aif ^9 aftar ajrt J^f w ^ anararfr ii h h 
B ^131 twwt^’sr II 

a: '^fa: trer ai f^ajiarar^f %tt ar aign^f trfai ara^ ^ ii 

$fai^t f faitf aifbaact ar wr» II 

gaara^t ajiairw^ft arerait f^Farai ^i% ^far at# %iar a 
aafai ’«R:afre w «ftw ^ ga? ar» ar ^ tv h i ii 
afi^ a^aRiiTa: II 

fvar V v^ a^TV varrRa aftaiT v VT» vinaarr a 
V ftrc aigaiga: v ^r» atvasr a 

v*a:^ vararr fvan %i aiar gva: if ^ if fir a i a 
ff V w afta^ aBaraii^aref srr fvar% ar^ if ra: Paar airr? aft^r a 
4? Rnr air^aiaitt av f vRaarRi an tv a 

vf^T f»w |$tr tm ai«ft» • 
affTTfarr i^r fftr <iwaiaT Rprgaft^r a 
gff vRca^tf ftar flt^ Rtf Tait^t fltr fffiJB ^ft4^T a a» a 
Riim vanaSr aw a 
i$f an% fni% fnaiit a 
_«giiwfWtrv #K gwt fpi a 
«ft . 
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«B«pr 11^ •ft'f iTO IWt H 

WT 'f^TT # 

UtftWT ^REFT^lft II 

nrf% ^ft*EW ilt »rf% ^ n it r 

nfic# ’•nn^ ^inw ftw ^ »»t« ftrtir n 
|it«i: wnm ^ n 

i/ki WT ^ ii 

*«N ^<hfc5^TO nw*? ^f^nr 
?r» ^ww aPT vraft 4ra r \» ii 
’^ai ^Tuf^aft aimfir n 
wa arrfa ^Pcaraara^^t ftror awr aarafir n 
ara am^a aira »aTir ^ra airaiafa ii 
ai^ aftaPc^ia naaft fa’caft# flaifaianS famaf^ ii ii 
«w apna a^fir asa: araai % aapftPaa ara^ » 
ihETaai^T aaaaaa^T ajaraiar ara^at ii 
ir traa^t a>ft aa^aartt ara aa afar a a^iaa^ ii 
<flara^ia ai ait^ft ilriinFaifaaKt f t <^1 ftnwa araaft ii ir[ h 

8 ^ araafia i 

afiafr aa ii 

acaaan aia atfa a^r % aa f ^ i ^r a afa n 

aaaa: anaaaa aiama afaaa #a « 

ai^ < ft a fi : a:w a^ ^ an^r aVa^i^r tar h ii 

arf aft t a»it V aaat a tf aiat aat a^arca afaa ii 

afttarcaaa<ai'aa^<flaaaaatiar»atarn:aaaa n 

ttla ttft afaaia at aft taft fta a r a a i atia^ ra a u 

atft aftaftacia aatt aftt afta a aifa a ^ ^a aaa n \# u 


8 xxn arrtt i 

antr t^’Saaft araift « 

aiv ana aft afttr f«T, arfta tattftar tnnft h 

aftft aftafttr t^r arai titmafr ftaa ai^ traafr n 

wNI Tat ’$tii *aia ^ ar aaVI fta at? aS tiaaft «u « 
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I Km M 

^ ^ ^cwi^r ^fic mJHC n 

frftt ft[»r ainr ?pN^ ^nrc h 

wa aam ^ ^nrc n 

ftw aiT^T arunc h ii 

araifsftfir arfc mf^w v^i r 
w'rqftr fallr ^ swfir «r %w ii 
fipfr w »t^ awr awwt ^tr anti ftm afrar ii 
«6r Rfta nlfr ar^r ftanft at^T aa %taf ii r 

^TJT w ali ^ jpr aftr «#t Rn^trarvi n 

aji>T^ trfa wtfa Tfti ^f ?ci^f^ ii 

a!a«T afta ftnr ’i:aRS ii 

atfa aftr^re are ^arrr f<f<fTR?T^t ii \a n 

mliT afla wrex aft wfai t aa are aa axft n 
^xa axaaf aanaair a g; atax ^x atxft ii 
aaaac ^xaaag ^cxaxag a^ axia ftaxft q 
afa R ft a ftg x a %a ancaea^x ax^a(^ ata ftrR:ifa[ n x.e u 
aaaaaaxaaa'afa^ §a w axa n 

'j *■ 

aan^RE aixfa arexaa anPra^t aft asai a^ft axa ii 

atxwlfx aK «ax a axaw axar aajtaaxt ara ii 

aft Ritaftaxa aixft axj^ ftaiRft aaw a ^xaaxa ii a» » 

Tta afftri^aif^a[wsftw«i ^nwTiwftnrta^ii^ ai^ n 

Tramlation of the Siddhdnta of Swdmi Hari Dds, 

Bag Bibhde, 

1. 0 Hari, as thou disi)osest, so all things abide. If I v^ould shape 
my course in any different fashion, tell me whose tracks could I follow. If 
I would do my own will, how can I do it, if thbu boldest me back ? (The 
lords of Sri Hari J)&s are Sy&ind and KunJ-bMri). Put a bird in a cage, 
and for all its fluttering it cannot get away, 

2. O Bihari, Bihdrini, none else has any power j all depends en your 
grace. Why babble of vain systems? they are all pernicious. To him 
who loves you, you shew love, bestowers of happiness (the lords of Sri Han ^ 
DAs are Sy&mk and Kunj-bihAri), the supporters of all living creates; . 

8. At times the soul takes a jffight hither or thither ; but it $nde tio 
greater joy. Discipline it in every way and keep it under, or jon will 
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B^utifol M a myriad Lores is Bih&ri ; and Pleasure and fdl 
delights dwell in his presence (the lords of Sri Hori B&s are Sydm& and 
KunjrJ^ih&ri)» be ever contemplating his manifold aspects. 

4. Worship Hari, worship Hari, nor desert him out of regard for thy 
mortal body. Covet not, covet not the least particle of wealth. It will 
come to you unsought, as naturally as one eyelid drops upon the other. 
Says Sri Hari D&s, as comes death, so comes wealth, of itself: or like 
death, so is wealth — ^an evil. 

Sdg SildmlL 

^ 6.0 Hari, there is no such destroyer as I am, and no such restorer 

as thou art :* betwixt me and thee there is a contest. Which wins or loses, 
there is no breaking of the condition. Thy game of illusion is wide-spread 
in diverse ways ; saints are bewildered by it and myriads are led astray. 
Says Hari D4s, I win, thou losest, but there is no change in thy love. 

6. O ye faithful, this is a good election : waver not in mind ; enter 
into yourselves in contemplation and be not stragglers. Wander not from 
house to house, nor be in doubt. as to your own father’s door. Says Sri 
Hari D4s, what is God’s doing, is fixed as Mount Sumeru has become. 

Set your afEcction on the lotus-eyed, in comparison with whose 
love all love is worthless ; or on the conversation of the saints : that so the 
sin of your soul may be effaced. The love of Hari is like the durable dye 
of the madder ; but the love of the world is like a stain of saffron that 
lasts only for two days. Says Hari Dds, set your affection on Bihari, and 
he knowing your heart will remain with you for ever. 

. 8. A straw is at the mercy of the wind, that blows it about as it will 
and carries it whither it pleases. So is the realm of Brahma, or of Siva, or 
this present world. Says Sri Hari Dds : this is my conclusion, I have seen 
none such as Bihdri. 

9. Mail is like a fish in the ocean of the world, and other living 
creatures of various species are as the crocodiles and alligators, while the 
soul Hke the wind spreads the entangling net of desire. Again, avarice is 
as a cage, and the avaricious as divers, and the four objects of life as the 

^ four doors of the cage. Sajsii Hari Dds, those creatures only can escape 
who ever embrace the feet of the son of bliss. 

10. Pool, why are you slothful in Hari’s praises ? Doath goeth 
With his arrows ready. He heedeth not whether it be in ^ason or 

oWii:of lieason, but has ever his bow on his shoulder. What avail heaps of 

# 'cfididlar exj^iession of tbe<saine senthnent compile . thb foUowing Hues o£ 
• hwHhm — Mainrarm^ turn M tJlorOf fMahk h( 

Har^ you are vanquished by my and 
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pearls and other jewels and elephants tiled up at your gate f Says Sri 
Hari Dfis, though your queen in rich attire await you in her chamber^ ali 
goes for nothing when the darkness of your last day draweth nigh* 

11. See the cleverness of these people ; having no regard for Hari’s 

lotus feet, their life is spent to no purpose ;*when the angel of death comes 
and encompasses them, he does what seemeth him good. Says Sri Hari 
D&s? then is he only found long-Uved, who has taken Kunj-hihiri to his 
soul. • 

12. Set your heart upon securing his love. With water-pot in hand 
perambulate the ways of Bfaj and, stringing the beads of your rosary, 
wander through Brindaban and the lesser groves. As a cow watches her 
own calf and a doe its own fa^vns and has an eye for none other (the lords 
of Sri Hari Dds are Syama and Kunj-bihari), be your meditation on them 
as well balanced as a milk-pail on the head. 

Sd^ Kalydn. 

13. All is Hari’s mere sport, a mirage peiwading the universe, without 
either germ or plant. The pride of wealth, the pride of youth, the pride 
of power, are all like the crow among birds. Says Srf Hari Das : kno'v^ this 
of a surety, all is but as a gathering on a feast-day, that is quickly dispersed. 

14!. O si>ster, how happy are the docs who worship the lotus-eyed, 
each with her own lord. Happy too the calves that drink in the melody of 
his pipe in their ears as in a cup from which no drop can be spilt. The 
birds too are like holy men, who daily do him service, free from lust, 
passion, and avarice. Hearken, Sri Hari Dds, my husband is a difficulty \ 
ho will not let me go but holds me fast. 

Bag Bardri. 

15. O friend, as I was going along the road, he laid hold of my milk* 
pail and my dress ; I would not yield to Jiim unless he paid me for luck- 
O clever milk-maid, you have bewitched my boy with the lustre of the 
go-roohan patch on your forehead” (O lord of Srf Hari D&s) this is the 
justice we get here ; do not stay in this town, ^pretty one.^ 

BAg Kanhrm, 

10. 0 clever Hari, thou makest the false appear true j night and day 
thou art weaving and tmweaving; thou art an ocean of deceit. Though 

♦ In Wo of the thyeio of the I have constilted, atahzas 14 lUid . 

axe omitted and dearly to be ^ intetpolatioxi by some later hand, bdhff 

quite but 'of kebidug witli thb eonte^' . They uyist be regarded as a dialogue between ; 

two of 
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thou affectest the woman’* in form and name, thou art more than man. 
Hearken ye all to Hari D&b and know of a truth it is but as when one 
wakes out of sleep. 

17. The love of the world has been tested ; there is no real accord. 
See, from the king to the beggar, natures dilEer and no match can be found. 
The days of nmy births are past for ever ; so pass not thou. Hearken to 
Hari Dds, who has found a good friend in Bih&ri ; may all*find the like. 

18. People have gone astray ; well, they have gone, but take thy 
rosary and stray not thou. To leave thy own lord for another is to be like 
a strumpet among women. Syama declares : those men rebel against me 
who prefer another, and those too (says Hari Dds) who make great sacrifice 
to the gods and perform laboured funeral rites for departed ancestors, f 

19. Worship Hari from the heart as long as you live ; all tilings else 
are vain. It is only a matter of fourj days, what need of much baggage. 
From pride of wealth, from pride of youth, from pride of power, you have 
lost yourself in mere village squabbles. Says Hari Dds : it is greed that 
has destroyed you ; where will a complaint lie. 

20. In the depth of the delights of an ocean of love how can man 
reach a landing-place P Admitting bis helplessness§ he cries, What way 
of e&apo is open ? No one’s arrows fly straight, for all his boasting in 
street and market-place. Says Sri Hari Dds : know Bihdri to be a god 
who overlooks all defects in his votaries. 

JEnd of the Siddhdnta of Swdmt Hari Dds, 


* In this stanza it is the god’s illusive power, or Maytl, that is addressod, rather 
than tho god himself. 

t Thus the Yaishnayas, when they perform a Srdddh, do not repeat tho names of 
fhdr own ancestors, but substituto tho names of Krishna, Pradyumna, and Aniruddh. 

} The number * four’ seems to bo an allusion to tho four stages of life : childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. 

} .The word heMrym is doubtful and probably corrupt though given in all three 
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A Reply to several passayes in Mr, BlochmamCs Contributions to the 
History and Geography of Bengaly^ No, III, — By the Translator 
of the Tahakit-uNd^irty Major H. G. Bavebty, Bombay Army^ 
(Retired), 

It is rarely necessary for either an author or translator i;o have to de- 
fend his work before it is complete, but I find I have to do this in the case 
of my translation of the Tabiikat-i-Na^iri ; and, although I have devoted more 
than four years to the task of collation of MSS. and to that translation, it 
is likely, to judge from appeai*ances, to turn out a very thankless one after 
aU. 

It was my duty, as a translator, to show that the Calcutta Printed 
Text is exceedingly incorrect and imperfect. Mr. Blochmann, in note J, 
page 212 of his “ Contributions to the History of Bengaly" Part I., J. A. 
S. B., 1873, said the pnnted text is untrustworthy.^' 

What 1 refer to more particularly, arc certain strictures contained in 
IITd 2 )ortion of those same ** Contributions^ \ which I have just received j 
and, in justice to iny translation and to myself, I will reply to thdtn aa 
briefly as possible ; but, at the same time, 1 would remark that criticisms 
on the MSS. on which I have been working, might have been deferred, at 
least, until the translation was complete. 

The first objection on the part of Mr. Blochmann is [page 276 of his 
‘‘ Gmtrihutions*'' No, HI. in J, A. S. B., for 1875] my spelling of tho 
word glA. I have written Khalj as it is explained and spelt according 
to the vowel points belonging to it. 1 also say [in note 3, page 648 of 
my Translation] that it is written rarely Khalaj [in poetry, for the sake 
of rhyme] ; but to imagine that I could be led, in a matter of sober 
history, by the common Indian pronunciation of the adjective,” how 
to pronounce a Turkish word is preposterous : I might as well turn 
the Khalj Turks into “Ghiljie Pathdns” as some have done. My 
note to the page in question seems to be unpalatable. I have never 
said that tho yd4-nisbat could not be added, and have written it with it in 
several places, when my author used it — as for example — Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-y&r, the Khalj, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, Khalji. I also wrote 
on simple prose ; I did not refer to rhyme” or poetic license j but I ap- 
prehend that Khallaji is required to rhyme with “ multaji ” rather than 
Mr. Blochmann’s “ KhalajV^ 

With regard to the authorities for Malik Kutb-ud-Din's eatablishmg 
himself at Dflili, l am told, ** Bfc. E. Thomas fixes it at 687 nt. as edhiins- 
tent with the best authorities.” But who are these best authorities t , Twp 
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pages farther on, Mr. Blochmann states that ** the T^baqit is the only 
authority we possess for this period.*’ 

Now 1 will give an example of Mr. Thomas’ best authorities.” At 
page 11 of his “ PathXn Knras of Dehlt,” he says : ” In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindustdn, Muhammad Ghori was totally routed 
on the memorable field of Thaneswar * ♦ • After a yearns repose ♦ ♦ * 
on the self-same battle ground, he again encountered his former adver- 
sary ♦ * • This time fortune favoured the Ghories * * * By this single 
victory the Muhammadans may be said to have become the virtual masters 
of Hindfistdn,” Ac., Ac. 

1 will take it for granted that a year after 587 means 588 n., and that 
Mr. Blochmann .will also allow it. 

But now turn to the foot-note at page 23 of the same work. There 
Mr. Thomas, forgetting, apparently, what he wrote a few pages before, 
says As regards the historical evidence to the date 587 a. h. for the 
capture of Behli by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent with the 
best authorities 

Mr. Thomas adds ^*and Minhaj-tfs-Sirdj repeats in various forms, 
while treating of the life of Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date.” 
In this I cannot agree with him Let us turn to page |ri of the Calcutta 
Printed Text, the foot-note, and also to my Translation, page 515, in both 
of which it says [leaving out the first defeat by the Hmdds, but again 
referring to ICutb-ud-I)in’s being taken captive], he ‘‘ took possession of 
that place — Mirajh — ^in 5S7 n [see note 5, page 515 of my version]. Prom 
Mlrath likewise he issued forth in the year 588 n , aud captured Dihli.” 

These are the actual words in the difEerent MSS. collated. It is not 
actually said that Dihli was taken in 588 h , merely that Kutb-ud-Din, in 
588 H., marched from Mira^h, and it must have been towards the close of 
that year, as will bo shown farther on, according to the Tdj-ul-Ma’dsir 
he had to start to relieve Hdnsi in the ninth month of that year, and 
only took Mirath after that. It is evident, therefore, that Minhdj-ud-Dm 
did not intend it to be understood that Dihli was taken and made the seat 
of government in 588 H., unless he stultifies himself by upsetting his 
previous statements at pages 24t8, 378, 456, 457, and 464 of my Translation, 
which can be compared with the same places in the original MSS. 

I will now leave the ” be§jb authorities” and go to facts, first mention- 
ing, however, that, in note 9, page 469 of my Translation, I have quoted 
aeversd other authors for my dates, which note Mr. Blochmann probably 
has not read, ahd, further, that they also must have had veiy good MSS. 
of the fhba^dtd^NX^iri, some of which in all probability were oUler^^ than 
the Oa!o<rMa Printed Text. 

Minhij^tbd^Din states [pages 466 — 477] that troubles arose in Khwd- 
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razm in consequence of the outbreak of Sultan Sh^h, the Kh^iraenii, in 
587 H. ; that, subsequently [but in the same year], Snl^ Mu’iaz-nd-D&if 
Muhajocunad-i-Sim, advanced into India, took Tabarhindah ; left a garrison 
there with orders to hold out for Hx and was preparing to retire 

[in consequence of the hot season, it being the third or fourth month, at 
latest, of 587 h. --April or May, 1191, a. n.] ; was defeated by Bie Pitho-* 
ri ; and had to retire, leaving the garrison still there. In t^e cold season 
of that year — ^five or six mouths after — ^instead of being able to return as 
he intended, he was under the necessity of preparing to attend his brother, 
Su44n Ghiy4g-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sdni, along with other dependent 
Princes and their troops, against Sultdn Shah, the Khwdrazmi Prince, who 
threatened Ghiy&s-ud-Din, Muhtammad’s dominions in Khurdsdn. Besides, 
Mu’izz-ud-Din had been badly wounded in the first battle, and it must have 
taken him some time to recover. This campaign, Minhdj-ud-Bln states, at 
pages 218 and 378, took place in 588 H., and occupied six months. I^u^b- 
ud-Din accompanied his master, and was taken captive by the Khwarazmis, 
but, after a battle, and defeat of the enemy, he was re-captured. “ This 
victory,” says Minhdj-ud-Din, “ was achieved in the year 588 it,” 

I also take it for granted that Mr. Blochmann will allow that this tap- 
ture of If utb-ud-Bin must have taken place before he captured Dihli. But 
whdt will totally overturn the theories on this matter, unless people will 
not be convicted, is the fact that Minhaj-ud- Din’s relative, Kdzi, Muham- 
mad, the Ttilaki [Mr. Dowson’s “ Kazi Tfilak”], was left with a body of 
troops to hold Tabarhindah for the S 2 >ace of six months [that is to the next 
cold seiison — ^the ninth or tenth month of 587 ii. — September or October, 
1191 A. !>.]. Why did he do this it may be asked ? and the answer is 
plain enough : ho could not remain in India any longer with safety. The 
hot season was close at hand, and he would have been unable to return if 
he stayed much longer, for, besides the heat, the six mighty rivers in his 
rear would have all been unfordable^ and would have to be crossed by boats, 
even if boats wore procurable, a dangerous matter with regard to most of 
those rivers at that season, witness the strong Railway Bridges waslied 
away in these days. The Sultan, having been defeated immediately after 
ho placed the in Tabarhindah, and having subsequently to accompa- 
ny his brother towards Marw, where they were occupied six months^ could 
not return as he intended, and the having held out over thirteen 

months [see Translation, page 464], the Sult&n still not having come, had 
to give it up to the Hindds. 

Now if we calculate, say, fourteen or, fifteen months from the first 
defeat, for the Sult4o^»' return [«. from the setting in of the hot season-r* 
the ninth month of 687 we shall come to the last month of 688 h. ; 
aadr in the same way, if wO calculato six mouths of 588 h. for the opera* 
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tions in Khur&s&n, we must allow some little time for the Sultin to reach 
Qhaanin^ and he would then even require a month or two to prepare for a 
campaign in India ; and besides, even if he were ready before^ he could not 
move towards India during the height of the hof season There were the 
same six mighty rivers to be crossed, and all unfordable at that period ; and 
all these things being thought of, it was utterl}" impossible for Sultiln Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-SAm, to have entered India, at the earliest, before the 
middle of September or October — the end of tlie ninth or tenth month of 
688 H., previous to which period no man in his senses, would have attemp- 
ted to march from Ghaznin, to cross the six rivers, and advance into India. 

Then followed the battle with Jiao Pithora, Kutb-ud-l)in is left in 
charge at Kuhram, and the Sultan prejiared to return home again. 

These being the facts, how is it possible, on Mr. Thomas’s “ best autho- 
rities,” that Kntb-ud-Din could have occupied J)ihli in 587 H ? 

I am glad also to find that General Cunningham, on his visit to Dilili 
in 1862, considered that 589 ir. and not 587 k. was the correct date on the 
Mindrah — not of “ Qutbuddin Aibeg,” about which so many reams of 
paper have been written, but of a wholly diiferont Kutb, respecting whom 
see ttote 6, page 621, to my TransUtion. I refer to the date on this 
Mimrah about which “ doctors disagree,” and with regard to which Mr. 
Thomas would fix on 687 it.*for the occupation of Dihli, and so all other 
dates must be made to suit it. 1 suppose, however, that all the “ best 
authorities” never considered how for Sultan Mu’izz- 

ud-Din to be defeated by Rao Pithora just before the hot season of 587 
H., to take “ a year's repose'*’' [Thomas'], again enter India, bo occupied 
some time even then against llae Pithora before Bnally overthrowing him 
[according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir also], leave Kutb-ud-Din at Mirath, retire 
again from India, for Kutb-ud-Din, subsequent to all this, to occupy 
Pihli, build a great Mosque, upon which [notwithstanding the address pf 
the President of the Archaeological Section at the Oriental Congress of 
1874] MusalmAn artizans brought from different parts of Asia were em- 
ployed, and all these events to have happened in the one year of 587 h. I 
The idea is simply preposterous. 

It occurs to jne, on considering this subject further, that the inscrip- 
tion on the fourth circlet of the lower storey of the Mindrah as given in 
Thomas [Pathan Kings, pages 21-22] refers not to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
son of S&m, if the name given is correct, but to his older brother.. 
It wQl ho^nnd at pages 368 and 370 of my Translation, and in the cor- 
places in the original, that the elder brother and suzerain of 
|tu^izz*iid«|Diiii» Muhammad, son of SAm, was j6rst called Mohammad and 
Ids iitte was Shajp^-^ud-Din, and that the younger brother nm also sailed 
and his title was ShihAb-ud-^Din. The first brother, after he 
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came to the thrdne, assumed the title of Ghiy&g-ud*Duixyd> wa ud-Din^ 
Mu^mmad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sdm, ^agim-i-Amir*ul-Hdminin/’ and 
that after the successes in Khurdsdti, in 588 H., the younger brother, 
Muhammad, who, up to that time, bore the title of 8 hibiib.ud-Din, received 
the title ofMu’izz-ud-Din, so, when defeated by Ede Pithord, he bore thd 
title of Shihdb-ud-Dm, but after, on his return the second time, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din. This may account for the subsequent Indian Muhammadan writers 
calling him Shiliab and Mu'izz indiscriminate. 

At the period in question, when these inscriptions cere said to have 
been recorded [I fancy they were recorded subsequently. Sec note 6 , page 
621, of my Translation], the elder brother and suzerain was still living, 
and lived for ten years after ; and, I imagine, it will bo allowed, that the 
two sovereigns, and both the brothers, at the same identical time^ could not 
bear the title of Kasirn-i-Amir-ul-Mummiu, or Ghiyas-ud-Bin, and, there- 
fore, leaving out the additional titles, the work of the artist probably, the 
title in the said inscription is, — “ SuLTAK-tis-SAiiATiir, GllTY.(g-Ul>-DirNTX 
WA un-BfN, MchamMuU), btn Sam, KAsfM-i-AMin-UL-MdMiNfN,” and 
throughout the inscription [given by Thomas] the name of MuHzz-nd-Bin^ 
or Shihdh-ud^Din even, never once occurs. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asjr is quoted as an authority, and asufTicient authority, 
to upset the statements of Minhaj-ud-Bin, whose father, Saraj-ud-Bii* was 
I^azi of feJul^an , Mu’izz-ud-Bm\s army, and whoso kinsman, the Ka?i of 
Tfilak, was present on the spot ; but 1 do not place trust in the statements 
contained in that inflated work, unless they are corroborated or confirmed 
by some other coutemporary writer. 

In Elliot [page 211, vol. ii.] it is stated that the Taj-ul-Ma’Asir is rare 
in Europe. I have had four copies to compare with the extracts from it 
given in that work, and I find that the date mentioned there — 587 H. — ^for 
the victory Saltan’s [it totally ignores his defeat^ over EXo Pithord, is 
written [which may be either or 5 ^] without any points in 

two copies of the four MSS., in the third with one dot over and one 
under, and in the fourth It is, therefore, evident that that date nwLy 
be either 7 or 9, just as one chooses to read it; but, as the first battle, 
according to every other author who has written on the subject^ took place 
in 587 H., the same year, 587 H., cannot, for reasons already stated, be the 
same in which the Sultdn defeated Eae Pithord, Mi the former’s slave 
occupied Bihli. See note 6 , page 521, para. 3 of my Translation. 

If the “ best authorities” had looked at the Tdj-ul-Ma’dsir attentively 
however [see also Elliot, vol, ii., page 217], they would have found that, 
even according io that work, in Eamazdn, the ninth month of 1^88 H. — the ■ 
middle oi Octobjar [1192 a. d.] — Ifu|b-^I 8 -Bin had to march from KuhfXhi 
to mlieve Hdosi [see also note 2 to page 516 of my Translation}, and that; 
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‘‘ When^* [aecorditig to pii|[e 219], ** the chief luini. 

tUBxy threw ite duidc in the sign of Libra^ and temperate breezes began to 
hIow» after putting to flight the armj of heat, Kutbu-d-Din marched from 
Kahram and took Mtratb/^ and mh^equeni to that he then encamped 
tinder the fort of Delhi^ which woe also eajpturcd.^* This means 587 H. X 
suppose P 

If Mr. Bloohmann will look at that excellent work” the Haft-IVlim, 
he may see therein stated, thJFthe defeat of Mu’izz-nd-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sdm, took plai^ in 587 H , his victory in 588 H., and that Dihli was 
occupied, as the seat of government, in 589 H. 

The '{hbak&t-i-Akbari, the author of which mwt have had good 
M8S. older tharC^ mine, also says, “ defeated 687 h , victorious 688 ii , 
Dihli occupied and made the seat of government by Kutb-ud-Din, in 589 
H.” 

The Tazkarat-uUMuldk also says, first battle and defeat of Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, 687 H , his victory 588 n , DihH tahen 689 n , and, next year, 590 H , 
Mu’izz-ud-Din came again on an expedition to Kinnauj 

■The T£rikh-i-Alfi says that the Sultdn gained the victory over Hde 
Hthord in the year 678 of the rihlat = 588 h 

The Zubdat-ut*Tawdrikh also sa^s that Dihli was made the seat of 
government in 589 H , and that, in the following year, 590 H , the Sult4n 
returned on the expedition against Kinnauj 

The Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh likewise says that Dihli was made the 
seat of government m 689 h. 

Bdda*dni and Eirishtah also will be found to agree with the Xabakdt* 
i-Akbaii ; and, to crown the whole, and put the finishing touch to the 
jacture, Mr. Blochmann’s own Ain says that the first battle and defeat 
of the Sultdn took place in 587 h , the second and victory in 588 h , and 
that in the came gear his slave took Dihli, but nothing is said of his making 
it the seat of government ; and this agrees with the T&j-ul-Ma’d$ir, where 
nothing is said of making Dihli the capital %n that gear s but that, from 
Dihli,” after staying some time there, ** be marched forth against Kol, in 
590 K.” 

I need not say more on this head I think, and do not doubt but that 
Mr. Thomas is open to conviction. 

The next xnatllr is the conquest of Bihdr by Muhammad, IdakhU 
girt the Khalj, which Mr. Thomas fixes at 699 u. on the authority, Mr. 

“believes” of the Tdj-ul-Ma’dsiir [Entiour's version probably], 
etetes tibat ](j[^tb-ud«Dln took Eilinjar in that year i but the MSS. 
df the examined by me» imfortunatelyv hate that same 

«(a£bern wliat hiaket ^date sidll mewe ddubtiM i 

^ which, firom the want of dia^^rl^tiQh^ joints, may- 
lb© $96^ jntt as the reader chootes to render the wOtds, 
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At page 528 of my Tra&slatiom [nofce^ paia. 2] I l»vo notieed tibat it 
is astonishing that the Mnsalm&ns remained quiet for aka geara/* assuming 
that 599 H. was the correct year in which Kdlinjar..wa8 takea^ which, I add, 
was the same year in which Sul^dn Ghiydg-nd-Din died,” hut, from the 
examination of t^se four MSS. of the Tijoul-Ma’is^^ again, I am in doubt 
whether 597 H. is not the most correct oeearding to thM toork, Minhij* 
ud-Din says the Sult&n died in 699 H., but, as I have noticed in note 4, 
page 388, some authors give 597 h., and some 608 H. as the date of his 
death. • 

Those who suppose that Bengal was ” conquered” [the surprise and 
capture of Nddiah I refer to] in 699 ii., do not consider how Muhammad, 
bin Bakht-y&r, could have reigned,” as ho is said to have done, ” tweloe 
yearSt^ seeing that he was assassinated in 602 u. 

I am told that I am mistaken, according to my own authorities, in 
connexion with the very doubtful date in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir above referred 
to. Mr. Blochmanu says, page 276, Part III. of his “ Oontrihutiond ^^ : — 

“ (1) That Muhammad Bakhtyar appeared before Qu^buddin in DihU^ 
and was rejected by reason of his humble condition. 

“ According to Major Kaverty, Dihli was occupied in 589 n.* ; hence 
Muhammad Bakhtyar must have been rejected in or after 689 h. 

“ (2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Baddop, where 
Hizabr gives him a fixed salary, 

(8) After emne time Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, where he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He now undertakes plunder- 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the printed text, for one or 
two years. 

In a foot-note is added, “ Major Kaverty has left this out.” 

” (4) He invades Southern Biluirf and takes the town of Bih^. He 
then goes to Dihli, where he remains for some time at Qutb's court. 

” (5) The second year after his conquest of Bihar, he sets out for Ben- 
gal, and takes Nadiya. 

” Now how is it possible, with these five chronological particulars, that 
Muhammad Bakhty&r could have left Bihir, as Major Kaverty says, in 589 
H. to invade Lakhnauti, if Qufb occupied Dihli in 589 P” [A foot-note has, 
Major Kaverty says that Muhammad Bakhtydr presented himself to ^ 
Suifdn at Ldhor, but the text has Dihli (page 549}.]'^ It would, indeed, 
^be a close computation if we allowed but five years lor the above events, 
** i. e, if we fixed the conquest of Bengal os having taken place in 694 s., 
1198.” 

e BaxiyfntSOa. « 

t It shouM have heim stated above fiefs were close to the frontier of 

South BihdT) as in my translatioftt 
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' To this my reply is that the text (page 649), says not one word about 
** Muhammad Bakhtydr” presenting himself before “ the Sulfdn at LAhor” 
[“ the SnltdfC* in this instance was a slaoe^ continued a slave during his 
master’s lifetime, and did not " obtain his freedom and the title of SuH&h 
until 605 H. — only about fifteen years after this time ! See page 389 of 
Translation, and Corresponding place in the original]. The words in my 
Translation are, that “ Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar presented himself before 
the Muster-Master at DihUf and so, the probability is, that Malik ?[utb- 
ud-Din was al^Ii&hor, as I have stated in note 6, page 550, on the authority 
of another tcritet*, and Muliammad, biii Bakht-yar, straightway went to 
^us&m-ud-Din, Ughul-Bak. 

If looked at in a different light, although the time seems very short, 
it is not so utterly impossible for Muljiammad, bin Bj^kht-ydr, to have waited 
.on Kutb-ud-Din at Lihor, or gone to Ughul-Bak, as the case may be, pro- 
,ceedcd to Awadh, have been sent to Bhidli and Bhagwat, have taken Bih^,r 
which only required a party of 200 horsemen (in fact, it may be said Mu- 
i^ammad, bin Bakht-yar, took it alone) and might have occupied him a 
couple of weeks, or even say a month from his fiefs, a distance of under 
300 miles as the crow flies, have gone to Dihli to ^utb-ud-Din in 689 il, 
or to Mahobah, as the case may be, and have invaded Bengal the following 
year/ for the second year after means the following year — I quote my au- 
thors as I find them. That in the following year after 689 H., he took 
Nddjah, agrees with the statement of Shiam Parshad, whoso work Mr. 
Blochmann, of course, has referred to ; but he appears not to have noticed 
the statement of MinhAj-ud-Din at page 556 of my Translation [page 150 
of the printed text], that when Muhammad, bin Bakht-yar, retv/med from 
the presence of Kutb-ud-Din, he suddued Bihar, thus contradicting his 
previous statement. 

The only thing I can blame myself for in this matter is, that I did not 
mention in a note, that the printed text, which at one time is so utterly 
untruLstworthy, and then so trustworthy, contained the words “ matters 
WMii this way for ONE Or two years'*^ after the words “ and ravaged 
that territory,” at page 651 of my Translation. The reason why I did not 
do so is, that, in aU probability, 1 did not look at the printed text here, or 
that it escaped my attention, otherwise I certainly should have done so : 
think I have noticed the printed text pretty often, when right as well as 
.wrong, I had no object not to do so : I had built up no theory or 
statements any where else that 1 wished to support. I might also 
MSS. on whidh that printed text is based^ two of 
of coUatod, contain the same words, and that sU the 
had ng sitch words. 
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I would, however, remark here that I did uot profess to translate the 
Calcutta Printed Text, but to translate the work from MSS., i^nd as adver^ 
tised on the covers of the Society’s publications. 

Why the expression some years before 601 H.” can make it cleitr 
[“ Contributions page 277] that Nddiah " must have been taken about 
694 H. or 695 H., i, e. in a. d. 1198 or 1199,” any more than about 691, 2, 3 
or even 596 or 7, I am at a loss to understand. But one thing, at least, is 
very clear, that the year 599 ir. for the concpiest of Bengal, even “ as con- 
sistent with the best authorities,” is utterly impossible. 

Another theory is then raised. Although it is clear to Mr. Blochmann 
that Nddiah “ must have been taken in 594 or 595 n.,” the statement 
contained in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir {^Firishtah, who merely copies from his 
immediate predecessors, more particularly, is a very trustworthy authority 
to quote !] that Muhammad-i-Baklit-yar -waited on ICutb-ud-Biu at Mahobah 
in 699 11 . — a doubtful date in that work, as before stated, which may bo 
597 IT. audybi^r or five years after Mr. Blochmann says Bengal was con- 
quered — “ involves no contradiction as far as chronology is concerned,^* 
No, not in the least, oven though Minhaj-ud-Din states, that Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar waited on Kutb-ud-Diu before he surprised Nudiah. Witl^ that 
city Bengal — or rather Lakhanawati —fell. There is no mention of any 
fighting after; and so, if it is correct, according to the Tdj-ul-Ma’dgir, that 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar only waited on Kutb-ud-Bin at Mahqbab, in 599 
n., not from Awadh and Buiar as incorrectly rendered in Elliott’s ver- 

siou, [page 232, vol, ii.], but from — ^the points are thus given — 

according to the text of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, 1 now have before me, that 
city coidd only have been taken after that time — 599 K. See also foot- 
note page 276 of the “ ContrihutionSy^ in which it is contended that 
— as Miiibdj-ud-Bm writes it — cannot be correct because the Calcutta Text 
has 0^1. The author of the Tabakat-i-Akhari, like some others, takes Mu- 
Ijammad, son of Bakht-yar, from the presence of Mu’izz-ud-Bin direct to 
Husdm-ud-Bin, IJghal-Bak, and says, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, when 
subsequently he came to KLutb’s presence, ‘‘ was deputed to conquer Lakh- 
aijiawati.” 

The Tazkarat-ul-Muldk also takes Muhammad-i-Bakht-ydr direct 
from Qhazuin to Ughal-Bak, and states that he took Bihdr before he went 
to Is[utb-ud-l)in].’ 

The time fixed upon by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is 
four Gt five years after the time assumed by Mr. Bloch- 
mann^ while I have stated, according to my author, the year following 689; 
S.j that is 690 — but three ovfour years before Mr. Bloobmann’s chosen 

time* Mr. 'Piomas is only ** a httle too late:” mine is impossible as 
being too^ early.” Probably Ikfo* Blochmann has not noticed t&at at pjsgo 
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840 of the Jfo. Am. toL vi. for 1878^ Mr. Thonnas has again changed ^ 
hie idcaop and says thefirei occupation qf Bengal by Muhammad Bakht* 
yAr was » in 600 a. h.” 

I now oomo to another chief point in this discussion. 

Mr. Bloehmann thought** the name of “ Qutbuddin of the Paralyzed 
JSmdJ'* [see Bbiggs* translation of Firishtah, noticed in note at page 619 
and 521 of mj Translation, which makes a very energetic warrior of him, 
considering his Paralyzed Hand**], had been set at rest*’ by Mr. Thomas 
• — ^but in this 1 cann^ agree any more than in the date 599 and 600 
for ibe conquest of Bengal — and says that my difEorent MSS. have 
dearly the same words as the Bibl. Zndica Edition of the TabaqAt” : my 
MSS. run thus : — 

but, in the Calcutta Text, after the word jl, the words “ of a” or 

** the hand*’— occur, and the Hamilton MS , the worst of the whole num* 
ber collated, has the same, but the other two M88. from which the Brtnted 
^DMct ie taken have not those words^ and another MS. has Ujl — of a” or 
the foot” — ^but all the rest of the MSS. are as 1 have given it above, and 
translated it. 

I fail to see much difference in Mr. Blochmann’s litoral translation 
Outwardly he had no comeliness, and hts little finoeb [of one hand] 
possessed an ti^firmtty. For this reason they called him Aihak-Ushall 
[Aibak with the paralyzed hand]” and my . — “Ho possessed no outward 
comeliness, and the little [of one hand P] had a fracture^ and on that 

account he used to be styled I'-bak-i-Shil [the powerlesS;/^yered].*’ The 
only difference is that where 1 translate had^ Mr. Bloehmann trans- 

late it possessed-Si mighty difference truly-*-Bnd that I translate the 
word — g^ftmdi which is the imperfeet tense of the verb, used also 

to inqply continuity or hcAitudoy and is not the past tense^ and that I give 
to the meaning of a concrete noun. I see no reason to alter my 

translation, as lexicographers, who are supposed to know something of the 
meanings of words, render a rupture^ a fracture^ defeaty as well as 

itedking^ hrohennesSy &c. 

Hr* Bloehmann calls the Haft-lklim “ an excellent work,” and in this 
I ^uite Hgree with him. Let him look* at it, however, and he will dud with 
f-b^-i-Shii, that, in it^ are the following words--^ 
eS which J 4efy any one 

thsn-^ or on thisy tha4hieUttk wasqmitrjtM 
nm to odk him Which hand is not 

lane d the ^Thhah^i-Ahbar^ BndA’tiH, flfL 

dMham Kb*. CbfttrOutimf jpngo 
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HAi> very good MSS. of the J'ahaqdt-UNdgiH, all have thbi vbbt samb 
woBDS, copying one from the other, as are contained in the Haft-lVlhn, the 
Ta^karat-ul-Muluk has the same, and also the Mnntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh. 
Some others say the same, but I nefed not name them here, as those I have 
mentioned arc easily obtained for reference, but all leave out the lW with- 
out which — finger, is meaningless. Mr. Bloclimann quotes the Shams^ 

uULughat : let him look at it for the Avord iSbJl and he will see these 
words — “ T-balc with hasr means ph»roEB,” as well 
as the other meai/ings mentioned in the “ Contributions,^' 

The Tdnkh-i-Majaini’-ul-Khiyar — not the work even of a resident in 
India — ^has JLA cilwi dj-i aL-Xw jt — ** As his 

little finger teas broken^ they called him r-bak-i-8hil.^^ The Zubdat-ut« 
Tawarikh, which copies Minliaj-ud- Din, has the same words as given in 
my Translation ; and it Ls satisfactory to know that those authors who say 
his little linger was broken^ reatl the word as I have read it. Of 

course, neither Minhaj-ud-Dm, nor any other wlio writes T-bak-i-Shil 
which even, on Mr. Blochinann’s own showing, is in the Calcutta Printed 
Text as in other copies, is right in *|)utting <JL^ whether it be shil or shall 
XiAST, and it ought, according to Mr. Blochmann, to be inverted into “ Shil- 
Aibak,” otherwise it is #n-J\*rsian.*’ None of the.se authors who write 
I-biik-i-Shil therefore, according to this theory, could have known their 
own language ! lie also, in his literal translation, renders the passage 
“ and his little finger [of oru* hand] possessed an infirmity,” and yet he 
turns him into Aibak with the paralyzed hand.” Because one finger 
was broken, or ^ possessed an infirmity,” it does not follow that the whole 
hand Avas paralyzed. Mr. Blochmann could not have thought of these 
matters when he proceeded to criticise the correctness of my Translation. 

I have never said that T-bak alone meant T-bak of the broken finger ^ 
but, w'ith shil added to it — r-bak-i-Shil — as I have already stated in note 1, 
page 513-M of my Translation, and I have also stated that, in Turkish^ 
I-bak means finger” only: not broken or fractured-fingered, or the like. 
Mr. Blochmann could not have read the notes through, or failed to see 
what 1 said of ^-bak-i-X^/7^J^ in the same note. Nor have J said that T-bak 
was not Tm'kish, for he was a ^.Dnrk, and so bore a Turkish name. 

Neither have I ever hinted, much less stated, that his real name Avas 
Ifutb-ud-Din : to have said so would have been absurd. That is his Musal- 
m&n titular name only, as Shams- ud-Din wovS the MusalraAn name title of 
his slave, I-yal-timish. In my note 1, page 513, I have said that Kutb-ud- 
.Dm could not hme been his real name^ nor f-bak either, which I looked 
upon as a nick-name or by-name. So Mr. Blochmann here, unknown to 
himself probably, has come to the same conclusion. I should not write his 
natne however under any circumstance Qu^buddin,” any more than I 
u F 
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should translate it Thepoleetarofth^aith, but Kuj;b-ud-Dm — ^The Polestar 
of [the] Faith. 

There is not the least cause for the i^dfaf^ to be cancelled in f-bak- 
i-Shil : to do so would be contrary to the primary and simplest rules of the 
Persian Grammar— the Irani I mean — of the “ TfirAni” dialect I know 
nothing. In Shil I-bak an adjective precedes the noun, and the — 
7 ^ 0 ^— does not take place ; but, when the adjective or qualifying word 
follows the noiin, the Teasrah of izafat is required. See the “Ain,” page 
629 for an example, where Mr. Blochmann himself writes “ A’zam KhXn, 
vide KhXn-i-A’zam.” Any Persian Grammar, however simple, will show 
this, as well as Lumsden, or Sir W. Jones, Fqrbes, Ac. The following is 
given as an example, and is very pertinent to the subject : — 

“ The last letter of every Persian word is quiescent, or un-accented — 
i. e. as asp^ a hor&c ; dast, a hand ; mard, a man. But, 
in composition, when such word is either the — ^nuzdf or governing 

noun, or the mausuf, or substantive noun, the kst letter must l^e 

accented with the Icaerali of izafat : as for example — asp-i-jahl — 

a swift horse j OJj — dasUt-Zaid — ^tUe band of Zaid ; mard-i- 

neJc — a good man; Sfj rdh^-rdst — ^a true or right way, the kmrah 

being the sign of the governing noun, or the antecedent of the relative 
adjective.” 

Again : “ When the adjective follows the substantive, the latter must 
be accented with tlic kasrah ; as asp-i-stdh — a black horse, but, on 

the contrary, when the adjective precedes tho noun, the kasrah must not 
be used, as sidh asp — a black horse. The same rule is likewise 

applicable to the governing and the governed noun*» substantive ; as 

— hddsk&hdn^uzmxm — kings of the earth ; JJbw shdh^i-jahdn-^ 

king of the world ; jahkn-^slidh — world king,” &c. 

When I learned these simple rules just thirty years since, I did not 
expect I should have to quote them again. Shil I'-bak therefore and 
f-bak-i-Shil, and I-bak-i-Lang, as he is styled in the J^i’-ut-Tawdrikh, 
and in Fanakati, come under these rules, hut no writer who pretended to 
elegance of style would prefer the former to the latter. I am quite content 
td leave this to any Persian scholar — Persian or European. In JJU 
which Mr. Blochmann himself trandates [page 130] “ Lord oj the Moon,” 
why is he so i^-Persian, and why does he not cancel the and 

yniket ? and without an artificial 4 dfat whence comes f” 

1 do not know that any one has said that Mr. Thomas is not quite 
eovrectin looking upon as “ the original name.” I, certainly^ have not 
said so. t only write I-bak what Mr. Thomas writes JL^eg and Mr* Bloch** 
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mann Aibak, but I think Mr. Bloehmann would have some diiBculty in 
showing me the word written with a madd^ viz. «J^T. He certainly cannot 
show it to me in any copy of the Xabak^t-i-Na^iri. I never saw it so 
written. 

As to what is given as the legend on coins he is said to have issued, 
and bis being merely called T-bak therein, which Mr. Bloehmann deems 
quite suilfciei^ to refute me by my own remarks, it is evident that, before 
Mr. Bloehmann had calmly read my statements, ho penned«this portion of 
his “ Contributions,'* I read in the legend given at page 525 of my 
Translation the words — Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, f-bak, as plain as it is possi- 
ble to print. He would scarcely have put sJtil or shall upon his coins. Did 
Timur add the word Lang to the legend on liis ? Of course not : but I 
will not give the legend here. See the additional notk to my Transla- 
tion, on the subject of the legends on these coins : end of Nd^ir-ud-DiUi 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, page 717. 

I do not consider that Mr. Thomas or any one else has “ set this ques- 
tion at rest” with respect to “ Aibcg and liad Mr. Bloehmann not been 
quite so hasty he might liave read a note in my Translation, a little farther 
on, whore X have remarked upon the number of other Maliks styled — 
some five or six or mole, including Ulugh-Kbaii’s brother. I have etidea- 
voured to get a real Turkish scholar to give me his ideas upon several Tur- 
kish titles in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, and perhaps, before ibis is sent off, I 
may receive bis rcjdy. 

As to tliorc being no such word as shil in Persian meaning limp, weak, 
soft, paralyzed, &c. [“ Contributions f page 278] I do not agree with 
Mr. Bloehmann. It is not Tdrani, and may be I'rjim, or possibly local, 
and peculiar to the Fdrsiwaiis of Afghanistan, but is commonly used ; and 
another Persian word — sliul — ^is used with it iu the sense mentioned. As 
to Mr. Blochmaiin’s “ rare Arabic word slial or shall [which “ rare” word 
I have also referred to in my note, page 513], he says it means “ having a 
withered hand,” but I say it means a hand or foot paralyzed or powerless, 
&c., on the authority of an excellent Lexicon in Persian, which explains it 
thus ; — 

jb jM j) ^ \j ij!^j ^ 

I think I may venture to assert that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubam<« 
m^, son of Sim, was rather unlikely to have purchased a slave with the 
whole of one hand paralyzed : a finger broken or paralyzed would have been 
no very great detriment, but how could a one-hand paralyzed man fight on 
horseback ? See too the wonderful feats Dow and Bniaos — ^not Firishtah 
—make him perform^. As to its being ** a rare Arabic word” I beg to say 
that it is a most comnton one among the Afghins : in fact, they rarely ever 
us© another word, except by adding shull to it — shalUo^shull** See 
my Pushto Dictionary, page 650. 
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In tho foUo-Viring page [279] of his “ Contrilutiona'' Mr. Blochmann, 
referring to my mentioning in a note to my Translation, that Ardm Shdh, 
said to be the son of T-bak, and, by some, the adopted son, is called T-bak’s 
brother by Abu-1-Fazl, says he takes “ the opportunity to justify Abul-Fazl, 
and that, in his [own] Ain text, Ab\il-Fazl states twice distinctly that 
Ar4>m Sh&h was Aibak’s son.” Mr. Blocbmami's Ain may, but in my Aiii 
— ^tho MS, I quoted, and which is now before me — a “ good oldfcopy” — 
has these word/?, in which may he a clerical error : — 
l/jl j^\y jjU y>| cuAo 

At page 279 of his Contrihutiom''' Mr. Blochmann considers tho 
word di ** a moon” in the word to occur in other names of Indian 
History, and in what he calls “Ai-tigin” or ^'tigin [ho is not certain 
which perhaps ; 45 ! can be written A7, in Turani probably], and in “ AU 
lititmish, the emperor Altamsh,” but unfortunately with madd over the 
\ does not ocem* in cither of those names, nor will Mr. Blochmann show 
them to me so written even in the Bibl. Indica edition of the Tabaqat.” 

If “ Ai-lititmish” bo the name of tho so-called ‘‘ ompei’or” [but why 
not write also the “ emperor” M«ahmtid, son of Sabuk^Tigin, the ‘‘ emperor” 
Mii’izz-ud-Din, xind the ” emperor” Kutb-ud-Din ? They were Sultans by 
title as well as “Ai-lititmish” was], and if “ Ai-lititmish” be right, why 
style him “ Altamsh” still ? Such must be “ behind modern research,” 
If isl be contained in tho words and — there are no 7 nadds 

here — and is entirely separate from tho and of those words, 

• how does Mr. Blochmann account for the words ^al-timish, 

Tak-timish, and — Sal-timish ? These are names often occurring as 

well as — I-yal-timish, elsewhere than in Indian history, because 

they are Turk names, but the last part of these compound words is 
sometimes written and and the first part lU — — JU and 

tfel respectively, and not at all. After this same fragile theory, I-yal- 
Arsalan — cl^l, I-yal-ki — and I-yid-duz — which latter the 
author of the Tabakdt-i-Na§iri and some others write Jjixb Yal-duz [where 
is the “ di ‘ a moon’ ” here ? is said to mean a star in Turkish], 

those names must be written A/-liarsalan, A^’^lika, and A^-lildu 2 . I should 
like to know the titles of these “oldest Dictionaries” which give the pronun- 
ciation “ A«-lititmish.” No, no, the “ di ‘ a moon’ ” in these last names 
is all moomhine. 

Again Mr. Blochmann makes everything succumb to metrical pas* 
sages” and poetry while I treat of prose. 

A . 

I have included the name of — I-yal-timiA, as one of my 

f Major $bBverty*s original contains aukuas above tho and shin, £i>. . 
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three oldest MSS. o£ the Tabakat-i-Na^iri writes it with the points, among 
the Turkish titles or by-names referred to a Turkish scholar. 

In the order of Mr. Blochmann’s strictures I come now to dangerous 
innovations” in spelling names, but, for convenience, I will notice them last, 
and proceed to another most important point. He says, page 279 : — 

^ “ The only tlung we know hitherto (and I believe it is all we know 
now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 
* Muhammad Bakhtydr, 

and the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Malimdd.* 

“ The names of these two i)ersons Major Raverty breaks up, by intro- 
ducing an artificial izafat, or sign of the genitive” [see ante on the use of 
the izafat and the and any Grammar on the subject], “into 

four names, viz. Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, and Muluimmad-i-Mahmud * * 

“ Major Raverty says in explanation that “ in his older MSS.” the word 
hin, or son, is inserted bctwe(ni the words Muhaimnad and Bakhtydr in the 
heading of Chapter V., \vhi<‘h contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence Ihc conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “the father’s 
name, it appears, was Bakiityar, the son of Mahmiid.” It is not stated in 
how many MSS. this hin occurs ; but, though it occur in the headilig, it 
never occurs in tlio text. 

“ The i\ame of Muhammad Bakhtydr occ\jrs more than thirty times in 
Major Raverty’s Chapters V. and VI. (pages 518 to 57(>) ; but in every 
case Major Raverty gives Muhammad -i-Bakhtyar, i. e. the Izafat. Hence 
his MSS. have no bin in the text. In the heading of Chapter VI., there is 
no bin, though Major Raverty puts it in ; he tries even to do so in the 
heiiding to Chapter VI Jl., in the name of llusdinuddiii ’Iwaz, and “ one or 
two authors” get the civnlit of it.” 

My answer is, I “ put” nothing “ in” : “ nor does the word hin 
“ occur in the MS8. of the Tdj-ul-Maa^ir, in Firishtah, the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
“ Baddoni, and later writers, though the authors of these histories must have 
“ had very good MSS. of the Tabaqdt-i-Nd 9 in, some of which in all pro- 
“ bability were older than those in Major Raverty’s possession. Hence I 
“ look upon the correctness of the solitary bin in the headings of some of 
“ Major Raverty ’s MSS. as doubtful.” The Tdj-ul-.Ma’asir has no Arahie 
headings like the Tabalcdt-i-Nagiri, and does not use the word hin, but, 
that work not being written in . the Tfirdui idiom, the Easrah of 
izafat, where necessary, is understood. The author of the Tdj-ul-Ma’dgir 
' could not have liad a good or an old copy of the “ Ta-haqdt” seeing it was 
only written thirty, years and more after that work. Neither has the 
Xabakdt-i-Akbari Arabic headings, Buda’dnx says he copies from his patrpn^s 


* Where is it so stated before X stated it P 
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work. I have already shown, in my notes 6 and 4 to jmges 697 and 711, 
and in many other places of my Translation, what the Tabakat-i-Akbari is. 
The Author in all probability saw the Tabakat-i-NAsiri, but, as I suppose, 
he did not tahe the trouble to collate different copies, and contented himself 
with one — for example the I. O. L. MS. 1952, “ a good old copy” too, 
which one i>erson, at least, styles an “ autograph” — the short-comings of 
the X^^-bakat-i-Akbari may be accounted for. Firishtah contains 'nothing 
whatever — not® a single event — respecting the Turk Sultans of the Mu’izzi 
and Shamsi dynasties, but what is contained in the Tabakdt-i-Akbari, even 
to the poetical quotations and the blunders also. 

I do not propose to change the name of the “ conqueror of Bengal” : 
I do more. I do change it, without tlie least hesitation, on the authority of 
the Best extant copies of the text of the “ Tabaqat,” which work, as Mr. Bloch- 
inann most correctly observes, “ is the only authority we possess for this 
period^" and it will re<piire positive proof to the contrary to make me give 
up the i^oint. Because a name has been written incorrectly before, on 
wrong assumption, or on mere theories, and because the two names Muham- 
mad and Bakht-yar have been handed down and repeated from one writer 
to another as that of one man only, is there any reason why such error 
should be obstinately stuck to through thick and thin ? 

But at tlie same time I must state that 1 have naught to gain or lose 
by the change ; I have no object in changing it, and only do so on the 
“ undoubted authority” of my author. The matter lies in a nut- shell : 
either the father was called Bakht-yar, dr he was iwl. If he was so called, 
then he has hitherto had the credit for what his son performed. 

As to Muhammad with the hasrah of izdfat being correct, I fancy Mr. 
Blochmann, oven in a Muhammadan School Kegister,” [a great authority 
certainly,] never found one person called Muhammad Mahmdd without the 
last referred to his father — certainly not if a Musalmdn in liis senses wrote 
it down. But with regard to the conqueror’s” name, i. e* Muhammad, 
and Bakht-yar, that is Bakht-yar-ud-Din, his father’s name, the word bin 
— son of — I lirst noticed in the oldest British Museum copy, one of the tlirec 
be.st I have had for my translation, and Professor Itieu, on whose words, 
opinion, and experience in such matters, I place implicit confidence, considers 
it a MS. of the 14tb century, or about a century after the time that Minh4j» 
ud-Din wrote. The word bin also occurs in the other British Museum MS., 
and in the best St. Petersburg copy, which is another of the three I refer 
to, and in the very old copy I have — ^which apparently looks, but may not 
be, much older than either of the other two — the whole of the headings are 
pointed, and in this last MS. the word bin does not occur, for at this par- 
ticular place, as well as in a few other instances where bin^ as in the case 
of Mull^ammad hm Sdri, of whom more anon, is subsequently given, the 
bin has clearly been left out, accidentally, by the copyist. 
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The word bin — Mr. Blochmann’s “ solitary bin'' — also occurs in the 
best Paris copy. So bin — “ son of” — occurs in four MSS. : in three of the 
best and oldest copies ; the izafat in a fourth which often uses the izdfat for 
Bnr in other instances whore son of is undouhtedig meant ; and bin in a 
fifth considered to be a precious “ autograph” of the author’s. In the 
other MSS. vowel-j^oints are not marked, but the izafat is, without doubt, 
meant there, a.^^ in other places where not marked. The one or two 
authors” seems to be disapproved of — I had an object in not^stating all niy 
authors’ names at the time. 

I can give hundreds of such like instances of bin and an izafat being 
used indiscriminately. But just look at the Calcutta Printed Text for 
example — the first page that meets the eye — page R* 44, the heading is 
“ Al Amir Muhammad, bin ’Abbas,” and immediately under, second line, 
arc the words : — and, as ren- 
dered in my version, l)age 332, “ lie made over the kingdom of Ghiir to 
Amir Muhammad-e-’Ahhas,” and which Mr. Blochmann, according to his 
tlicoiy, would have written “ Arnji* Mubaiiiniad ’A})bas,” and so have made 
one person of the phirnL There is aiiofh<u' good example at pages 1 1 |« and 
rid mz,\ — — Glnyas-ud-Din, Malmidd bin 
Muhammad- ^-Sam. Here bin is used for one i)ersou — the son, and an 
izafat understood and required for another person — ^the father ; thoi*e is no 
izafat marked, hut it must be used, because Muhammad, his father, \vas not 
called Sdm, but ho was the son of Sam — that is Baha-ud-l)in, Sam. 
Ghiyas-ud-Diii, Mahnuid’s fatlier’s name, is written in full in the headings 
with bm, but undei*, — Ghiyas-ud-l)in, Muhammad-^- 

Sain, and likewise liis brother’s, (*1^ 3 *^ 0 — Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 

hammad-^-Sam, but, h}- the theory })ut forth in the “ Contributions^ and 
the system followed in the translation ol* the “ Ain-i-Akhari,” they would 
both be turned into Sam Avliich alone refers to their father, and not to 
them, as the headings as well as the text — including the printed text — most 
undoiibtcdly show, and many other examples are to be found in the work. 
The names in the headings arc written in Arabic, in every copy, throughout 
the whole book, and in the body of the work, according to the Persian 
idiom, the izdfat for bin is understood, as is also the ease with the name of 
Ikhtiydr-ud-.Din, Muhammad, bin liakht-ydr-ud-Din, the Khalj, and others. 

Another matter tending to prove that Bakht-yar is the father’s titular 
name, is the fact that the author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari — one of those 
who must have liad the old and correct MSS. — styles him, “ Malik Mul>am- 
madd-Bakht-ydr-ud-Pin.” Muliammad be called Bakht* 

ydr-ud-Din, and Ikhtiyar-ud-Din too. 

The same author, by the bye, at the head of the chapter, styles the 
conqueror” of Bengal IjKHTiydB-nn-DfN, Muhammad, only. Why P 
Because ho understood that Bakht-yar-ud-Din was his father’s name. 
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“ Further,” says Mr. Bloclimann, ‘‘ supiDosiiig bin to be correct, is it 
‘‘ not strange, nay totally un- Persian, to speak continually of Muliammad- 
"i/w-Bakhtyar, or Muhammad- j-Bakhtyar, instead of using the single name 
“ of Muhammad ? This would be Arabic usage. Thirdl}-, if Mahmud were 
“ the grandfather, it would have been extraordinary on the part of the author 
“to have left out the grandfather in the heading, and in the beginning of 
“the chapter, when Muhammad Bakhtyar’s descent is spoken of, and merely 
“incidentally to mention it in connexion with the paternal uncle.” 

It certaml 3 " would Ik' 2 /w-Pcrsian to speak coutinunlly of Muhammad- 
hin Bakht- 3 "ar, hence, after the Arabic heading, as in other places through- 
out the whole work of Minhaj-ud-Din, the J^ersiau izafat is understood. 
Scores of cxam])les in the text also show that a man’s single name, such for 
example as Muhammad would bc‘ here, is unusual exct^pt in the case of some 
slav(‘s whose fathers’ nannis appear to have been unknown. So engrafted is 
the custom of using the father’s name with the son’s [but not the grand- 
father's], that in our Indian CVmrts wo lind bin and xmlad alw^a^'s used, 
and even in Bombay wt find low-eastc Hindus, Debrs, &c., styled, for ex- 
ample — “ Lakhsman, xmlad Nursia,” and “ Pandu bin Santo,” <&iC. A 
grandfather’s name is ver}" seldom put in tin' lieadings of the Tabakat-i 
Nasiri — it is not usual to do so. Had the paternal uncle’s name occurred 
in a beading the word bin would have been written no doubt ; biit, as T 
have before noticed, did any person ever hear one man called Muhammad 
Mahmud ? I know, howx'vtjr, that one of the so!is of Mahmud of (Jhazniii 
is styled Muhammad- /-Mahmud, and that his uncles are si yled, Nasr-i-Sabuk- 
Tigin, and Yusuf- /-Sabuk-Tigiu respectively^. AVhat a nice thing for a 
translator to make one man of them ! 

“ Lastly,” writes Mr. Bloclimann, “ the use of the Izafat, instead of 
“ bin OX' pimr (son), is x'eslrictcd lo poetry,, and does not occur in prose [see 
“notej, page 280]. I see therefore, no reason to change the name of the 
“conqueror of Bengal, as proposed by Major Baverty.” 

This is a matter of such vital importance that I must give two exam- 
ples of what mav' he caused through a translator not knowing wdicrt^ to 
place the izafat so much objected* to, as never occurring in Persian prose, 
in place of bixi, son of, and which is so “ Persian.” 

A careful and conscientious writer like EiiPHiTSSTOXK says, In Book 
V, Chapter 1, of his History of India, that “Mahoinmod-Ciisini” invaded 
Sind ; and, page after page, and paragraph after paragraph, it is said that 
“ Casim” did this, and “ Casini” did that, and that “ the Mohametan arms 
ceased with the death of Casim.” 

In EIjIiIOT also, Vol. 1, page 138, the extract from the Chaeh-namah 
commences with the death of Bae Bahir “ at tlie hands of Muhammad 
Kdsim Sakifi.” Tliese names — for they are used as that of one iicrson — 
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“ Muhammad Kasim” occur in scores of places throughout the extract, 
but, at page 157 wo also have “ Imadu-d-din Muhammad Kdsim hin AM 
^Akil Sakifi. 

Now “ Casim” or “ Kdsim” had nothing whatever to do with Sind or 
its conquest. He was dead before his so% Mulmmmad, was appointed by 
his uncle to lead the ’Arabs into Sind, and so the father, who was in his 
grave at the time, has had credit up this moment, in our Histories of In- 
dia, for what his son performed, in tht‘ same maimer that Cakht-yar-ud- 
Din, tlie Khalj, Jjas load the credit for what his son, Ikhtiydr-ud-Din, per- 
formed. 

From Tabari downwards, the name of the conqueror of Sind is ’Imdd- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of Muhammad, son of Hakam, «on 
of Abu-’Ukail, and Al-JiihUluri, an extract from whose work is given in 
Elliot, says the same as Tabari ; but because the author of the Chach- 
Namah headed his Oha pier sin Persian instead of Arabic, the necessary izafat 
was not recognized, and licnce this lamentable (‘rror. Such is history. 

Examples of this I have already given ; but turn to ]Kige p* — 10 of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, which is the same as other copies in these instances, 
and the fourth line from the heading are these words 

eJiun tahht-i-Ghaznin ha Amir Mnhmud^iSdbxirk* 
Tagin rasid. Docs Mr. Dlochmanu mean to assert that Sabuk-Tigin is not the 
father’s name ? So much for the random assertion that “ the iziifat in- 
stead of hin or pisar [which last I have not used] is restricted to poetry, and 
does not occur in pi'osc^^^ and according to the foot-note that it is rare in 
poetry^ and poets do not like to me this Izafat,'^ If Mr. Dlochmann met 
with the following in Indian Jlistory — cXDf — I 

wonder what he would think of it : he wonld write it “ Shihabuddaiilah 
Ilaruu Bughra Tlak Khan,” and make one person of it. I, however, would 
rcatl it — “ Shihab-ud-Daulah, Ilarun-i-Bughra-i-r-lak-Khan,” j^ecause I 
know for certain that Hardn who is entitled Shihab-ud-Daulah is the 
son of Bughni, who is the son of tho T-lak Khan, who is named Musa, 
who were Khdus of Mawar-un-Nahr of the Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

Next, in the same foot-note, J page 280 of the Contributions,** Mr. 
Blochmaim sfiys that “ Miiihaj-i-Siruj” docs not mean in prose, ‘ Minhaj, the 
son q/*Siraj,’ but Alinbaj who writes under the name of Siraj. That the 
father’s name was Siraj has nothing to do with it.” 

Mr. Blochmann would find it difficult to show me where he ‘‘ writes 
under the name of Siraj.” I suppose it will be allowed that that Author 
knew his own name, and his father’s, and if that be allowed, he calls himself 
repeatedly Miuhaj-udrDin-i-Saraj, and he further says that his father was 
the Maulana Saraj-ud-Diii, whose father was the Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, 
’Ugm&n, whose father was the Im&m, ’Abd-ul-KKalik, the Jurjani. For 
V V 
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these reasons ABtf-’UMR-i-^UsMXN, who is also called 
sometimes styles himself in his work — Mi3fnAJ-i-SARAJ-i-MiNiiXj — refer- 
ring to father and grandfather also. Here arc two izdfats, and in 2 )rose 
too. See also note 7, page 727 of my Translation. 

I have already shown Mr. Bloehmann’s theory of “ artificial” izafats, 
as he calls them, to be “ Persian,” but, to prove that another stateincmt 
here made is likewise incorrect, I must prominently notice another izafat. 
It refers to ♦the article “ Who xoere the ‘ Fatan' or ‘ Pathau' Sultans of 
BihW — the paper in the Joi-aiiJATi A. S. Bengal, for 18? 5, page 31, 
Mr. Blochmann says in the same foot-note,J page 280, “ Con/ritjutions^^* 
para. 2, “ The form of the name of Muhammad- i-Siiri, on wliose name 
Major Baverty has built a hypothesis, is doubtful for this Izafat.” 

Mr. Blochmann, apiiarently, did not notice that the matter of the 
hasrah of izafat, at page 31 of the Journal, has reference solely to Firisu- 
TAH and his translators. If he will take the trouble to refer to iny Trans- 
lation, page 310, and to the corresponding place, page TA — 3»S of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, he will find the heading, Si5ri, son op 
M niAMMAi), showing that hm’o Silri is itself a Glmri name. Then 
let him turn to page 320 of the Translation, and he will find tlie 
heading “ Malik Muhammad hin Sdjii”, but in the corresponding place 
in the printed text page — 40, merely cSlAx), If I chose 

to be guided by Mr. Blochiuaim’s theory on that iieading alone, and did not 
know that the hasrah of or description was required, and was in 

any doubts respecting the persons T was writing about, I might Jiave called 
him, as Mr. Blochmann would, Muhammad 8uri, as though the two names 
belonged to one man, and have turned tioo men into one accordingly. The 
printed text also mentions him as (wiee in the same page^ but 

a third time, in the last line of tliat page, when speaking of Malik Muham- 
mad havijjg made over Ghur to his eldest son, his name is given with his 
father’s and grandfather’s namo—^^;^ ^ viz.: — 

Amir Bu ’Ali, son of Muhammad, son of Surf. 

Look again at the following heading in the Printed Text — page 
| 0 | — and there it is again confirmed, and we have 44 ^ 

> 11 — Abu-’ Ali, q/* Muhammad, q/* Suri, but in the ninth line, the 

father is again called the izafat being understood. The next 

heading also refers to Muhammad being Suri’s son, viz. : — ’Abbas, son of 
Shis, son of Muhammad, son of Siiri. 

If my long note on this subject, 7, page 321, had been read before 
taxing mo with building up a doubtful ‘‘hypothesis,” it might have been 
seen that in the KitAb-i-yamiui, the author of which was contemporary with 
this very Muhammad, son of Suri, who it is pretended [merely because 
Dow and Briggs so rendered it and made a Path an of him], was called 
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Muhammad Surl^ ho is never once referred to as Muhammad but as cHl 
the son of ^{sviL The TMkh-i-Alfi, Pasihd, Jahan-Ara, lianzat-u§-SafA, 
Habib-us-Sij'ar, MirAt-i-Jahdii-Numa, and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, call 
liini son q/'Sdui only ; and in the account of Mahnuid-i-Sabuk-Tigin’s raid 
upon tlie Ghuris in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh ho is also merely called son of 
Sdni ; never Muhammad. The Bengal A. S. Library contains a copy 
[No. Ill] of this work, and Mr. Blochmann can refer to it. He will find, 
if the portion copied for me has been correctly copic^d, that ki the first two 
places ihis Ghuruin chief is called 8Juiri — a mistake of for 

but, four or five lines from the cinl of the paragraph, he is styled 
^;/AV«'-/-Shuri—that is tlic son q/Siiuiii, and it is clear that Kashid-ud-lJin 
followed the Kitab-i-Yamiiii and styled liiin son of^ini likewise, Imt that, 
in two instances, the copyist of that MS. No. It, or the Calcutta kdtib, 
left out iln.‘ word before the name, in the first two instances. 

If the two words ’All Mardaii alone mean ’AU who loas as valiant as 
many men, and if Muhammad Shcraii alone also mean Muhammad who was 
efjual to many Lions, and his brother is also “ e(pial to many Lions'’ [ratlier 
strange that both brotlicrs should be so], whence conic these fee or sijs 
“artificial” ivords, since witliout artificial means being adopted, the words 
’AH Manhiu arc — ’ AH mne- aiHl Miiliammad Muhammad Lfons f 

Tlicsc words would, without the hisrah of description bo much the same as 
Slnili Jahau — Klny World — referred to in what 1 have said on the izfifat, 
and which is a comphiio answer also to these (jnestions. Muhammadan 
“ School liegisters” liave nothing to do with it. The Klialj Turks of 
Garmsir did not keep any Jlogisters. 

As tliis answer to Mr. Jllochmanii’s criticisms may fall under the no- 
tice of rciwlers not acqnaiutod with tlie Irani dialect of the Persian, and as 
he constantly rofm-s me to his “ Ain,” 1 must point out how inconsistent 
he is himself about those izafats — I do not tliink 1 can be taxed ivith 
inconsistency — and how often lus izdfals are used when they arc not requir- 
ed^ and wanting when not ttsed. These inconsistencies, which 1 take from 
his translation of the ALn-i-Ahbarij may be seen at a glance ; he appears 
to have no fixed system ; — “ Mir Sliauif-/-Amuli” requires the izafat ac- 
cording to his theory, but, as Mir Sharif was a native of Amul, the yd-i- 
nisbat or of relation affixed to Amul — e. of Amul — as it is written 
in the MS. from which it is taken, was suflieieut ; as Fdrs — Persia, Farsi 
— Persian or of Persia ; and Panj-ab — Panj-abi ; Afghan, Afghani, 4&c. 
The same occurs in “ Shaikh Farid- /-Bukhari,” which last word containing 
the yd-i-nisbat means, of Bukhara, or the Bukhdrian. As is now stands it 
is “ Shaikh Farid the BukhdrV' Again, in the words “ 'Aldiiddiii-i-.iO/(/iV’ 
although, at the very first page of Part 111. of the “ Contribintions'^ refer- 
red to, the word Khilji is called an adjective. 
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In another place, I find, “A’zam Khan” vide Khdn-i~A'zam [see 
example of Izafat previously given], and wo find Khan-i-A’zam” accord- 
ingly, hut Mir-i-’Adl [as I should write it] is not correct according to 
Mr. Blochinann’s theor}»^ : it must l^ Mir 'Adf." For example, T will 
give a list of some of the titular names and patronymics, and Mr. Bloch- 
mann’s different wnye of writing them : — 

“ Chingiz Khan” in histories called “ Qaan i Buzurg” ; Qadr Jahan 
Mufti requires no izafat, but “ Mufti-l-Mamalik” does, and “ IJmara-i- 
Kihar” does ; ‘‘ KhanKhanan” and “ Khankhanau” requires none : 
“ Khdn-i-Kalan” docs ; and “ Khdn-i-A’zam” does ; “ Khan ’Alam Finiz- 
jang,” “ Nufratjang” and “ Khan Zaman” require none : Rustam-l- 
Zamdn,” Tuzuk-r-.Jahang(ri, and Farhang-i-Jahangiri do: hut Bahar-i- 
Danish from me would he a dangerous innovation too, and my “ Shah-i- 
Jahan” is dangerous and «^w-Persian, but “ Malikah i Jahan” is not ! 
“ A 9 af Klian ’Abdul Majid” requires no izafat, but the same ])erson 
** ’Abdul Majid-x-A^af Klnin” does ; Sulainian Kararani [by-the-bye, there 
is no such name] requires no izafat, but, a little farther on, it requires to be 
written** Sulaimau-i- Kararani” ! I could multiply those examples ad inJU 
niium, 

'Burdan-kot may be duo ** north of Bagura (Bogra) in Long. 89° 28', 
Lat. 25** 8' 25", close to Govindganj, on the Karataya River,” but I fail to 
find it in the 119th Sheet of the Indian Atlas ; but great changes must 
have taken place since Miiihaj-ud-I)in wrote, when ‘^a river” flowed in 
front of his Burdan kot, ** of vast magnitude, the name of which is Bag- 
mati ; and, when it enters the country of II Indus Id n, they stylo it, in the 
Hindiii dialect, 8amund (ocean) and, in magnitude, bi'eadth, and depth, it 
is three times more tliaii the river Gang” [Translation, page 561], and the 
Karataya must therefore have grown small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” 

I did not *‘ identify Maksadah” : My words [note 4, i)age 576] aro 
the Maxadabadp’o6</&/y of the old Maps,” «fcc. 

Mr. Blochmaim at page 281 kindly recommends me to Mr. Thomas’s 
Initial CoiNAaM of Bengal,” regarding the reigns of ** Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s” immediate successors ; hut as I have the account of ** Minliaj- 
ud-Din,” ** the sole authority for the period," and some others, I can 
dispense with it, and have already done so in my Translation. 

I am very glad to find, however, that Mr. Tlmmas has met with the 
coins of Ikhtiyar-ud-Bin, D^xulat SuAn-T-BALKX, the Khalj, mentioned in 
my Translation, page 626 and farther on, which has not appeared in the 
Contributions," or doubts might probably have been thrown on his very 
existence as a ruler. 
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I am told that Sultan Firdz Sliah-i-Abii-l-Muzaffar, Shah-i-Jahaii, the 
Habashi, ** has not been included'* among tho “ Pathan*’ dynasties. He 
will bo found in Dow and Briggs, and in the following, respecting some 
coins found in “ Oooch Bohar” : “ Of the other Bengal Pathans whose 
coins occur in this trovo, I [Eajendralala Mitra] have to notice Fiuirz 
SiiAiT THE Abvsstnian.” Sec Bengal A, S, Journal^ 1861, page 481, 

Pago 285, of the “ Contributions,"^ Mr. Blochmann says regarding 
Juj-nagar, “ Major Eaverty has come to the same conclnsioi* as I had," 

This is realh'^ too magnanimous on his part, and 3noro than T can ac- 
cept. I beg leave to stal e that I had conio to tlie conclusion many years 
before T offered tlie Translation, of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri to the Society : 
in fact, in 1865. 

Mr. Blochmann will find Kutasin by and bye : I shall have something 
to say about it heri‘after. 

Page 2S5, “ Con! rihnf ions" it is said, “ Major Eavorty's assertion 
that ‘ Lakhnauti’ was called by the Kmperor iliimayiin ‘Bakhtabad,* is 
uni (‘liable.’* If Mr. Blocdimami thinks Bjikhtabad is a copyist’s error, he 
can satisfy biinscdf, for, of course, he had seen and consulted the “ Khula- 
yat uttawarikh,” which is “ a modern work.” It is an (‘xcellont one nover- 
thtdess in many ways. I found the two copi(*s 1 consult(3d quite sfmilar, 
and quoted it accordingly. Pag(3 286 of “ Contr that ions" we have “ As 
the borderland to the wt*st of Jaj-nagar ^^a jor Raverty mentions Garha- 
Katarika, and then says (page 5S7) quoting the Ma"dan4-Akhhdr-i~Ahmad{ 
tliat ‘on tho north it is close to tho Ilhaiali territory ^the Bhati of the A'in- 
i-Akbari], and, south, is close to tlie Dakhun.’ “But tliis is an extraordina- 
“ ry confusion of names, partly due to the author of the Ma’dan, especially 
“ if lie wrote Bhatah with a long a, lie means Bhath, or Bluit-ghora, the 
“ mountainous tract .souUi of Alhihahad, whilst Bhati is the name of the 
“Sundarban region along the Bay of Bengal,” Ac. 

Mr. Blochmann has evidently not seen “ the Ma’dan,” but that Bhati 
is written, or rather printed, uith a long a, is not due to “ tho Ma\hin” at 
all, but to “ the Ain” — luy MS. original I mean. The Ma’daii has ^6^ 
but I, foolishly depending on my Ain-i-Akbari as a better authority, put 
it in as I found it there with |, So what is supposed to be an error of 
“ the Ma’dan’s” is really^miiie from being thus led astray. Whether Mr. 
Blochmanu’s Ain contains it I cannot say, but the Ain before me has 
1 see nothing, even according to Mr. Blochmann, particularly wTong even 
in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, although it is styled a “ compilation without 
value,” when we consider what na|iiYes write imagine regarding the cardi- 
nal points ; and that work evidei^|ily refers to the Bhati Snndar-ban which 
was S. W. from the jdace, probably, where the author of it wrote. 
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Whether Bhatjuh, Bhdtah, Bhati, or Bliatl, with long or short a, it 
conies from the same original. In the A'in translation it is said : “ Abiil- 
fazl gives this spelling in the ‘ Akbarnamah,’ and says it means lowland 
from the Hindustani the river.” The word is written in Hindi 

imd j^4J. 

As to "the “ stone*' wall in the same paragraph of the “ Coni r Hut ions," 
referring to note page of my Translation, 1 mentioned that ‘‘ 1 am not 
persomlly acquainted with Bengal,” but my Ain’s words respecting it are 
as follows : — 

Ajf Givis' y 

1 wonder how any one would read tliat, tlui liamzah - ^ — expressing 
the izafat being added to ^ even according to the Tiirani ” idiom ? To 
express what Mr. Blochmann says of the stone wall, 1 should have exi)eet- 
ed to have found it written ^ 

and then there could be no possible mistake even for a copyist to make in 
M8. 

In a foot-note to jiage 286 also it is said ; “ IMajor Kaverty mentions 
[it should have (f elded wliat I really did say at ])ago 592] the Afghan 
Zamiftdiir of Birldium wxAJat-nagar — the italics, T daresay, inijily a refer- 
ence to Jaj-nagar,” Ac. — / daresay they iniply nothing of the sort ; and 
the previous twenty-si.e piiragraphs on Jaj-nagar, extending over pages, 
will show, to any ordinary eye, where 1 coiisidor Jaj-nagar to ho. 

Persons not ulisolutcly acquainted with a locality may at 6000 miles’ 
distance, in the extreme west of England, and not having the staff of a 
Madrasah at command, and on the spot, bo involved in error by a cleiieal 
mistake in a MS., and in proof of this and show that be is not immaeulato, 
I wdll give a single imstance out of many in Mr. Blochmann’s owui Ain 
Translation, quoting the Ma’asir-ul-lfmara, although he is m India. 

l^agc 422, vol. i. : — “ llegardiug the town of Bhakkar, Abulfazl says 
that it is called in old books Man^urah. Six rivers united pass by it in 
several branches (sic) ; two branches lie to the south, 03? E to the north. 
The town at the latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second branch 
another town lies, called Luhari, and near it is the Indus." 

So, according to this, Bhakkar” and “ Lohari” are not on the Indus, 
but near it ! 

The following is, literally, what the Ma’asir-ul-Uinara, says : — “ Bliakar 
is the name of a fort among the erections of former times — in old books 
they write it Maii§i'irah — and all the six northern rivers [i. e. the Indus 
and the Panj-ab], having become one, pass by it — one portion passing on 
the southern side, and one part on the northern. The kashahs named 8ak- 
bar— — 2 l town on one bank of the river, and another town, known as 
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Llion, — — on the other side [Sindhis often substitute r for Z] were 
alw^^ 3 ^s included in Sind. Mirza Shah Husain, the Arghiin, entirely rebuilt 
it [Bhakar] of exceeding great strength, and made it over to Sultan 
Muhammad-i-Kokal-Tash.’* 

This is ixirfcctly intelligible to any one who has seen Sakhar, Bhakar, 
and Rohri, or looked at a map only. Notwithstanding the “ learuod” Al>u- 
1-Kazl, howevi'v, Mansurah was a totally different place to Bliakar, and 
suine 200 miles fartlier down tlic river. See j)age 540 of any Translation, 
and note, last of that ]>age. 

With reiereneo to what is called [“ Contrihulionsf page 279.] my 
“ dangerous innovations” in si)clling names, which in reality means that 
everything is innovating which may bo contrary to Mr. Blochmann’s 
systiiin, 1 foresaw, at the outset, that wtj should not agree in this matter, 
\vc having, it app(‘ars, pecidiar ideas on this point. Such Bengal names as 
arc derived froju the Sanscrit may, in some instances, h(‘ not quite correct : 
I liave written them as my Persian authorities write them, and from my 
systtnn of transliteration — the .lonesian syst(‘m — the original letters may 
he known. In some few ])laces “the printer's devil” has left his mark 
\q)on them [as lie lias in my Paper on (he Paihdfi Bj/mstiesf 'wii)i \\, 
veng(^anee], and j\lr. I]lo(‘hmann was in^sneh a hurry tliat ho did inJb wait 
for the list of errata to my Translation, hut thought ho had made a dis- 
covery. For exanqde : the word AsiF is an error for Asaf j Bikrampur 
for Bikrampur, d('ssore for Jellasore, and Dinjapur for Dinajpur, The last 
will be Found correctly at j»agc 559. 

As to the rest, rcFerred to in note t of the same ])age of the “ Contri- 
huiionsf T do not agree as to the word Sabir bedng j)art of the name : it 
refers to a q\\w^ -(^ipah-Hdlar maybe a jwoper name after the same fashion. 
In Fi.liot [page 111."), vol. ii.] tlio man’s title and name are actually trans- 
lated “ victoriom genenfl” 1 shall expect with some curiosity Mr. Bloch- 
mann’s stricture.s or otherwise on this translation of “ Minhaj-iM'-Siraj.” 

— Zafar — means c/c/ery — so it would be Sa/ar iueZery —chief victory 
— if translated. Arabic w'ords —active ]»articiplos in particular — are used as 
Musalinaii names and titles, but it is new to find the iioun Zafar — victory 
— used for the j)nrposo. 

Minhaj-ud-Din, and a score of others wu'ite Tvalhi — it is used as well 
as Kalpi. In Lexicons words beginning with Z»andy p, vi'yWha both 
found under the letter h. 

Kuhraui — is spelt thus with Kdfi-Tdzi and rd-i-JJLindi in a geo- 

graphical account of the upper provinces from Dihli to the Indus, and from 
thence to Sindh, Kandahar, and all round to Ladakh, and the Antarbed 
l)o-ab, which 1 should have published hut for the years I have given to 
the Tabakiit-i-Na^in. Elliot also spoils it with’ not y. 
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Buda’tin is spelt e) jl and also Budan’ un, the first n being nasal ; 

Sursuti — ; Siwastan — and also Shiwastari, from Sanskrit 
ftr^, a Hindu deity; Jamadi is written in the Train idiom : some- 

times Jamada; ’Arif — ’Arifain — ; Tazkirah or Tazkarah, both 

are correct ; Sliajr and Shijr both signify a tree in Arabic, hence wShajarah 
or Sliijarah niAiy bo used ; Saraj, which 1 have also met with spelt Sirdj, 
signifies a lamp, luminary, or the sun, hence Saraj -ud -Din, the father, means 
“ the Luminary of the Faith,” as his son’s namo, Minhaj-ud-Din signillcs 

^ the Highway or Road of the Faith” ; Wana-Ganga—l^i^ljj ; Giidawnri [ask 
a Madrasi how he pronounces it] — : Rasin — J Ghhotah Nag-pur 
; Jhiir Kundah jt^^and siS [signifying bushy, a forest, 
the forest of Baijn/itli] and is also written in some of the works quoted in 
my Translation with - — zfSiT ; and Kannah-nasah is written 
and Ivaram-Nasa 

The Haft-lklirn of Mr. Bloeliinann may be different, but my co[>ies of 
that “ excellent work” have precisely what I have given at page 593. As 
to wjjien the author finished liis work, or where he got his Hindi 5 from, 
may be seen from that work. J^erflaps Mr. Blochmann will examine one. 
Possibly he may have seen a small letter -b written over letters, which 
are intended to express J 5 »2>. ^ 

The word as any Dictionary will show, means ‘‘depression,” 

“lowliness,” “inferiority,” a.s %ve)l as “end” and “extremity.” 

Arkhuak is “ the printer’s devil’s” Avork for Arkhank, also written 

— Kakhang — anglicized Arracan. 

1 have lived too long in the Da Kir Ay ever to write it Dak ’bin’ and I 
have never Avritten it Bak'han ; neither could think of writing Ahu Bakr 
where Abu Bikr is meant. 

. Mr. Blochmann taxes me with making “ dangerous innovations” in 
spelling proper and geographical names, hut he has a peculiar method of 
bis OAvn, and 1 must point some of them out. I take them merely from 
the first volume of his Translation of the A'in-i-Akbari, to Avhich he so 
often refers me : — 

“Mulla Mnhdrih'' also “ Qntbuddin JMiMrih Shah” and “Sliaikh 
Mubdrikf even on the covers, for Shaikh Mubdrak, Miilhi Mubarak, <fec. 

“ Rabtas” instea<l of Rohtas ; “ Pasbawar”, instead of Peshawar is 

written in Pushto with its peculiar k’h or s’li. “Harat” for Hirat [It 

• Major Raverty's original has mkhis above the dfil, the medial and the final 
nkn. Lower down, in * arifain, the snkuns stand above tho/J? and the niin. Types with 
fixed diacritical marks are not to be had hero. — En. 
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may have been supposed that, as ITan was tlio ancient name, natives of it 
styled Harawi, and that the river is still tin* Flnri river, “Harat” must be 
right] ; “ Darogah” for Daroghali ; “ Farniili” for FariuuU ; “ Ziil-niiu” 
for Zu-u-Niin [Jonas]; “Ziizan,” for Zozan or Zanzan ; “ Jbelam’' 
[whence the i'], for Jhilani ; “ Sod ha rail,’’ for Siidhara; “ Shuja” 
for Shuja; “ J^haiiibar,” for Bhimbar; “ Bigram,” for Bagram ; ‘‘ Pak’hali” 
for I’akhli or Bakli ; “ Qarlyghs^" as the iranslileralion of — Karliigli j 

‘MJhirah and Khushab,” for Bharali and Khiishab ; “ Sewc,” for Siwi ; 
‘‘ Baloeh,” for Buliich ; “ Dmib,” for T)o-ab or Do-abah ; “ (liamib,” for 
Chinab ; “ Sukkhar” and Siik'har o])positc Bbakkar,” for Sakliar and 
llhakar or Bhakhar ; “ Qananj”, for Kinnauj ; “ (lalnah”, for Jalnah; 
“ (Juhram,” for Kuhrain ; “ Tiranbak,” for Triinbak and Trinbak ; 

Qahit,” for Kalat ; Sabwan,” for Sihwaii ; “ I)ar:i Shikoh”, for Diira 
Shnkoli ; “ (Jorau” and “ Qoran”, for Kur'an ; “ Kazanin”, for Kazinin ; 
“ Sidahnan Kararani” and “ Snlaiman i Ivararani”, in several ])lae<'s, 
for Suliiuan, the Karani : [“ Kararani” is an iin})ossible name] ; 
‘‘IVliisa Raza,” for ]M iisa-i-Riza [/. a. the son of Musa-ul-Kazini, the 
Imam] ; “ Kbattar,” for Kliat-har J ; “ Dilabzak,” for Dilazak ; 

“ Ihiuslniiiis, who like other Afglniu tribes,” Ac., there being no such 
Afghan tribe whatever ; “ Khan Jaban Jjodlu,” for Khau-i-Jahan, liodi ; 
“ District of iMount Terjib,” for Hill tract of Tirab : ’LYii(|an” for Tackan. 

’rile system of writing ’Arabic words is after the same uncertain 
fashion: — at one time, ]Makhddm-ul-]\lnlk,” at another, “ Makhdiiin 
iilmulk “ Mui’/zulniulk” at one time : “ Mifizz-Td-Arulk”, and JMu’izz- 
ul Alulk” another ; Zakhinit vilkliawainn” at one time, ‘‘ Zakbiratul- 
khawYinin,” another ; ^''im^Yun uddaulaIi,”for Sainsam-u(l-J)aulah* ; “ Abu- 
jabl,” for Abii-Jbal* ; Rauzatu<;<;af;i,” for Rauzat-us-vSafa, and the like. 

Some ’Arabic titular names and paironyniies retjuire the ’Arabic 
J\ to give them sense, sucli as “ Mihi 74 «nisa,” for Mihr-z^/^-Nisa, and Y\bd- 
Majid” for ’ Abd-wZ-Majid, but with other words, iistid according to 
the Persian idiom, wbieh require an equivalent to this Jf in the shape of 
the kasra/i of ilescrijition the Izafat is icro?t(/, dangerous,” “ wzz-J\n*sian”, 
and must be “ Niir Jaliau”, “ Nx'ir Mahall”, like Shall Jahjiii, which mean, 
respectively, thus written, “ Light-world,” Light- palace or bouse,” and, 

“ King-World,” o/*Nur-i-Jahan — The IJgbt of the World; Nur-i- 


Mahall — The Light of the Palace or House ; Shah-i-Jahaii — The 


King 


of 


the World ; and yet, wdien he comes to translate them, Mr. Blochmann 
adds these artitioial” izZifats to get the 1/fr and of fJiCy as in ” (^’adr Ja- 
han” — Mufti of the emjiire; and “ ’ Abdurralum Kluirf” — Abdurrahim the 
Ass, <&c. 


* Thus in printed original. Ei>. 
t The long d in Major liaverty’s printed original. 
W W 


Ed. 
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111 concluding these remarks I think what 1 have here given is suffi- 
cient reason for my saying that, in the matter of izdfats, and system of 
8])(‘Hing proper and geographical names, \ shall never follow Mr. Bloch- 
mann. 

rihovi* arlicl<5 hurt hr<*n iuw'i-ti-d at tlu' urgent recpicst of ^Major Raverty. 
Ak lie has now stated his vi(‘ws (;n Peirtiau (tramniar, iSre., and ]\Ir. Bhx hm.mn does 
not think it ut’ccssiuy to write a * liojoiuder’, the subject has come to a close. l'J>, 


Morals of Kdliddsa. — By raAN"TS’ATit PiVNprT, M. A. 

It has been remarlasl hy a great philosopher that the conception of 
man as the chief of the oeonuiny of nature is a. stimulus to th(3 enltivation 
of the nohle qualiti(‘s, whieh plaee him at the head of the living hierarclvy. 
There can 1h*, lie observes, no (laiig(‘r of apathy in a ])osition lik(^ this, — 
with the g(*nnino and jnsi prid<* of sueh pre-(‘ininencc stirring within ns ; 
and above us the iyi)(‘ of perleetion, below whieh wo must remain, but 
whieh will o\ov h(‘ inviting us upwards.* Yievv(;d in this light, it may not 
be unintorosling to itui'sHgate the moral typ<‘ whieh the greatest of Indian 
poets held up for imitation to his eontomporarios, men within wlioin there 
stirred not only the pidde of being placed at the head of tlie living huaur- 
chy, hut that of b(*iug the highest ilevelopmenl of the liuman race. 

The four divisions of Morality which 1 liave adopted in this paper are 
the following : 

I. ludi\idual. 

II. Domestic. 

III. Social. 

IV. Military and Political. 

And I iniiy hero mention once for all, that neither in the pnnoi]dc3, 
nor in the details of class! I’uaitu)!!, do I ])retond any claims to originality, 

iNorvjDUAL MoKvniTY. Sclf-consorvation. -In the first great sub- 
division of liulividiial Morality, namely, self-conservation, Kalidasa does not 
fail us. lb* ((‘11s us of DU (pa that ho guarded himstdf, though not through 
feai't to whieh the advice of the disguised Shiva that the body is the first 
roipiisite for religious works J may servo as a commentary. Nandini ad- 
vises the same king to preserve his body, the enjoy cr of continuous hap- 

♦ Comte’s Positive Philosonhy, trauslatod by II. Jilartineau, Vol. II, Tp. 654. 

t wTqnmpniw* i 21- 

t I Kumdra Bambliava, V. 33. 
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i:)iucs8* and the disciple of the sa.go Yarniantu eloquently exposes to Aja 
the futility of killing liiinself througli grief for his Queen.t 

Maiming. — J Recognising the jnstiliablencss of maiming a mombor for 
the prescrviilion of the wliole, Kalidasa has ailduced the example* of a snake* 
bitten Gng(*r, which though otherwise so dear, must he excised. J 

Sati. Ill the case of /SV^//§ the individual duty of self-preserva- 
tion is subordinated to the hight*r duty of cunjugnl fidelity, and it cannot 
he urged as a rej)roaeli against our pod, that he was one-suled in his eon- 
Ct'ptions. Whalfver might he the po]mlar prad ice, Kalidasa || eould eon- 
Ceive of a husband’s immolating hiiustdf on ilio funeral pyre of his behaved 
wifc5, or dotern'd from that by ext(‘rior eonsid(?rations, killing himself deliber- 
ately in some manner more ortliodox. lii tlie ease of the discoiisokito 
consort of llie (Sod of Love, th(* final cataslniphe isavohh*d,*f without 
any detriment to her eon jugal lidelity, hy the intervention of a voietj 
from Iluj sky which l)i<l.s lier desist, as her husband would at last be 
restored to life. 

Suicide," AlalliiMlba''' feels bimself bound to justify the a]>j)arent 
immorality of the suieid<‘ of the blind parents of tin*, luy wf ion i. Dash aratlui 
had \iii\vit tingly dealt a death-wound, and he does so on ilie gromnl of 
a text which permits decrepit I'itnapniathatt^ when ni> longer abh; per- 
form saeritieial rites, to jnii an end to their existiMuady falling from 
a precipice, l^urning in fire, or drowning in water. ^fhe suicide of 
|{,amii may ft be explained on two theories. Firstly,the obligation that tho 
]K)ct was under, of not falsify ing such a cardinal point, in (lie traditional 
hi.story ; and second! v, tlie iiieoinjiatihillty of the eoije<!plion of d(‘atli by 
disease or old age, with that of an inearnalion of tlio Supreme Deity. 

Healtli.— Karly rising i.8 one of the best means of pn‘S(‘rving our 
liealtb, and this Kalidasa jijvdicatt*d of lii.s heroes, though he has said 
nothing about the general duty' of preserving our bealtli. I'he princcjs of 
the solar race are very regular about the Lour that they left their beds,JJ 

t Kaghu., VJII. 83—00. 

t TJIT# I Itiighu., r. 28. 

§ Kaglm., XVII. G. 

II Eaghu., Vill. 72, 94, 95. 

U Kuniaru Sambhava, IV. 39-45. 

** Comm, on Raghii., IX. 81. if I 

ft Kaghu., XV. 103. 

Jt I Kaghu., I. 6. 
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and tills is (;xcm])lilit*d in the ease of Aja.* One of the reasons that led 
the sfige councillors of Dasharatha to a|»prove of his liunting oxjioditlon is 
its bracing effects on the conslitiition.t Messenger Cloud is requested 

to rest Ids w(‘aried fe(‘t and qui'iieh his thirst on the lofty mountains and in 
the cooling rills winch abound in his pailnj and the r(‘c[aest to rest himself 
is repeated further on.§ 

Wealth."' Th(' <luty of aeoumulation of wealth Hows from that of 
j)reserving our health, as wealth acciunulaied is but energy conserved. It 
was not lost sight of by Kalidasa, lie ]>uis inti» the mouth of one of bis 
characters the relleeiion that even athirsiy cares not to solicit 

rain of the autumnal cloud wliose aquatic ston's have btjen drainetl to Iho 
dregs. II Put knowing withal how to guard against its degenerating into 
a sellish miserliness, he suhordinatcHl it to the liiglKn* moral duty of benevo- 
lence. As he himself tells us, the good, like the ch)uds, take but to give.^fl* 
The princes of tb<.‘ solar race, aceinnulated treasures, in oribu' to bi? able to 
give them away,** and of JYillpa wt* are told that be amass(‘d wealth though 
devoid of avarice. ft Cf another king, Aiitld, wo are told that luj collected 
tr(*asure onJy la'canse that lies at the r<»oi of j>atronage, as the Ohatnkas 
greet only the clond tliat ('arries a ston' of water in its bosom. To use 
the language of the Meghaduta : 

“ Of all tlu> ftiiits that loHuno yields, the Ix at 
“ Is still ih(3 p(3\v<T to siKcouv llu« (listrost.^f ” 

Humility. — Humility lies at the root of self-culture, the second sub- 
division of Individual Morality, for surely, ere one labours For self-imju*ove- 
ment, he must he impressed with a sense of his own shortcomings. 
Kalidasa never grudged humility. He begins his Kaghuvansa with the 
following eonf<3Ssion : 

“ lIoAv men ill iiioek the huiiihlo hanl who sings 
“ I'lio .nicii^nt glorii s of sun-born kings ; 
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Ijike a young child with little hands outsi)road 
“ For fruit that glows above a giant’s head.* * * § ” 

Paghn, he informs us, appropriated the wealth of tlie Kiimbojas, hut 
not their pride. f The eduealion of Runia and bis brothers only increased 
tlieir natural modesty, as oblations of clarified butb'v magnify the saci-ificial 
lire. J Shatrnghna bends his head in humility when the holy sagos congra- 
tnlale him on his jirowess in kiUing the demon Lav’ana.§ Youth, heauty, 
and ])ros])erity are each of them fountains of ]>ride, but still the king 
Atithi was lUiiiiLlo of mind. || The same monareli was abashed when the 
2 )rai.ses wbicli he justly descrv(‘d, w(u*e uttered before liim.^' Another king 
l^dr'ufnlra sbari'd the same virtue.** I^unimcd, when complimented by 
the king of Gandhiirbas on his valour in rescuing tlie nymfih t/ywAV* from 
the jirofano hands of a vile denu>n, and thanked in l/iL/ra's name for 
the same, modestly disclaims all personal merit : 

I^ur, You rate the d<‘e(l too high. Koi mine the glory. 

Hut hi^, the Thunder(‘r's, from whom derived 
7'he slrengtli of those who conquer in his cause. 

The very echo of the lion’s roar, 

As through llie rocky rifts it sjireads and doe^iens, 

Ap]»als the mighty elcjihaut.tt 

Justly might Ohitraraiha ovelaim : 

’I’is well. 

This mod(‘stv bocomc.s your worth. Ifuinility 

Is ever found tlu* ornament of valour.^ J 

Solf-control. — The third sub-division of Individual morality is self- 
control, or the suhjeetioii of jiassionto reason. Kalidiisa rightly conceived 
that self-control lias a moral value only when it has some teiujitaiion to 
overcome. II(». reconciles the ap]Kirent ^^coll^istelu•y of S/tiva's heliavionr in 
a^iproving of (JukVs ministering to his wants, such as tliey were, whilst 
engaged in the jicrformancc of severe austerities, hy the retleetion that 
they indeed are the really linu-minded whose equanimity is not disturbed 
in the presence of a disturbing cause. §§ 

* Kaglm., 1. 3. 
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The sexual appetite.—Kalulasa subordinated the strongest animal 
appetite to the religious duty of procreating progeny. The princes of 
tlie solar race, and DiUpn in particular, marry but to have progeny.* The 
untimely deatli of Afjnivarna-^ points the moral of a course of abandoned 
licentiousness to 'which many an Indian prince lias fallen a victim. Dasha- 
rafha had suHicient strength of mind, to withstand such allurements. No 
passion for the chase, no fondness for dice, nor moon-begemnunl goblets, 
nor the charms of maidens in the bloom of youth, could allure him from 
the 2 iaths of ambition. J 

Tomper. — Kalidasa’s sages have suflicient control over their temper, to 
modify the elTects of their curses, ivdieu ihe impertinent victims oL* rag(^, 
too often mere instruments iu the luiuds of their masters, craved for 
mercy, § as Driyamradd remarks, water is naturally (,*old, it is but the 
communicated heat of lire that makes it momentarily wfirm.|| 

The most remarkable ease of self-control, however, is to bo found 
in the beginning of the Itayliuvansa, and fully to ap])r(M*iat(i it, a little 
detail is necessary. Dlltim^ hing of men, blessing and blcsseil in his 
loyal and contented subjects, at peace witli his vaiirpiished foes, and ruling 
the earth — 

Like one vast city girdled ])y the sca,^ 
is sad at heart since his lovely (picon has borne bim no son, lie 
feels most keenly that tlui load of debt which he owes to his aneostors, 
remains yet undischarged. The idea is painful that after him tliero 
will be none to present the ancestral oblations, iiouc to continue the 
lineage, lie repairs with lii.s consort to his family-j>rccci)ior, the sage 
Vashishtiha, who by holy meditation arrives at the cause of the king’s 
misfortune. At a “thoughtless moment’’, he had omitted to pay duo 
respect to the divine cow Surahhi, and had been punished in the very 
object that had caused the fatal omission. As an atonement, he is 
dirticted to propitiate her daughter, Nandini^ by tending her most 
faithfully through thick and through thin. For three wetiks he ])lied 
this' arduous task, sitting when she stopp(3d, rising w'hen she moved, desir- 
ing water only when she had allayed her thirst — pursuing her as her 
shadow. The next day when he bad followed her to fresh fields and 

* I llagku., 1.7. I Raghu., I. 25. 
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pastures new, amidst the glens of the TTiinalaya, and when, confident in his 
mind that the tiorecst beasts of jmiy conld not even ente,rtain an idea of attacdc- 
ing her, lie Avas admiring the majestic scenery around,^ lion, unseen, 
pounces u[)on Nandini. The moan of tlio victim attracts liis attinition and 
his right hand is at once to his quiver. Put, Avonder of wonders! it is 
])aralysed as soon as it touches the feathered tip of an arroAv. Astounded 
at this strange occurrence, the king hums with Ins own fury as a serpimt 
Avhose energy has been restrained by charnunl drugs. Tlie Uoyal beast 
then, in liunian language, makes himself known as oiu* of Sl/icffls attendants 
Avlio liad ]>een made U) assume tlie hionine sha])e for the pnrprise of searing 
away wild (‘hq)hants from <‘(*vtain trees which AV'ore P.troati's }>ei.s. To 
cnsin’(‘ the most periVw*! vigilance, Ins food was restricted to such animals 
as might stray into his grasp. The cow therefore was his lawful and 
pre-ordained pri‘y. JDi/fpa is iluu'cfore a«Uised to return to the hennitago, 
unabashed, as he had tried to do his best in the matter, and there Avas no 
hel]> for it. 

This s])(*i‘cl'. gUAT TJilfpa at least one consf)l:ition, namely, that he owed 
his diseomlitnre in arms to the ma je.sly of S'lfira. and ]u>t to anv inferior 
agency. IJnl to leav(‘ lii-; precious trust to her fate, was out ('J! the 
(piestion. He tliej'efoj\; atf(‘mpts a compromise by offering binisclf as a 
snbstilui'tj for Xifnditii. 'flic ih'a.-'t langbs at ins foolislmess and ap]>cal3 
both to bis Self-love and bis Pencvulence, to preserAV binisclf and let tlio 
cow meet her fate. Tlio undispnied soviTeignty of tlio as hol(‘ earth, the 
bloom of yoiitli, and sut;li haiivlsome limbs wen* loo much to bo saorilicod for 
an insignifu^ant quadruped. His d(‘atli \\t»uld liberate tlio eoss% but plunge 
into the depllis of misery the thousands who lluurished und(jr his fatherly 
]>rotectioii. Nor was there any thing to bo a])j)rebeiuled from the anger 
of the sage, Avhieh might easily he appeased by the present of myriads of 
stout milk-hearing cattle. 

The monarch, howevi'r, is unconvinced, dus])ile all this couATnient 
]»hiloseq)hy. He feels that death would he betbu* than belying liis Kshat- 
triva protectorate of Aviongs. Nor was the cow any ordinary one, but 
inferior to SanthJn only, and hut for the 2 >i’^'wcss of Slfira, Avould IniA^e 
proved a tough morsel for the leoniui* palate. The loss therefore could not 
be made good by any number of substitutes. He conelu(l(‘s by adjuring 
the Lion to take ])ity not on liis terrestrial form, but on his his 

body of fame. Lion thereupon loaves hold of the cow, and the king 

offers himself up as a hall of meat before him. At tliis siqiremo crisis, 
when, with down-cast eyes, ho was expecting every moment the infuriated 
beast to fall on his back, and with famished paws to tear him o])en from 
limb to limb, a shower of floAvers falls from the sky, and tlic nectarcous 
words float to his car, ‘ llise, Sou !’ Ho rises to see only the cow 
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standing before him as an affectionate mother. The whole was an illusion 
called ujj by Mandini to test the sincerity of DiUpa's devotion, and pleased 
with the resn^ of the ordeal, she asks him to mention any boon, and, as 
might be expected, he asks for a son, the founder of a race. Kandini 
thereupon directs him to improvise a goblet of leaves and quaff her milk. 
He had at last attained the goal of his long-cherished desires. After 
toil, danger, and sacrifice, the prize lay within his grasp. What does ho 
do? lie informs her most respectfully that he would rather ])ostpone 
the consummation till her calf had been satisfied, the quantity siitlieieiit 
for sacrificial purposes obtained, and the ix^rmission of the sago accorded. 
This is 2 >erhaps as high an ideal of self-control as may well be imagined.* 
Domestic Mouality. Sexual Morality, Iiovo. — The ultimate mole- 
cule of society is not the monad man, but the dual couple. Sexual mora- 
lity, or the duties of the conjugal relation, comprise therefore the first 
division of Domestic Morality. Tlie nnioii begins in love, and of that 
we may be sure of having an abundant supply in the works of Kali- 
dasa. Indeed wiseacres have been hoard to exclaim what else of morality 
could bo expected in them. From the tender regard of Dllipa for his royal 
8poujr3t to the famished looks with which the latter drinks in the coun- 
tenance of her husband when returning from the forest where he tended 
Nandini% ; from the elocpient madness of Pururava to the feeling delusion 
of the exiled Yakslia; from the heart-rending clii*ge of Aja for his beloved 
Indumati, which makes even the trees shed their tears of nectar, § to tho 
equally moving lament of liati for her incinerated Kandarpa^ which 
attracts the sympathy of the forest, || there is ample room and sj)ace enough 
to satisfy tho most fastidious ideal of conjugal love. When Jtaii laments 
the indelible stain which would attach to her for ever, that she had survived 
her Cupid even for a moment, stain that not even the self- ignited llamcs 
of a SatVs pyre would cleanse,^ and when Sitd reproaches herself with 
having survived the illusion of Kama's decapitated head, which the 
malignant ingenuity of Kdcana had conjured up, after she had once 
believed it to have been true,** there is a poesy of love that would bear 
comparison with anything that has been written in different climes or 
distant ages. 


♦ Rnghu., I. 12 — 95. II. 1 — 66, 
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Fidelity. — The moral value of the system of marriage, as has been 
justly observed, lies in the discipline to -which it puts the strongest instinct 
in our aniinjil nature, while at the same time satisfying it. To rea^) the 
full effects of this moral discipline, conjugal love must be not only strong 
but constant. Aja never marries after the tragic death of his beloved 
IndumatL* When the fair sister of Havana makes a delicate proposal to 
Mdma^ the latter pleads as an excuse that ho is married.f When the clamor 
of the populate compelled him to send into exile his belovt^ Sitd, he could 
not exile her from his heart. J Hama is a staunch monogamist at heart, 
and Avhen tlie ordinances of rtiligion made it imperative, that he should 
have a partner by his .side when ^wfornniig sacriiieial rites, his only com- 
panion was a golden image of the (exiled Sitd.^ Tils son, Kusa, who trod 
in his footsteps, proudly assures a female apparition that had mysteriously 
found access to liis chamber at de;ul of night, that the well-governed minds 
of HatjlixCs race have no invdilcciion for iho wives of others. || 

I*olygamy.-~This brings us to the kindred subject of Polygamy. 
That this ]>raetice was prevalent anmng the kings and the aristocracy will 
not admit of dispute, and ptjrliaps the greater fidelity to nature ox])ected of 
a dramatist may aecount for its mention in the dramas. J3ut it is note- 
worthy that it is never proiuineiitly hroiight forward in the ]>(>ems,* § exccpt 
in the case of the wives of Dasaratlta, Tlu'se arc only three in number, 
anfl not ten thou.sand. The fact was one too prominent to he safely 
suppressed and indi.s pen sable to the jdot of iho story, and indeed it may bo 
pleaded as an excuse that the tragic end of the monarch, and the exile of his 
eldest son, illustrate Yory well the; evil effetds of Polygamy. The greatest 
of our poet’s heroes an* either inonogamist.s or may be taJveJi to be so for all 
the purposes of Ids ejde narrative. ‘ Mayest thou gain the undivided love of 
thy husband ’^| i.s llio blessing that is pronounced over l/md when her bridal 
toilette is (inished, and througliout the seven cantos of the Kumara Sain- 
bhava there i.s no mention of the co- wifehood of Ganyd, tliougli that was 
well-known to Kalidasa.** 

Obedience.— “ The natural suhordiiiation of the woman, whicli has 
reappeared under all forms of marriage”tt hnds expression in the conjugal 
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duty of obedience, of which examples are not wanting in the poems of 
KdlicMsa. SudaJcshind, advanced in pregnancy, greets her lord by rising from 
her seat, although it cost her an effort to do so.* Vishnu reclines in the 
Ocean of milk, on his Serpent -bed, with his feet resting on the gentle lap 
of Lakshmi.^ Menakd^ queen of the mountain-king, has no objection to 
give away Urnd in marriage to Shiva^ as devoted wives never take exception 
to the wishes of the husband. J At the nuptial rites the officiating priest 
solemnl^^ prcac)»es to Umd implicit obedience as the rule of inarried lifo.§ 
History or Komance will afford but few ]>arall(‘ls to the resignation with 
which Slid bore her mandate of exile. She said nothing harsh against her 
husband, who had cast her away for no fault of her own, but only 
reproached herself because so much misery argued misbehaviour in a previous 
existence. She gladly absolves Lnkshmana from all blame, as he has only 
implicitly earned into effect the mandates of his elder. A momentary 
doubt hangs over her mind, whether scripture or ancestral example warrant- 
ed Mama's desertion when the ffumes had testiiicd to her purity. But she 
instantly recollects herself. Itduia is wise — and could not have done any- 
thing thoughtlessly. She is only atoning for sins committed in a previous 
existence. She would therefore enter on a life of [Xi nance, in order that, in 
the neivt birth, she might have Mama for lier husband, without the nsk of 
cruel separation. [| 

Slid could btjar up with the privation and indignity of exile, when 
she knew that she still remained the undisputed master of Mama's heart.^ 
.But how are we to measure the depth ol* AnshiarPs feelings when convin- 
ced of the love at lirst sight which Parumod liad euiitracted for the nymph 
Urvashi^ and sincerely rtqxjuting her harsh behaviour on that score, she 
makes the sacred promise to her Hero : 

“ Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds oE love, 

“ 1 henceforth treat with kindness and comidacency.”** 

. To the stupid (picry of the jester Mdnaeaka : 

“ What, then, is his majesty indifferent to your grace 
She replies with dignity : 

“ Wise Sir, how think you ; to promote his happiness 
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“ I have resigned my own. Does such a purpose 
“ Provo him no longer dear to me ?” 

We cannot but exclaim with ChitraUhhi : — 

“ She is a lady 

‘‘ 0£ an exalted spirit, and a wife 
“ Of duty most exemplary.” 

Parental duties. — The pai’cntal relation is a result of the sexual one. 
In the economy of nature, the subordination of ages is as rwarked as that 
of the sexes. The aim of sound morality is not to subvert this natural 
subordination, but to place it on a satisfactory footing by a well-regulated 
code of duties and obligations. “ There is no other case, which offers, in 
the same degree, the most res])ectful .sj)ontaneous obedience, on the part of 
the inferior, without the least degradation ; an obedioriee imposed by neces- 
sity first, and then by gratitude ; and nowhere else do we sec in the 
superior party the most absolute authority united to entire devotedness, 
too natural and too genial to be regarded as a duty.”* 

Kiilidasa had a eb*ar eoncciiUun of the intimate connection between 
ibo sexual relation find the parental. He iidls us of th(J Hoyal pair, 
DlNpa and l^adakshina^ that vvlieu their sou shared the affection which 
was only reciprocal bi'fore, the total amount of affection which they had 
for each other, instead of d(H;reusing as the rule of thumb would rcipiire, on 
the contrary, iucreased.t Our poet recognised education and support as 
parental duties, when he described T>il{j)a as the true father of his i)Cople, 
whose odueation, protection and sup])ort, emanated from him ; their so- 
called fathers being mere progenitors — birth-causes. J The princes of 
Mag hid 8 royal race were all educated in tlunr boy hood § ami linghii, l)eside.s 
the intellectual training which he received at the hands of learned tutors, || 
was initiated into the practice of arms by his own fatlicr.*(|' The education 
of ^‘flr ju'cccdes his marriage** and the necessity of educating and maintain- 
ing the infant Dasaratha compel the bereaved husband to jiass eight long 
years ere he renounces the world. ft llama and his brothers wore duly 
educated. JJ It was impossible for Rama to look to the education of his 
sons, but the duty was well disebarged by the sage YdhrtilcC, in whose hcr- 
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mita^je the exiled had taken shelter, and given birth to the twins, Kmha 
andXfl'm* true to the traditions of his race, looks first to the 

education of his son in the royal sciences, and then to his marriage.t 

Filial duties. — The children on their part arc not wanting in the 
reverential love and grateful requital which is (Expected at their liands. As 
the state of society which Kalidasa contemplates, ])rovided for the retreat 
of householders into the forest when they had passed the third stage of 
their life,J thojrequital is limited to cheerful obedience. 

Rngkn, when in the bloom of youth he exceeded his father in 
stature and physical strength, looked shorter on account of his meekness. § 
When in his old age, the same monarch wishes to abdicate the throne in 
favour of Ins son Aja and retire, according to the family custom, to the 
contemplative shades of the primeval forest, the latter falls at his feet and 
passionately entreats him not to forsake his son.|| At last, a compromise is 
effected by the hoary monarch’s consenting to spend the remaining portion 
of his life in a retired grove near the cafutal.^lf When he had bj’eatliod liis 
last, Aja is assiduous in the ])erformance of the pro2)er obsequies, as a mark 
of respect for the deceased, though ho knew full well tliat souls which had 
obtained final emancipation, are above the reach of such offerings.** * * §§ 

When the kingdom had been offered by his fatlier to Aja, the king- 
dom which princes desire to jjossess ev(‘n through the means of the deepest 
crimes, Aja consents to accept it, not through any lust for dominion, but 
out of a deep sense of the obedience due to a father’s commands, ft and to this 
the modest refusal of A gush in the fifth act of the Vik'ramorvashi furnishes a 
parallel. When the infants Jtdma and laJcsh nuina are directed by IJasni'a- 
tha to accompany the sage Vishivdmitra for the jmrpose of eneouiiteriiig the 
ferocious monsters who interfered with the eelebi’ation of Vedic rites, they 
have no excuse to make, no delay to solicit, but are instantly ready to start. JJ 
The cheerfulness with which Mama obeyed the mandate of his father to 
resign the throne and wander fortli an exile for fourteen years in the path- 
less wilds of DandaJcdj^^ is too well known to require any detailed description. 
The filial obedience olParashw'dma we leave casuists to analyse and explain. || || 
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Sustain the honor of your lineage and he still obedient to thy sire ar^the 
exlioriations which Fururavd and Urvashi respectively address to their son.* 
iFraternal duties. — We may here properly enter into the consideration 
of the fraternal relation. It has been aptly remarked that brotherly love is 
the best preparation for society. I'ho sons of Dasaratha never quarrelled 
among themselves, even in their infancy. f The devotediiess of Luhshmnna 
who voluntarily followed llama into exile, J and at last laid down his life for 
the sake of his brother § will not ca.sily find a parallel in the^ whole history 
of literature'. Hharutti's behaviour, too, in strenuously declining the 
throne, stands out in hinght contrast to the treachery of Kalhvyi. 3Te can 
onlv be persuaded to guard the throne as the humble servant of his elder 
brother, and would oven then insist on having a visible emblem of llama in 
the shape of ii pair of sli])pers wliich liad been hallowed by contact with his 
feet. II 'I'he faithful manner in which he prestu’ves l\is trust, and the cheer- 
fulness with which he makes over the kingdom to llama ^ furnish as high 
an ideal of integrity as may well he dcjsircd.^j' The records of Ilaghu\s 
royal race do not furnisli a single in.stance of fratricidiil struggle sueh as 
that which raged over the sick-bed of Shah Jahan or the grave of 
Aurungzib. The healthy feelitig which existed between and his 

brothers, has already been indicated. Their sons inherited this virtue. 
Kasha is peacefully installed !)y his brotlicr and nephews, as ho was their 
elder both by birth and superior (|ualities : brotherly feeling was their 
family trait.'^’*’^* 

Muster and Servant.— Wo now come to the last division of domestic 
morals, namely, the duti(?s of master and servant. Slavery was the earliest 
form of this relation, and though inevitable, n.ay a decided improvement on 
the war of oxtcn’ininatioii which ])reccded it, had a baneful uiflucnee on the 
whole fabric of domestic morality. Slavery, though incidentally mentioned 
in the worksft of Kalhlasa, never enters into the coin 2 >osition of any of his 
j)icturcs. ile was also j^orfeetly cognisant of the salient points of the 
relation of servant and inastor, namely, cheerfid obedience on the part of the 
one and kind recompense on the part of the other. The dialogue between 
Kandarj)a and Indr a in tlie Kmmira which is too long for quota- 

tion, strikes this key-note. The devotediiess of KiU-^a^ too, who was for the 

♦ Vikramorvashi, Act V. Wilson’s Hindu Tlioatre, VoL I., p. 270. 
t Hughu., X. 80. 

J Raghu., XIL 0, 

{ Kaghu., XV. 92 — 95. 

II llaghu., XII. 12—19. 

H Kaghu., XIII. 64—67. 

Kaghu., XVI. 1. 
tt Kumaiu Sambhava, V. 86. 
tX III. 2—22. 
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nonce playing the part o£ a servant of VaHslittlia \xi charge of his precious 
Cattle, the details of which have been already given, is decidedly exemplary. 
The Hindu Cupid when summoned for his fatal mission by Indra, was 
painting the feet of his Venus, but such is his promptitude to obey the call, 
that ho leaves one foot uupainted.* UrvasJn, when about to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of her loved and loving deliverer, is summoned to 
assist at a dramatic entei-tainment at Indra^s court, and though it cost her 
an effort, promptly obeys. f 

Social morality. — Prom the home we pass by a natural transition to 
society. Social virtues may bo classified under J usticc and lionovolence. In 
domestic morals the two are blended or at least ought to be, into one 
harmonious whole. 

Justice, Candor. — Justice in our thoughts, or candor, is the ornament 
of all of Kalidasa’s heroes. There is not a single instance in his works of 
malicious equivocation. The illusions which NiaidiniX and Sklva§ practise 
on DlUpa and l^arraii respectively, are benevolent in their conception, and 
end in agreeable surprise. It would be manifestly unfair to drag into this 
comparison the dramatic character of the VhhtishaJcn, which is professedly a 
caricature of human frailty. The equivocation of Parurami with Amtnnri^ 
is the^nost decent coarse that could be adopted under the circuiustances. 

Veracity. — Of veracity iu its widest sense, or .Justi(*e in wor<ls, 
Kalidasa was a groat admirer. He makes the ])rincos of Ba^hu's race 
reticent out of their determination not to speak anything but the truth. ^ 
Of Dasaruiha wo are told that, like Kpaiiiinoiulas, be never spoke an untruth 
even in jest,*** and of Atitlii we are informed that what passed his lips was 
never untrue. ft Da sarai Jin's sincerity must always challenge our admi- 
ration, when he kept his word at the expense of his happiness and his lifc.J J 

Gratitude . — Priynmvada is anxious to requite his unconscious liber- 
ator Aja,§§ and his feeling that without a proper requital, his restoration to 
celestial rank was vain, iinds an echo in the text which Mallinutlia quotes to 
the purport that one unable to requite his benefactor had better be dead.|||| 
The Meghaduta contains the poet’s confession of faith on the subject : 

* Kumara Sambhava, IV. 19. 

t Vikramorvaslii, Act II. Wilson's Hindu Theatre, Vol I., p. 221. 

t Vide ante. 

{ Kum&ra Sambhava, V. 84. 

II Vikramorvashi, Acts II. III. Wilson's Hindu Theatre, Vol. I., pp. 223, 233 — 235. 

f Eaghu., i. 7. 

*• ar 1 Ragiu., ix. s. 

tt ’T Ttf»llWrT I Raghu., XVII. 42. 

ti Baghu., XII. 10. 

{{ Baghu., V. 46. 

II II ’rent MaUin^tha on Eaghu., V. 46. 
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JEven a low man, when his friend comes to liim for assistance, will 
not turn away his face, in consideration of former kindness.’* ** 

“ The Hindus,” remarks Wilson, “ have been th 6 object of much idle 
panegyric and equally idle detriietion. Some writers have invested them 
with every amiable attribute, and they have been deprived by others of the 
common virtues of humanity. Amongst the excellencies denied to them, grati- 
tude has always been particularized ; and there are many of the European 
residents in India who scarcely imagine that the natives of tHe country ever 
heard of such a sentiment. To them, and to all detractors on this head, 
the above verse is a satisfactory re])ly.”t Kalidasa extended the duty of 
gratitude even to benefactors amongst the brute creation. J 

Henevolence. Civility, — Kalida.sa’s characters never lack in civility or 
benevolence in our conversation and manners. Dili pa and his queen arc hono- 
rably received at their preceptor’s hermitage. § Dasarntlui^ we are told, never 
used a harsh wmrd even to his bitterest foes.|| Itdma^ when finally bidding 
adieu to the cliiefs of apcis and demons \vho had attended at his coronation, 
offers them ])arting olferings through the hands of tlie (iiicen in whoso 
rescue they had been instrumental.^ I'lic anxious frenzy of the exiled 
Yacs/in which leads liim to address the inanimate cloud as a messongpr to 
convoy tidings to his faitliful spouse, does not make him omit the formalities 
of civil rccejjtion.** The prefatory civilitiesft which the disguised Shiva 
utters to Fdrvatf, and the liberal professions with which the Mountain-king 
receives the seven sages, JJ wouhl bear comparison with the Persian or 
Chinese code of politeness. 

Of active kindness and liberality, ’we have an instance in RayJm, who 
instituted the Vishwajit sacrifice, and at its end gave away all he possessed. §§ 
The generous struggle between the .same king and KauUa^ the former bent 
on giving more than the latter had Avantod, and the latter declining to take 
anything above what he urgently required, || || furnishes another notable 
instance of liberality. Alithi never revoked his gifts.^^f The kings of 

* ^ WffT II 

Purvamogha, 17. 

t Wilson’s Works, Vol. IV., p. 330. 

t Uaghu., IX. 66. 

{ Raghii., I. 65. 

II Raghu., IX. 8. 

IT Raghu., XrV. 19. 

** Pui-vameglia, 4. 

ft Kumdra Sambhava, V. 33 — 40. 

Jt Kumdra Sambhava, VI. 60 — 63. 

{$ Raghu., IV. 86. V. 1. 

III! Raghu., V. 31. 

tf Boghu., xvn. 42. 
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Jiaghu's race never disappointed an exixjctant even at the cost of life itself.* 
Hospitality. — Hospitality is not a rare virtue in the works of Kalidasa. 
DiKpa and his attendants are first hospitably received, and it is not until 
they have recovered from the fatigues of the joiirneyf that any questions 
are asked. jRaglm^X too, practises the same behaviour towards Kaufsa, 
Bhoja's hospitality to Aja was such that, when they entered the capital, 
the host looked as guest and the guest as master of the household. § We 
are told in th4 Kumdva Samh1iava\\ that great men take even inferior 
refugees under their special protection. 

Friendship.— Friendship is jdaced by the poet on the widest basis.^ 
The most casual occurrence may lay its foundation. The attachment of the 
celestial nynqdis to Urvashi is full of aflectioii and sympathy. 

PoLiT ico-MiLiTATiY MoKALiT Y. Conquest. Chivalry.— Kalidasa’s 
military morality comprised conquest for its own sake, llis conquerors are 
always satislied with formal submission and their greatest glory is to reinstate 
fallen foes.** His warriors have chivalry enough to restrain them from 
taking undue advantage of an opponent’s wt'akness.tt The sage councillors 
of Itaghu laid before him plans both hont?st and dishonest, for the encom- 
passing of his ends, but ho disdained to take advantage of the lattt*r, and 
relied on honesty as the best i)olicy. JJ AlilhPs martial policy was guided 
by the same principles. §§ Kalidasa ax)preciated the intimate correlation 
which exists between j)rudenec and valor. Valor without prudence, lie 
^justly remarks, is but animal ferocity, and prudence without valor, is but 
another name for cowardice. || || 

Kingly virtues. — Kalidasa could rise to just conceptions of political 
morality. His kings arc mild taxers and take but to expend on proper 
objects.^l % They are no re.spccters of persons, but impartial dealers out 
of rewards and jmnishments.*** They never abused the rigor of the law 
for private purpo.ses, and pi*e.sided personally over the administration of jus- 
tice, fft They are as affectionate fathers to their subjects. J J J A Bdjd does 

* Haghii., X. 2. 

f Raghu., I. 58. 

t Raghu., V. 2, 3. 

§ Raghu., V. 62. 

II I. 12. 

IT Kumara Sambhava, V. 39 ; Raghu. II. 68. 

Raghu., IV. 36, 37, 43, 64, VIII. 9. IX. 14. XI. 89. XVI. 80. XVll. 42. 

ft Raghu., VIT. 47. 

Jt Raghu., IV. 10. 

{§ Raghu., XVH. 69. 

nil Raghu., XVII. 47. 

OT Raghu., I. 18, 26. VIII. 7. 

♦♦♦ Raghu., I. 6, 25. IV. 8. IX. 6. 
ttt Raghu., VIII. 18. 
ttt Baghu., I, 24. II. 48. 
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not deserve the name if he bo not — — gladdener of his subjects.* * * § 
To his being void of avarice the people owed their wealth ; to his protection 
they were indebted for whatever deeds of vii*tue they performed in peaceful 
leisure ; the king was their father in being their instructor and guide, the 
king was their son inasmuch as ho was the wiper of their woes.f 

Self-abnegation. — The kings of Kalidasa had sufficient moral con- 
victions to sul>ordinate their personal happiness to the general weal. This 
self-abnegation is held up by the poet in the most promineut^light. Dilipa^ 
we are told, loved a good man, though an enemy, and discarded a favourite, 
wlien ho took to evil ways, with the merciless promptitude which one 
must shew in excising a snake -bitten finger. J They had a high idea of 
their mission as redressers of wrong, and were r(»ady to carry it out even at 
the risk of their throne and life. So equitable is the behaviour of the 
model king that every one tliinks himself the greatest favourite. § Aja\^ 
restrained from following his beloved (pieeii on the path of llame, not by 
reason of any fondness for life, hut from a sense of what is due to his position 
as a king. II In the cliaracienslic phraseology of the poet, kings are wedded 
to the earth. ^1 Their personal pleasures never encroached on their j)ublic 
functions.** 

lioyalty.— Thi.s licalthy feeding was reciprocated on the part of the 
peojdo. They took a ]>ersonal interest in their sovendgn. They partici- 
pated in Ids good fortunes and sympathised with his losses. ft 

Ai/rituis^J. — The key-stone of morals — Live for otliors — did not 
escape the xieiictration of Kalidasa. Wo may quote his own words ; 

Power, to remove the fears of tlic alllicted ; great learning, for the 
cordial reception of tlie learned ; not only the wealth, hut even the good 
qualities of that King (AJa), were for the benefit of others. 

* Raghu., IV. 12. VI. 21. 

t llaghu., XIV. 23. 

J Raghn., I. 28. 

§ Uagliu., VIU. 8. 

II Raghu., VIII. 72. 

t * Raghu., VIII. 83. 

Raghu., VIII 32. XIV. 24. 
ft Raghu., II. 73, 74. VIU. 74. 
tt Raghu., VIU, 31. 
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An Imperial A^semhlnge at Delhi three thousand years ago , — 

By HajendralAla Mitba, LL, D. 

The Imperial Assemblage to be held at Delhi on the 1st of next month 
cannot fail to recall to the mind of oriental scholars the description, given 
in the Maluibbarata, of a similar gathering held there uj^wards of tliree 
thousand years ago. Then, as now, the object was the assumption of para- 
mount power by a mighty sovereign. Then, as now, princes and potentates 
came from all parts of Liulia to do homage to one who was greatly their 
superior in power, wealth, and earnest devotion to rule honestly and pater- 
nally. Then, as now, the feeling of allegiance was all but universal. But 
noteworthy as these points of similitude arc, there are others which place 
the two assemblages in marked contrast. The one was held by men who 
had barely emerged from a state of primitive simplicity in the infancy of 
human society ; the other is to be inaugurated under all the relinements and 
paraphernalia of the highest civilization. The one borrowed all its sanctity 
from religion ; the other depends for its glory on political and material 
greatness. The one was purely natioiud ; the other brings into the held a 
dominant foreign power. There arc other points, ecpially remarkable, both 
of similitude and of divergence, which afford singular illustrations of the 
state of political ideas at immensely remote periods ; and a short account 
of the ancient ceremonial may not, therefore, be uninteresting at the present 
time. 

The ceremony, in ancient times, was called \X\6JjldjaHuya^ or that which 
can be effected only by a king — from ltdjaii ‘a king’ and shu ‘ to bo effect- 
ed’. This derivation, however, is not universally accej)tod. Some interpret 
the term to mean the ceremony at which the Soma juice is produced, from 
raja ‘ moon’ for the rnooii-plaiit, and su ‘ to bring forth’ ; but as there are a 
hundred different rites at which the brewing of the Soma beer is an essential 
requirement, while it is distinctly laid down, that none but a king who can 
command the allegiance of a large number of tiibutary princes, and who is, 
or wishes to be,* a universal monarch, exercising supremacy over a largo 
number of princes, should perform it, the first derivation appears to be 
the right one, — at least it conveys an idea of the true character of the 
ceremony, which the other docs not. Y^jhika-deva, in his commentary on 
the S'rauta Sutra of Katyayana, exjdains the word rdjd in the first aphorism 
on the subject, to mean a Kshatnya,t without specifying that he should be 
a king, and this may at first sight suggest the idea that any Kshatriya, 

* KWT I Taitth-iya Brahma^ia. 
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whether a soveriegn or not, may perform it ; but the context shows clearly that 
a king was a sine qua non, and none but a king could undertake the rite. 
According to the S'astras, none hut a Ksliatriya was tit for royalty, and the 
use of the word rdjan both for a king and a man of the Kshatriya caste 
was so common, that in interpreting it, in jparticular passag(is the context 
is always looked upon as the safest guide to its true meaning. If we 
assume, however, that Katyayana wished only to indicate the caste of the 
performer, with a view to exclude the other castes, without* caring to point 
out his political position, the interpretation of the scholiast would be open 
to no exception. 

From its very nature a ceremony like the Kajasiiya could not be 
common anywhere, or at any time, much less during the Hindu period, 
when India was never held by a single monarch. It was then divided 
into many kingdoms, principalities and chieFships, each enjoying perfect 
autonomy, and entertaining more or less jealousy, not unoften amounting 
to hostility, or even violent animosity, against each other, and a universal 
sovereignty like that of the autocrat of Jiussia was perfectly impossible. 
The language of praise or llaitery has doubtless often declared i)articuhn’ 
sovereigns to have been Ghaknwartim or emperors ; but the reality, as 
regards the whole of India, was never accomplished. It is uuqnostkmable 
that in rare instances, such us those of Chundragupta and Asoka, many 
sovereigns acknowledged subordination to some mighty monarch or other, 
and tlic weaker ones y)fud ti'ibuto, but their autonomy was rarbly sacri- 
ficed, and their alliances generally lx)re the character of confederacies, or 
federal union, and not that of fV'udal baronies subject to a ruling chief, and 
under no circumstances were servile duties, sucJi as under the feudal sys- 
tem the iiarons in Furope were obliged to rcndei' their suzerains, ever 
exacted from the tributaries. The bond between them was, besides, of 
the feeblest kind, and snapt at every favourable opportunity. In the 
Vedic period even such monarchic federations on a very large scale wei’e 
any thing but common, and the rite of MahahhisheJea, or imperial bap- 
tism, which follows the itajasiiya, was administ erod to only a few. The 
Aitarcya Ilrahma^a of the Itig Veda affords a curious illustration of this 
fact. After describing the ritual of the Mahabhisheka, wdth a view to 
point out its high importance, the author of that work gives a list of the 
persons who had been inaugurated by that rite, and of the jiricsts who 
olficiated thereat, and it includes only ton names.* The list does not, it is 

• Tho list includes the following names ; 1. Janamojaya, son of Parikshit, 

inaugurated by Tarn, son of Kavasha. 2. Saryata, son of Manu, anointed by Chyavaiia, 
son of Bhrigu, 8. Somasushma, son of Vajaratna, by S'atdnika, son of Satriijit. 4. 
Ainbasbtya, by Parvataaiid Ndrada. 6. YudhdmBraushti, son of Ugrasena, by Parvata 
and Ndroda. 6. Vis^vakarmd, son of Bhuvano, by Ixasyapa. 7. Sudds, sou of Puja- 
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true, profess to be exhaustive ; but the necessity felt for such a list and 
its meagrcncss suffice to show, that the rite was but rarely performed, and 
even the knowledge of its ritual among the priesthood was not common. 
The Bamaya^a describes the rite as celebrated by llamachandra, but there 
is no description of it in any later work ; and no manual for its per- 
formance has yet been met with. 

The description of ilic liajasiiya in the Mahabharata is a iiopular poeti- 
cal one, loaded yyitli much that is mythical, and a considerable amount of 
j but it is the best known all over India, and comprises the full- 
est account of its exoteric characteristics, yudhisb^hira, the hero of it, lived, 
according to Hindu chronology, in the last century of the third cycle or 
the Trcta ^uga, i. e. five thousand one hundred and fifty years ago ; but 
recent researches of oriental scholars are fatal to his claim to so remote 
an antiquity. A carofid study of the lists of ancient kings given in the 
Furanas, allowing an average reign of sixteen years to each king, would bring 
him to tlie twentieth century before the Christian era. JL>ut even this is 
not tenable. On the other hand the existence, in the Aitareya Brain nana, 
of the name of Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, who is evidently the same 
with tlie sovereign named in the Mahablnarata, and the grandson of Arjuna 
brother of Yudhishthira, would force the inference that he lived long before 
that portion of the llig Veda came into existence ; and the lowest estimate 
possible appears to bo somewhat over twelve centuries before the era of 
Christ. ^ 

Yudhishthira and his four brothers lost their father Pandu,* king of 
Hastinapura, at an early ago ; and during tln?ir minority the management 
of their paternal state fell into the hands of their uncle Bhritarashtra, under 
whose guardianship they were brought up. Hhritanishtra was senior to 
Paudu, and would have, under ordinary circumstances, inherited the 
principality of Hastinapura. But as he was born blind, his claims were set 
aside, according to Hindn law, in favour of his younger brotluir. The 
•principality having, however, come to lus hands during the niinoiity of Ids 
nephews, court intrigue was brought into play, w^hen the youths came of age, 
to prevent their coming into possession of even a portion of their patrimony. 
The sons of Dhritarashtra were most inimical to them, and domestic dissen- 
tions were frequent and serious. To prevent these unseemly disputes, the 

vaxiA, by Va^ishtha. 8. Marutta, son’ of Aviksliit, by Samvarta, son of Angiras. 9. 
Ailga aliat Alopailga by Udamaya, son of Atoi. 10. Bharata, son of Dushyanta, by 
Dlrghatamas, the son of an unmarried woman. 

♦ The word means “ pale yellow*' and is ordinarily used to indicate jaundice. Mr. 
"Wheeler opines that it is a oupliemism for white leprosy, hut there is nothing to justify 
the theory. Kunti is said to have selected him from out of a whole host of princes at a 
grand sayafivara ; and no damsel is ever likely to select a leper for her consort. 
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Pdn^aya brothers wore sent away to Vdrandvrata, modern AIMhab^, where, 
it was thought, they would be beyond the reach of their intriguing cousins* 
But those who interested themselves in the welfare of the Paiidavas were 
doomed to disappointment. The palace, which the live brothers and their 
mother occupied at Vdranavrata, was, one night, set on fire, and they had to 
fly id* life, and, for some time after, to keep themselves secreted in jungle 
and unfrequented places, or roam about as beggars. At last they effected 
an alliance with the powerful king Drupada of Panchala (modern Kanauj), 
wliosc daughter they married at a Sa3"anvava, and through his influence and 
that of their cousin-german Krishna, obtained a small tract of land for their 
share with the town of Indraprastha for their capital. Hero they establish- 
ed themselves, and laid the foundation of what afterwards became a mighty 
empire. 

Close by Indraprastha, there happened to be a large forest,* which the 
Pandavas burnt down and cleared, and by dint of perseverance, and gradual 
encroachment on the possessions of their less energetic ncighbotirs, raised 
their little tract of land to the rank and position of a respectable principality. 
Alliances with some of tl]e aboriginal races also hel[)ed them to rise in [►ower ; 
and the extension of their possessions towards the west and the south-west, 
where they met with little opposition, soon enabled them to assume high 
position among the crowned heads of India. A nuigniticent palace, called a 
ISahhd or ‘audience chamber’, was next built in the capital, and^it proved to 
be tlie finest work of art that had ever been produced in this country. A 
Titan (J-)anava) was its architect, and it was enriched with the most 

* 'riio oxistonc<' of this forest lia.s suggested to IMr. Wheeler the idea of Delhi, or 
the country about it, huving hcen an outpost of tho Aryans in iudia at the tiiuo of the 
I*iiTjnj:iYaH, and the whole of his eritieisuis on tho Afahahharata is hast'd upon this major. 
I'hat there were many forests in the country threo thousand years agc>, is a truism 
which none can vtuiluro to question, hut thero is no valid reason to suppose that tho 
Khandavu forest was tlio nliima thuh of the Aryans at tho time in question. Tliolinoof 
argument which has brought the learned author to this conclusion, could bo appealed to 
with groat effeet, to show that tho jungle of Chahiura near Jagadispur in which tho muti- 
neers under Kumar Singh, found a shelter, was the outpost of the English raj in 18/38. 
To save his position, tho author has been obliged to denounce tho whole of tho geo- 
graphy of the Mahabharjita as after thoughts. The poet says that Bhishma got into his 
chariot, went to Kasi, and brought the three daughters of tho king of that idaco, as 
brides for his younger brother, and tho critic exedaims, “ Kasi is 500 miles fromHastina- 
pur,’* and as no one could mako the journey so easily and without attendants, tho place 
meant must be a village in tho neighbourhood of Haslindpuru ; as if it was absolutely 
necessary for a poet to give in detail the number of tho attendants, tho places where 
they halted, and the stages they travelled over. Chand, in tho 12tli century, with 
nearly as much laconic brevity, makes his hero Prithvirdj travel to Kanauj from Delhi 
on a like mission, and it was crowned with equal jsuccess. It is not likely that any 
historian will question the truth of the elopement of tho Princess of Kanauj. 
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l)recious materials that could be collected from the different parts of India, 
including some highly-prized stones from the Himalaya. Its description 
refers to llowers of crystal, partitions of glass, and marbles of all colours ; to 
s])acious and lofty apartments, and doors and windows, terraces and gardens, 
artificial lakes and fountains. Much of this is doubtless duo to tlio poet’s 
imagination ; but there was ncvei*theless enough to make the owner prpud 
of its possession, and to long to show it to his rivals. To inaugurate it by a 
' grand festival ms the first idea that occurred to his mind, and that suggested 
the ambitious scheme of celebrating the politico-religious sacrifice of the 
Kajasiiya, and raising the judncipality to the rank of an empire. 

This was, however, not an easy task to accomplish. Close by, to the 
north, there was Hiistinapura, the capital of their ancestors, in the possession 
of their inveterate enemies the Kurus. To the cast, Mathura was hold by 
a powerful sovereign. To the south, the king of Malava was a standing 
menace, and to the west there was the princii^ality of Virata,* which 
would not in a hurry yield to its neighbours. There were besides other 
mighty sovereigns in different i^arts of India, who were proud of their high 
position, and not at all disposed to succumb to what to them was a new- 
born and petty Kaj. 

The most j)owerful king at the time, however, was Jarasandha, sovereign 
of Magadha. Ho had carried his victorious arms as far as Mathura, and 
expelled thorofroni the Vadavas, who had wrested it from a relative of his. 
His army Avas the largest and best-trained ; and he had silready imprisojied 
ninety-seven pidnces with a view, when the number came up to a hundred 
and twelve, to offer them as a sacrifice to the gods, by way of a preliminary 
to his raising the white umbrella of imperial sovereignty. For the Fan- 
da vas to wage war against him, witli any hope of success, was out of the 
question, and no one in India could proclaim himself an emperor without 
bringing on a most desolating retribution from that monarch. 

To remove Jarasandha from the field by other than open warfare was, 
therefore, the first scheme to which the Paiidavas set their head, and assas- 
sination was resolved upon as the only means feasible. Disguised as Brah- 
manas, Bhima, Arjuna, and Krishna set out for Magadha, and, entering the 
palace by a back door, took him unawares, while he was engaged in his 
prayers, and killed him. The Mahabharata gives a long account of the in- 
terview, and says, he was challenged to a single combat, and fell under the 
blows of Bbima, the “ wolf -stomached” hero. But this appears to be a 
euphemism for assassination, inasmuch as the Paii^a^vas were ever after 

* The modem Bengal districts of Hangpur and Din^jpur to the north claim to bo 
the ancient the cattle-lifting foray of tho Kurus in the country of Virata, 

doscribod in tho Vir&ta Parva of the Mahabharata, leaves no doubt as to the true posi- 
tion of that country having been as given above. 
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accused of baseness for it, and no baseness could be predicated of a hero who 
challenged another to a single combat. However that may have been, it 
enabled the Pd^rjiavas to liberate the imprisoned chieftains, and, not only at 
once to secure to themselves their loyal adherence, but also to obtain a groat 
accession of power and influence in different parts of India. 

Pour grand military expeditions were next organised, one to proceed to 
each quarter of India. Arjuna assumed the command of the army of the 
North, and, proceeding on, successively conquered, or otherwiiSe brought into 
subjugation, the Kuliudas,tho KahihutaSjthe Avarthas and the S^akala-dvipis. 
Thence he proceeded to Priigj yotisha, whore he had to wage a protracted war 
against lihagadatta, its king, who was ultimately obliged to purchase peace 
by the payment of a handsome tribute. Ascending the Himalaya, he 
encountered many petty chieftains, including those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vainadeva, Sudaman, Susankula, North Uluka, He vaprastha and other places, 
— mostly robber chiefs, — as also the Kirdtas and the Chinas. Turning then 
towards the west, he pushed on his victorious army through Kashmir to 
Balkh, burning and sacking several large towns in the way. Then turning 
back, he passed through Kamboja, Darada, and Uttara-rishika from all which 
places he obtained highly-jjrizod horses as tribute, and arrived at the foot of 
Hhavalagiri, where ho rtjsted for awhile. Then he crossed the lliAialaya 
and encountered the sovereigns of Ivimpilla-varsha and Ihilaka, the last in 
the neighbourhood of tlic Mauasiurovara Lake ; and lastly a])proached tlic 
conflucs ofi Uttara-kuru, which was inhabited by Gandharvas, the fabled 
choristers of Iiidra’s heaven. Hero he was met by ambassadors, who i)ur- 
chased .peace for their sovereign by a j)resont of some rich stuffs, jewels, 
valuable furs, and silken dresses. 

The second expedition was headed by Blnma, who proceeded to the 
cast, taking in the way the country of his father-in-law Driipada in the 
Doab of the Ganges and Yamuna. Thou crossing the Ganges he went 
southwards to Dasariia, and, taking the Pulindas in the way, arrived at 
► Chedi, the country of Sisupala, who, being related to the Pandavas, readily 
acknowledged subordination, and paid a handsome tribute. Bhima tarried 
at this place for a month, and then marched on successively to Kosala, 
Ayodhya, Uttara Kosala, Mulla, and the Torai, whence descending down he 
conquered the king of Kasi. His next encounter was with the Matsyas, 
then sucf( 5 ssively with the Maladas, Madadharas, the Batsabhumians, the 
Bhangas, the Santakas and Barmakas, and several Kir&ta and other races, 
which he conquered, and, making an alliance with the king of MithilA 
(Videha), came down to Magadlia to collect tribute, having on a former 
occasion destroyed its valiant king Jar^andha. The son of Jarasandha 
joined his army along with several minor chiefs, and with them he pro- 
ceeded to the country of his half brother Kariia, (Bhagalpur) who was 
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always inimical to the Pandavas, and waged a j^rotracted war in defence 
of his rights. But his efforts were of no avail, and ho was ultimately 
made to negociato for peace by the payment of a heavy indemnity. Bengal 
and its numerous petty chiefs next attracted the attention of Bhima, and 
they were all overpowered and obliged to enrich the conqueror with large 
contributions of gold, silver, jewels, sandal- wood, agallochum, wool, and rich 
stuffs. 

The army «of the South, under Sahadeva, first overpowered the king of 
Mathurd, and then, proceeding through the northern parts of country now 
owned by Sindhia, in which it encountered and subjugated many hostile 
chiefs, came to the country of Kuutibhoja. This aged monarch was the 
foster-father of Kunti, the mother of the three elder Pandavas ; he welcomed 
the general with every mark of consideration, and readily entered into the scheme 
of his eldest grandson to assume the imperial title. Ho gave much wealth 
and valuable assistance in pushing on the expedition with success. Crossing 
the Chambal, Sahadeva came face to face with the heir of Janibliaka, an 
old enemy of Knshna. What the name of the prince was or of his country, 
is not given, but the prince was powerful and fought with great courage. 
Ho was, however, ultimately overpowered, and mtido to render homage and 
to pa^ an indemnity. The Narmadda was next crossed, and Sahadeva, 
in his victorious march, successively made a lot of petty princes to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, until lie reached the Pandyan kingdom which hold liim 
at bay for a time. Kishkinda proved even more troublesome, aid a treaty 
of amity and friendship was all that could be extorted from it. Beyond 
Kishkinda was the country of Mahisamati (probably Mysore) which was 
owned by a chief of great valour, who was especially favoured by the god 
Agni, who liad seduced a daughter of the king, and afterwards married lior, 
and promised protection to his father-in-law. Sahadeva and his army were 
no mutch for this mighty chief, and Agni so befriended his protege by rain- 
ing fire on every side that the assailants were well nigh overpowered. At 
this juncture Sahadeva sought the protection of Agni, and through his inter- ^ 
vention effected a treaty of peace and friendship. The story of Agni affords 
an instance of the use of fire-arms in ancient times, and also a hint about 
the Nair custom of women not living under the protection of their husbands, 
but of cavaliers of their own choice ; for in order to wix)e off the stigma on 
the character of the princess, Agni, says the story, had ordained tnat women 
in Mahisamati should ever after lead a wanton life in public (Avaraniya) 
independently of their husbands. 

Proceeding further south from Mahisamati, Sahadeva subjugated 
several petty chiefs, as also several one-eyed, one-legged, or otherwise de- 
formed races, described in the orthodox style of traveller’s stories, and thence, 
through ambassadors^ secured the allegiance of Hravieja, Sarabhix>attanam, 
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Tdmra island, Timingila, or the country o£ the whale, Kalihga, Andhra, 
Udra, Kerala, Tdlavana, Ceylon, and other places. On his way home, 
he passed along the western coast through Surat to Guzerat where ho 
met Krishna and the other Yddava cliiofs, and linally returned home, loaded 
with immense wealth and many valuable x>resents. 

Nakula, at the head of the army of the West, first went to Eohitaka ; 
thence towards southern Rdjpdtdndto Mahcttha, Sivi, Trigavta, Anibashtha, 
Mdlava, Panchakarphatas, Mddhyamaka, Vatadhana; and, tlien retracing his 
steps to Pushkara, and next the Abhira country on the banks of tlie Sarasvati, 
he marched on to the Panjdb, to the western frontier of which he encountered 
the Pahnavas, Varvaras, Kirdtas, Yavanas, and the S'akas, from all of whom 
he obtained valuable j)rosents, and acknowledgment of allegiance. 

In making the above abstract of the f>rogress of the different armies, I 
have omitted several names of places and persons, and also used words to 
indicate directions which do not always occur in the original. ^Phe routes, as 
laid down in the Mahdblidrata, are not always such as an invading army would, 
or conveniently could, take in its progress from Indraprastha, and many rea- 
sons suggest themselves to show that the poet was not quite familiar with 
the places lie describes. Some of the discrepancies, however, may be due to 
my inability to identify the several jilaces named, and to the possibility of 
iliere having existed more than one place of the same name, one of which 
is known to mo, and the other not. Several districts in northern and eastern 
Bengal now claim to bo the same with places named in the Mahabharata, 
but which probably have no right to the pretension. In a few cases, there 
are two or three claimants for the same ancient name. As it is, however, 
not mj'- intention licrc to enter into a critical analysis, but simply to quote 
the substance of what has been said, in connexion with the llajasuya, in the 
Mahabharata, by way of introduction to the rituals of the sacrifice as given in 
tlie Vedas, I need say nothing further on the subject. Those who are curious 
about the places named, and about the articles alleged to have been present- 
ed as tribute, wliich, to a certain extent, help the identification of those places, 
will find much interesting matter in the late Professor Lassen’s learned essay 
on the Geography of the Mahabharata, in the Gottingen Oriental Journal, 
and in Professor Wilson’s jmper on the Sabha-parva in the Journal of the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society of London. 

On the return of the different expeditionary armies, a consultation was 
held as to the propriety of immediately commencing the ceremony, or defer- 
ing it to a future occasion. Kyishna advised immediate action, and agreed to 
take upon himself the task of arranging everything for a successful issue. 
It was accordingly resolved that the ceremony should at once begin. Or- 
ders were thereupon issued to collect all the articles necessary for the rite ; 
invitations were sent out to all relatives, friends, allies and tributaries, the 
z z 
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messengers being instructed to request the attendance of Vai^yas and “ all 
rosi)cctable S'ddras” ; Nakula was deputed to the old king Dhritar&shtra, the 
head of the family, to invito him and other Kauiwa chiefs to grace the 
assembly by their presence ; and ample provision was made for the accom- 
modation and entortainuient of the expetd^ed guests. The Brahmans were 
expected to come in from all parts of the country, and every one was to be 
received with due honour, and to be rewarded with rich presents. The 
invitations to the Vaisyas and the S'udras, the agricultural and the 
servile classes, at a religious ceremony, and tlio use of the epithet minyct 
“ 3 *espeetablc’^ or “ venerable” as a predicate for individuals of the class 
origiuall}" formed of helots, are woHliy of special note. “ This is”, says 
Professor Wilson, “ one of the numerous indications vvliieh the JMahabharata 
offers of a state of public feeling and possibly of civil institutions which 
seems to have preceded oven the laws of Maim.”* 

The most important business in connexion with the sacrifice was the 
appointment of duly qualified priests, and the most renowned sages of the 
time wore solicited to take parts in the grand ceremonial. Krishna-dvai- 
payana Vyasa, the natural father of both the Kurus and the P/uidavas, who 
was renowned for his thorough knowledge of the Vedas which ho had 
arranged and classiiied, himself took tlio part of Brahma or high priest. 
Sus&ma of the Dhananjaya clan was appointed the chief of Sama 
singers. Yajnavalkya, the great lawgiver, was installed as Adhvaryu or the 
chief of the Yajur Vedlc priests. Paila, son of Kasu, and Dhaumya, the 
family priest of Yudhishtliira, undertook the duty of 2 >ouring out the 
oblations on the sacred fire (hotd) ; wliile a host of their pupils and others 
wore emidoyed to act as assistants and assessors to watch the j)i*oceedings 
and correct mistakes (mfituga). 

“ In due course and at the pro]ier time, Yudbishthira was initiated into 
the ceremony by the assembled priests, and thus initiated and attended by 
his brothers and surrounded by thousands of Brahmans, relatives, friends, 
officers of State, and i^rinces from different countries, he, residendcnt as the 
incarnation of Dharma, entered the Sacrificial Hall. Learned Brahmans, 
versed in the Vedas and the Vedafigas, flocked from all jiarts of the country. 
Architects had, \iiider the king’s orders, erected suitable abodes for them, 
and those abodes had beautiful awnings on the toj), and wore reiileto with 
furniture and articles of food and drink fit for all seasons of tlic year. 
Beceiving the welcome of the king, the lirahmans dwelt therein, and passed 

♦ Journal, El. As. Soc. VII. 138. In Mr. Whooler’s version the epithets sarvdn 
manydn “ all respectable” are placed against both the VaiSyas and the S'ddras, hut 
the construction of the sentence rof^uires that they should apply to tho S^idras only, 
showing that the throe twice-born classos wrero all wolcomo, whereas of the unregenoi’ato 
SudroB, the ** rospeotablo” alone wore admissiblo. 
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their time in entertaining conversation, in witnessing charming dances, and 
in listening to sweet imisic. The hum of Brahmans, full to satiety, fond 
of stories, and jubilant with delight, resounded every whore. ‘‘Give away, 
and eat away’* were the words which burst forth from every side. The 
virtuous king provided for each of his guests thousands of cows, bedding, 
gold, and damsels. Thus did the ceremony progress of the unrivalled 
and virtuous sovereign of the earth, the great Pandava, who was like 
unto India, the lord of the immortals.’** The provisicfti of damsels for 
the service of Braluiiaii guests, reveals a curious feature in the manners, 
customs, and morality of the time under notice. 

The list of crowned heads which assembled at the ceremony is a long 
one, but as it includes mostly the names of those who were subjugated by 
the brothers of Yudliishthira, and of the friends and relatives of the host, 
it is not necessary to reijrodiice it here. The leading chiefs of the Kaurava 
and the Yadava tribes were the most prominent among the guests. “ To 
tile guests were assigned dwellings replete with rcFreslimouts of every kind, 
and liaving by them charming lakes, and I'anges of ornamental idanis. 
The son of Dhiirma welcomed them in due form. After the reception, the 
princes rcjiaired to the several houses assigned for their accommodation. 
Those houses w(‘ro lofty as the peaks of the Kaihisa mountain, most 
charming in appearance, and provided with excellent furniture. They wore 
surrounded by well-built high walls of a white colour. The windows 
were protected by golden lattices, and decorated with a profusion of jewel- 
lery. The stairs were easy of ascent ; the rooms were furnished with 
commodious seats ami clothing and garlands ; and the whole was redolent 
with the perfume of the finest agallochum. The houses were white as 
the goose, bright as the moon, and looked picturesque 'even from a distance 
of four miles. They were free from ohstructions, provided with doors of 
uniform height, but of various quality, and inlaid with numerous metal 
ornaments, even as the peak of the Himalaya. The princes w'cre refreshed 
by the very sight of the mansions. ’’f 

AVitli a vimv to jircvent disorder, and to enforce discipline and the 
due desjmtch of business, Yudhishthira so arranged that each department 
of the ceremony should be placed under one of his principal relatives, or of 
a friend. To^ee to the proper distribution of food was the task assigm'd 
to Dulii^asana, brother of Huryodbana. To Asvatluima, “ a Avarrior Brali- 
inau of saintly descent,” was assigned the duty of attending to the recep- 
tion and entex’tainment of Brahmans, and to Sanjaya the same duty with 
reference to the regal and military guests. The venerable old chief .Bhish- 
ma and the equally venerable chief Drona were solicited to act as superiii- 

♦ Mahdbhaifita, Look II, cluiptcr ^2. 

t Ibid., chapter 33. 
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tondent-generals, and to see that nothing wont amiss. To Kripa, “ another 
saintly personage”, foil the duty of distributing presents of gold and 
jewels. Bahlika, Dhritarashtra, Somadatta, and «Tayadratha, were reques- 
ted to act as masters of the ceremony ; Diiryodluina was requested to see to 
the due receipt of the presents and tributes brought by the assembled 
guests ; and Krishna undertook to wash the feet of the Brahmans. 

Passing over some fulsome panegyric on the profusion of wealth 
brought by the tributaries, and the lavish way in which it was distributed 
among Bralunans and others, we come to the last day of the ceremony, 
when Yudhishthira sat amidst the assembled guests in imperial magni- 
ficence ready to receive the homage of all as the sovereign lord of India* 
Tlie enthusiasm all round was overflowing, and the praises of the great 
chief resounded on every side. Tlie priests had ofEered their last obla- 
tions on the sacred fire, and all eyes were turned towards “ the observed of 
all observers”, “ the cynosure of every eye”, to behold the crowning act of this 
majestic ceremony, the acknowledgement of allegiance to the noble chieftain, 
Bhishma, at this moment, rose finm his seat, and, advancing to the foot of 
the throne, addressed the chief, saying, “ It is your duty, 0 chief, first to 
show your respect to the assembled guests. Six are the pei-sons, who 
receive, on such occasions, that mark of respect, the argliya; and these arc 
the tutor, the chief priest, the brother-in-law, the sprinkler of the holy 
water, the king, and the dearest friend. They have all assembled here, and 
abided wdth us for a year ; let an arghya be prepared for each of them, and 
it is for you to select whom you would honour most.”* 

Tlio offering proposed was not a j)art of the religious ceremony, but a 
mark of social distinction, and it consisted of flowers, sandal paste, a few 
grains of rice, and a few blades of Burva grass sprinkled with water. Fj*om 
what time this offering has been current in this country, it is impossible 
now accurately to determine ; but there is no doubt that it has been known 
from a very early period, for it is named in old ritualistic works as an 
offering meet for gods. Ordinarily this is preceded by another offering 
called J^dclyay or water for washing the feet. To a guest coming from a 
distance nothing is more refresliing in a hot climate, like that of India, 
than a wash, and essences and flowers immediately after it, cannot but be 
grateful. And w^hat were at first necessities soon assumed the character of 
formal ceremonial acts, and to this day the offerings are regularly made in 
the orthodox form to bridegrooms and priests. In a modified form the 
argliya appears under the name of mdlya-chancUm or ” flower garlands and 
sandal paste”, which are offered to all guests on quasi* religious ceremonial 
occasions, such as maiTiages, ^rdddhas, &c., social distinction being indicated 
by the order in which the offering is made, the noblest guest getting it 

* Mahdbbirata, Book IT, chapter 35. 
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first, and the rest successively according to their respective ranks. The 
law of precedence is strictly observed, and frequent disputes arise whenever 
there is a departure. Within the last fifty years there have been at least 
a dozen disputes in Calcutta alone about the claims of particular individuds 
to this honour. At other than religious or quasi-religious ceremonials, the 
sandal paste is replaced by otto-of-roses, and the garlands by bouquets. 
The Muhammadans in India adopted the custom from the Hindus, and at 
Darbars sub^ituted prepared l>ctel leaf (pan) for the nosegay. In this last 
form the Govcrnors-Gencrals and Viceroys of Her Britannic Majesty have 
hitherto honoured their Indian guests. Yiidliishthira, knowing well how 
ticklish people were on the subject, declined to decide the question as regards 
the king who should fir.st be honoured, and sought the advice of his friends. 

Bhishma was of opinion that Krishna was the most renowned among 
the princes, and should first receive the mark of respect. Others also 
sided with him ; and, the natural bearing of Yiidhishthira being in favour 
of his dearly-belovcd and faithful cousin, the offering was presented to him. 
The act, liowever, j)rovod a veritable af>ple of discord. S'isupala, king 
of Chedi, could not at all tolerate it, and denounced it as grossly 
partial and xLiijust. In a long and eloquent speech he showx'd that Krishna 
was not a king, as his fatlier and elder brother were living, and theje were 
several potentates present who were infinitely his superior, and that on 
an occasion like the liajasiiya, the question of precedence was of vital 
importance, and should not bo hastily disposed off. Addressing the Paiula- 
vas and Bhishma, he said — 

“ In the presence of the assembled host of kings, Krishna is by n^ 
means entitled to this distinction. Through favour alone you have done 
him the honour, and it is unworthy of yon. You are, howxver, young, and 
know nothing of what is biicomiiig in such cases ; the duty in such cases is a 
delicate one, while Bhishma (who.s 0 advice you have accepted) is narrow- 
minded, and has long since lost his senses. Time-serving saints like you, 
Bhishma, are detestable in the assembly of good men. Under what sem- 
blance of reason have you presented the argliya to Krishna who is not a 
king ? and with what face has he, iu an assembly like this, accepted the 
offering ? Should you think him to be senior by age, he cannot in the 
presence of his father Vasudeva deserve the honour. It is true Krishna has 
always boon a well-wisher and follower of you, sons of Kuru, but it is 
unbecoming of you to give him the. precedence in the presence of (your 
father-in-law) king Drupada. If you have'^^done him honour under the 
impression of his being an Acharya or expounder of the S'astras, you have 
been equally wrong, for he cannot claim precedence where the venerable 
professor Hrona. is present. Equally have you done wrong if you say 
that you have selected him as a priest (lUtvig) of the highest distinc- 
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tion, for he caI^lot earti that distinction in the presence of the hoary- 
headed Dvaip&yana (Vyasa). How dare you raise Krishna to a higher 
position than that of such noble personages as the son of Santanu, the 
noble Blushma who can command his own death, the valiant hero and highly 
learned Aivathamd, the king of kings Duryodhana, the most learned pro- 
fessor of Bharata, Kripa, the learned professor of Kimpurusha Druma, 
king Bukmi, and Sialya, king of Madra ? Is it becoming that you should 
set aside the favourite pupil of Jamadagni, one who has, by his own 
valour, conquered, in fair light, the whole race of kings, tliat valiant hero 
Karna in favour of Krishna ? The son of Vasudeva is not a priest, nor a 
professor, nor a king, and you have selected him solely because you arc 
partial to him« Besides, if you had made up your mind to honour Krishna, 
why have you insulted these kings by inviting them to such an assembly ? 
We did not pay tribute to the honorable son of Kunti from any fear, or 
flattery, or hopes of favour ; we thought him engaged in a noble act and worthy 
of the rank of a suzerain, and therefore yielded to him ; and he has failed to 
treat us with becoming respect. He has in this assembly offered the argliya 
to Krishna who is in no way deserving of it, and he could not have insulted 
us more seriously. The claim of the son of Ilharma, to be the most 
virtuoq^, is false, for what virtuous j)crson offers worship to one who is 
bereft of all merit ? Yudhishthira has behaved meanly, and resigned all 
pretention to a sense of justice and duty, by offering the highest honour to 
that wicked scion of the Vrishni race who nefariously assassinated the noble 
king Jar&sandha. The sons of Kunti are, however, cowards, mean, and wan- 
/loring beggars, and through their meanness they may offer yoiftbe honour ; 
but it was your duty, Krishna, to reflect upon the propriety of the act. 
How could you, knowing yourself to be unwoi’tliy, barefacedly accept the 
offering ? Even as a dog, having in private tasted a drop of butter, prides 
itself upon it ; so are you feeling elated by the lionour you have got ; but 
know well that the offering is not an insult to the royal guests, but a 
ridicule cast on you. Even as the marriage of a eunuch, or the attempt 
of a blind man to enjoy the pleasures of colour, is absurd, so is the tribute 
of royalty paid to one who owns no kingdom. This act of to-day fully 
illustrates the nature of Bhishma and Yudhishthira's claim to good sense, 
and the character of Krishna.”* Saying this, he rose from his scat, and 
was about to leave* the assembly along with some of the guests ; when 
Yudhishthira came forward and tried his best to pacify the irate chief. 
Bhfshma, Bhima, and otherif also interposed ; but to no avail. S'i^upala, 
naturally of an ungovernable temper, spoke in the most violent terms. 
He inveighed particularly against Bhishma for his advice, and bitterly 
taunted Kfishigia for his many shortcomings. Words rose high, and the 
^ Mahdbhdrata, II, chapter 36 . 
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tumult became general. The proud and martial spirit of many of the 
cliiefs sided with the king of Chodi, and from words they rushed to arms, 
when Krishna, in a fit of passion, knocked o£E the head of S'isupala with 
his discus, and brought the tumult to an end. 

Mr. Wheeler is of opinion that this legend has been engrafted by the 
Brahmanical compilers on the story of the Pandavas for a sinister purpose. 
His arguments are,* 1st, Because “ the legend is at variance with the mythic 
account of tlie pavilions from which the Kajas arc said to Ifavc beheld the 
sacrifice.” 2iul, Because “ it is of a character suited to the unruly habits of 
the Yadavas, but inconsistent witli the Kshatriyas of the Iloyal house of 
Bhai’ata, who were sorujmlous in the obscivance of order and law.” 3rd, 
Because no trace of the custom appears in the ancient ritual of the Raja- 
suya as preserved in the Aitareya Brahmana.” 4th, Because “ the Itajasiiya 
was a ceremony cxi)rossivo of the superiority oL' the JMja who performed the 
sacrifice”, and ho could not be expected to honour another. 5t]i, Because 
“ the custom of offering the nrghya as a token of respect or act of worship 
belonged to the Buddhist period, and was essentially a form of Avorship 
antagonistic to that of sacrifice.” The first argument is founded on a 
mistake. The sacrifice lasted for a whoh^ year, and it is distinctly mentioned 
that the guostKS assembled in the Sacrificial Hall to bo present at the imperial 
baptism when the dispute occurred. The j)avilions were so constructed that 
the princes could, from tluMu, behold the sacrifice going on, but the princes 
were not there on the occasion in question. The second is a mere assump- 
tion, The legends of the Kshutidjas of tlie house of Bharata show them^ 
to have been as unruly as the Yiidavas, with whom they were intimately 
connected by marital and other tics. Besides the very fact of the Ksliatri- 
yas of the house of Bharata having been scrupulously observant of order 
and laAV, would, in a question of so much importance as ijrecedcnce, suggest 
the idea of resenting affronts. The higher the civilization, the more trouble- 
some becomes the settlement of tho table of precedence and court etiquette. 
To Englishmen familiar with the heart-bur ning which often results even from 
mistakes in loading persons to the ])rivate dinner table, it would not bo difii- 
cult to conceive how a slight of that description at a grand ceremonial would 
bo calculated to irritate the proud spirit of ancient warriors, and it is well 
known that the Hindus have always been most punctilious in this respect. 
Further, if in 1870 of the Christian era, a Kshatriya chief, the liana of 
Jodhpur, could so far carry his recusancy on a question of precedence, as to 
necessitate his expulsion from British territory within twenty-four hours, 
it would by no means be unreasonable to suppose that an ancestor of his 
could commit himself in a similar manner three thousand years ago. 
The third is due to an oversight ; for had tho critic looked to the wording 
* History of Iiidia> I., p. 171. 
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of the chapter oii the Bajasdya in tho Aitariya Brahma^a, he wouhl 
have’ found that it does not profess to give the whole of the ritual, but 
only “ tho Shastras and Stotras required at the Soma day of the Bdjasdya,”* 
and its evidence therefore is immaterial. The fourth has arisen from 
a misapprehension of the real nature of tho rite. An emperor doing honour 
to his guests, does no more thereby lower himself in his majesty than 
does the father-in-law become inferior to a bridegroom who accepts the 
position of a sou, by offering him an argliya. The fifth, like the second, 
is a mere assumption. There is not a tittle of evidence to sliow that tho 
Buddhists originated the arghga by way of protest to the sacrifices of the 
Vedas, and there is nothing in the arghga decidedly and exclusively cha- 
racteristic of Buddhism. The Buddhists were not foreigners importing 
foreign customs and manners, but schismatics who, like the followers of 
Luther and Wicliife, rejected all idolatrous, unmeaning, and superstitious 
rituals and observances, but retained all social rules and customs of their 
forefathers. Even Piyac^asi, the greatest opponent of Hinduism, did not 
think it inconsistent with his principle to enjoin, in his rock edicts, due re- 
spect to Brahmans. A priori it is, therefore, to bo supposed that the Bud- 
dhists did not reject so innocent a custom as that of offering flowers and 
incense to a guest. Tho Hindu-hating Muhammadans adopted it from the 
Hindus. Besides, the Buddhists do not in the present day offer arghyas^ 
and, except in their Tantras, avowedly borrowed from the Hindus, there is 
no mention of the rite in their ancient books. 

To turn however to the Kajastiya of the Pandavas. The tumult having 
**subsided, the crowning act of the long protracted sacrifice was duly performed. 
The consecrated water was with all solemnity sprinkled on tho newly-created 
emperor, allegiance was acknowledged by all the guests, and tho ceremony 
was brought to a conclusion amidst the cheers arid congratulati«uis of one and 
all. The guests now dispersed, the chiefs with every mark of honour and 
consideration, each being accompanied by a brother of Yudhishthira to tho 
confines of the liaj ; and the Brahmans loaded with the most costly gifts. 

Mr. Wheeler opines that “ the so-called Bdjfis who really attended tho 
E&jasfiya were, ill all probability, a rude company of half -naked warriors, who 
feasted boisterously beneath tho shade of trees. Their conversation was 
very likely confined to their domestic relations, such as the state of their 
health, of their families, tho exploits of their sons, and tho marnages of 
their daughters ; or to their domestic circumstances, such as herds of cattle, 
harvests of grain, and feats of arms against robbers and wild beasts. Their 
highest ideas were probably simple conceptions of the gods who sent heat 
and rain ; who gave long life, abundance of children, prolific cattle, and 
brimming harvests ; and who occasionally manifested their wrath in light- 
* Hang’s Translation, p. 495.. 
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ning and thunder, in devasting temjxjsts and destroying floods. Such, in 
all probability, was the gcnenil character of the festive multitude who sat 
down upon the grass at the groat feast, to eat and drink vigorously to the 
honour and glory of the new llaja.*** As a fancy sketch of what a race of 
primitive savages may bo expected to do at a feast this is perfect. From 
our knowledge of the Juangahs of Western Orissa, of the Sautals of the 
Kharakpur Hills, and of the Kharwars of Rohtas, we can easily perceive the 
natural exactitude of tlie picture in every line. J3ut those who have read 
the MaliablniiMta in the original, cannot but think that it is not author- 
ised by a single syllable to bo met with in that work ; and as we have to 
deal with the account of the feast as given in it, and not what the 
materials were on wdiich it is founded, the sketch seems somewhat 
out of ]dace. If we are to resolve the tents (awnings) under which 
the Jlrahmiins were lodged, the mansions provided for the royal guests, 
the assiuiibly liall, the golden si‘ats, the crystal fountains and mirrors, the pre- 
sents of rich stulTs, hors(‘s, gohhiii tra]»])ings, and highly prized incenses, the 
.sli‘wards, croupiers, ehamberlains, the court ctiipiette, heralds, jind ambas- 
sadors, to a motley crowd of “ li.alf naked savages feasting under trees, seated 
on the grass,” what is there to prevent our ri' jecting the whole as a myth ? — 
the baseless fabric of a poet’s vision, unworthy of being reckoned as an historic 
descri 2 »tion ? Mr. AVlitader attributes them to interj)olations made by the 
ilrahuiaiiical pri(*stcraft long after the original of the Malniblnirata had been 
comj)iled. Now, tlu* account of the Uajasilya given in that work a]>pears 
under live liead.s, oiuitiingthe first on consultation which is of Jio interest. 
The heads are : 1st, the assassination of »Jarasantha ; 2nd, the eoinpiest of% 
til 3 four (piartcrs ; 8r<l, the sacrifice ; 4th, tluj offering of the (trgltya ; and 5th, 
tlie destruction of S'isujjala. Of tlieso the first and the second are, according 
to the critic, “ evidimtly a myth of the J»r;ihinanical eoinjiilers who souglit 
to 2 )romulgatc the worship of Krishna.” d'ho third, he believes to be, “ an 
extravagant exaggeration” of a feast celeliratiid by “ half-naked savages undc]- 
tlio shade of trees” ; mid the last two, he susjieets, are }>artly borrowed from 
the Ihiddbists, and jiartly from the traditions of tlie \’adavas, and engrafted 
on the original story of the Pandavas. Thus, out of the live ehajders we 
have four entirely rejected, and an insignilicant residuum ol* one accepted in 
a .sense which the words of the text do not oiieuly admit. The obvious in- 
ference under the circumstanees slnnild be tliat the work in its entirety is a 
forgery, and not that an original has been tampered with and corrnptod. 
In that ease, however, the whole fabric of the learned author’s “ Aiieient 
India”, founded on the Malnibbarata, must fall to the ground. 

If iiineteen-twcutieths of an account arc to be rejected, and the remain- 
ing twentieth is to he so traiismogritied as to be utterly unlike the original, 

* History of ludio, 1, p. 1§7. 
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it would be quite luisleading to put it forth as a picture of that original. 
Even if it be true, it would be like the skeleton of Hercules put forth 
as Hercules in flesh and blood, or an uncarved stone of the Parthenon 
put forth to represent the ebaracter of that renowned work of art. 
Doubtless, the Piindavas \voi*e a primitive peoj)le, and twelve hundred years 
before ihc Cliristiaii era, it would be unreasonable to look, among them, 
for the relinements of the nineteenth century ; but the question before us 
is as to what tl^e state of civilization was which they liad attained, and to 
r(‘jeet the only available evidence in the ease, the Maliabhamta, on the a 
j)riori assumption ihat, inasmuch as they must have l)ecn the eounteri)arts of 
the .Tuangfibs of our day, they could not have been so civilized as to command 
lioiiscs and tents, or the comforts and conveniences of furniture and clotliing, 
is, to say the least, an un philosophical mode of argument. To create one’s 
own rtiftjor, in order to deduce thcref rom a foregone conclusion, is not the most 
logical moihod for the unravelling of the tangled maz(3 of historical tnith. 
The question, besides, suggests itsedf, if the Paudavas wei*e really naked 
savages, what had they to do with the rite of the Hajasiiya ? It is impossible 
to conceive that their cireumstanees mnaining as they arc the .Tuangahs 
or the Andamanese eould think of such a politico-religious rite, and in the 
case of persons of tlieir condition three thousand years ago, sucli an idea would 
be totally unwarrantable. Wo have the authority of the Aitareya Brahmana 
of the Big Yeda, and the Sanhitas and the Brahmana>s of the Black and the 
White Yajur Yedas, whose antiquity and authenticity are unim])eached, to 
show tliat tlie rite nnder notice was well known to the Aryans from a 
' very remote period of anti(jnily, and the description given in those works 
of the nte and its recpiirements, iudieat(*s that the social and political con- 
dition of their authors was eonsidend)ly more advanced tliaii those of men 
who have no higher conception of a solemn ivligious rite than ciiteniig into 
a drinking bout, seated on the grass under the shade of trees. The 
davas, if such a family over lived, must have lived cither before the date of 
the Yedas, or after it. In the former ease, they could not have j)crformed 
the ceremony, for the ceremony had not been then d(;signed. If the latter, 
they must have known the Vedic ordinances, and heen in a condition to 
follow them. And in either case the theoiy of naked savages feasting 
under the shade of trees to celebrate the rite in question must be given up 
as untenable. The story of the Pandavas may, for aught we know to the 
contrary, be all a myth, even as that of the Iliad founded, as supposed by 
some, on an allegory of the Dawn chased by the rising sun ; but as in the 
latter case the Iliad must be accepted as a history of the inner life of 
men and manners in the earlie.st days of the Greeks, so must the Mahabharata 
be accepted as a record of the life of the Aryans in India a few centuries 
before the time when the Iliad was composed \ and in the account of the 
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Rajasiiya we cannot help acce])ting a picture of what at least was the ideal 
of such a rite in those days. 

The Mahabluiraia docs not give any samphi of the conversations of the 
assembled guests at the lidjasuya. 'Fhe Brahmans are said to have discoursed 
about the particular forms in which certain ceremonies had to bo performed, 
but the ipsinHima verha of their discourses are not given. The speeches of 
S'isupala, denouncing the claim of Krishna to the arghga^ are llucut and iiery, 
though not ijuito so elevated in tone as some of ^tlio IJoiueric speeches are ; 
but such as tlwy are, we cannot gather from them any idea of the common 
topics of private conversation of the guests. Tt is probable, however, that 
Mr. Wljoeler is iXTfoetly riglit in his guess about them. Warriors in olden 
times were rarely noted for tluur literary acquirements or polish, and some 
roughness was insepaj*al)l() rrointbein even in b]nro])e two hundred years ago ; 
and the private conversation of such men could not take a very loft}% tone. 
It is evtnnnoly doubtful if at Versailles during the coronation of Km])eror 
Will iani, the gu(*sts airioiig themselves discussed on transcendental philo- 
sophy. (VTtaiiv it is that even in our own day a lilthi less of sensatH)ual 
talk and inavatc scandal at tea parties and j)rivat(i gatherings would be a 
])ositive gain to society. An^yhow undiT no cireumstimci,* can the staple of 
j)rivat(? conversation among particadar groups of men lielj> us to any exact 
idea of the social and intellectual condition of a whole race or tribe. 

As to the i(h!as of the IVindavas regarding tlui Divinity, some of the 
mantras (pioted below will, W(5 think, ]>e found to he miieh more reliable 
guid(‘S, tlian any guess('s l)ased on a priori arguments. 

Tlie rituals of tlie Ibijasuya (h) not a}>pear in the Maliahharata evon^ 
in a brief summary. It did not fall within the scop(' of that work — an 
avowedly epic poem — to dwell u])on so dry and ivcondito a subject ; nor is 
there, as already stated, any single treatise or g\ude-ht)ok extant in which the 
wliol(‘ of the details may he found arranged consoeuiively. The Sanhita of the 
Big Veda, which supplies some of tin*. princij>al inaniras of tlie rilx*, has no- 
where used the word Kajasuya. The Samais equally silent, and so is tlie Atliar- 
va. (Jne of the Brabmanas of the Big Veda, the Aitareya, hovvovijr, dev'^otes 
an entire bo^dc to the rites of the last ilay of tlic sacriliec on which the king 
is made to sit on a throne, consecrated with holy water, driven in a chariot, 
and offered a goblet each of the Soma beer and arrack ; and also s]>ecirie.s a 
few of the hymns which are to be recited in eoiiiioxion vvitli some of tlie 
different ceremonials and offerings which make them up. Tlio only subject 
which it describes at any length is the ahitishekff, or the ])Ouriiig of i‘onsecrated 
water on the king and its attendant rites. The Sahliita of the Madhyaudhii 
Sakha of the White Yajush treats of the subject at a greater length, and 
supplies most of the mantral^ reijuired ; hut the mantras occur dispersed 
under different heads. The Taittiriya SahbiUi of the Black Vajush and its 
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eorrespoTuling Brahmana, however, make ample amends for the shortcomings 
of the others. They treat of the rite in nearly its entirety from the begin- 
ning to the end, and supply by direct citations or references all the mantras 
required to be muttered while making the various ofPorings to the fire, and 
those which should precede, or folloAv, the ofFerings, as also those wliieh are 
required for bathing, drinking, mounting a car,, and otlier formalities and 
ceremonies which have to be gone through. Tliey arc silent, however, as to 
the particular stages of the rite when the Big mantras are to he rc])eated, 
and the Saina h 3 anns to be chanted, and these wo know from other sources 
are inseparable from the rites proscribed by the Va jur Veda. The details, too, 
as given am insulEorahly todioius and puerile in some respects, and vcxtitiously 
obscure and unintelligible in others. Tnsiruetions are also wanting as to liow 
often the rites are to ho rci)eated, and how the time over which they spread 
is to be tilled up. 

It appears that the llajasuya, as a religious sacrifice, was not a distinct 
and independent ceremony, but a collection oF several separate rites celeln’ated 
consecutively, according to a given order, and sj^reading over a period of 
twelvo months. It required the scnwices of .sevcml priests, and unlimited 
supplies of butter, rice, sacrificial animals, Soma wine, and other ai-ticles ap- 
propriate for a Yajna, as also frequent and heavy presents of gold and kino 
to the priests and J3ralmuiiias. 

The time allotted to the preliminary rites was divided into three equal 
periods, each of which bore a separate name, and during each a particular 
round of ceremonies had to be gone fhrough. From the number of months 
;ineluded in each of the three pcjriods its most a])propriate name would be a 
Chiturmasya, or a ‘ quadrimensial rit(j’ ; but the name, it seems, did not 
originate merely from tlio fact of there being four months in each period, 
hut from the circumstance of the time being devoted to the performance of a 
sacrificial rite of that name ju’escrihed in the Vedas. It commenced usually 
when the Idth and the 15ih of the waxing moon of the month of Fhalguna, 
(February — March) came into conj unction ; but in the event of an accident 
on that day the new moon of tlie month of Ghaitra (March — Aj)ril) was 
deemed the next be.st, and ofFcrings were made, at morning, noon and 
evening, regularly every day for four lunar months ; the llJirsa and the 
Purnamasa rites being celebrated alternately on the successive new and 
full moons, and the Prayuja rite on every full moon. The Chaturmasya 
was ordained for both Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and was hold in great 
veneration. When the Buddhist set aside the old Vedic rites, they could 
not altogether reject the Chaturmasya, so they retained the name, but 
changed its character. Instead of in March, they commenced the rite at 
about the end of June, or early in July ; and in lieu of offerings to the fire, 
they took to systematic and formal njading of their scriptures. The rains 
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rendered travelling and itinerary mendicancy inconvenient, and shelter under 
the roof of a hermitage, or monastery, was an absolute necessity ; and the 
period of this confinement was, therefore, the best adapted for rea<liiig and 
particular forms of penance. From the circumstance of the ceremony being 
observed in the rainy weather, it had the alternative name of Wassd or “ the 
autumnal rite.” When Hinduisiii revived, the Chatnrmasya could not bo 
conveniently sent back to the season when it was originally celebrated, so in 
the modern calender it begins on the 11th of the waning i^oon in S'nivana 
(July), and terminates on the llth of the waxing moon in Kartika, (Octo- 
ber — ^November) ; tliough the ceremony is not finally closed until the full 
moon following. Womiai and hermits are the principal obsoiwcrs of this 
ceremony in the ])resent day, and it is made up of a series of fasts and 
penances : some abstaining from the oveming meal, or rice altogether ; some 
taking their food served on the bare ground ; some giving up the use of 
bedsteads ; others escliewiiig the use of betel leaf, condiments and rich food 
of all kinds. Abstinence from flcsb meat an<l tisli, from fine clothing, and 
from indulgence in singing, dancing, and iniisie are obligatory on all. In 
some of its features the new rite boars a close resemblance to tlie Lent of 
tlie Christian Ohui’cli, and, curiously enough, its old prototype, the Vedic 
rite, eommonced at about the same time. • 

The sacrilicc opened with the cooking of eight pots of frumenty for a 
divinity named Animiiti, wlio, according to some, is the presiding s])int of tlie 
interval between the 1 lih and the 15th lunation, but, in tlie opinion of others, 
tliat of fcHilc land. 'Jlie frumenty being duly consecrated and offered, a 
fee of one milcli cow was to be given to iJic priest. Hu; object of tins offer-' 
ing war to i)acify the earth aiui make br?r agreeable and fa^ ourably disposed to 
the sacrifice. Then followed an ofCeriiig of one potful of frumenty to Nirriti, 
tlio personation of barren laud, or the evil genius which causes miscliief and 
interruptions to the ju’ogvess of the rite. The fee {Dahshhid) for this 
offering Avas a piece of bl;u;k cloth with a black fringe ; and this offering 
liad to be made while standing at the doonvay, so as to protect the sacri- 
ficial hall from her encroachment. Offerings next followed to Aditya, 
Vishnu, Agni, Indra, Soma, and Sarasvati,to each a specific number of platters 
of the frumenty, and an appro]3riate fee for the jiriest who consecrated those 
offerings on the fire. The foe varied from a bit of gold to a calf, a bull, 
or one or two milch cows. The full-moon rite, Purnamasa, was then 
performed with offering.s of Soma beer and animal sacrifice as ordained 
under that head in the Vedas. 

After this preliminary homa, the rites proper of the first Chatur- 
mds^^'a, which boro the specific name of VaUvadeva Darva, began. These 
included a daily round of offerings, morning, noon, and evening, the arti- 
cles offered being mostly clarified butter and frumenty cooked with grains 
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of various kinds, not excepting several species of wild grass, the seeds of 
which, though now no longer thought of as edible, seem to have been prized 
not only as articles fit for presentation to the gods but as nutritious food. 
The mantras of course differed for every separate offenng, and the 
ritual was very scrupulously fixed for the morning, noon, and evening 
observances ; but for the successive days there was little or no change, except 
on the successive new and full moons when the Darjsa and the Puriiamasa 
were celebrated with the usual offerings of ^oma beer, and the priests and 
their congregations regaled tbcni.sclves with the intoxicating beverage. One 
of the mantras from tlie lllack Yajur Brabmana contains a curious reference 
to an iron instrument put inside the mouth for governing and guiding horses. 
This completely refutes the accuracy of the statement made by Arrian that 
the Indians at the time of Alexander’s invasion knew jiot tlie use of the 
bit or snatfie, and tied a piece of raw bullock’s hide roiuid tlie lower part of 
the horsc’.s jaw.* The name for the bit or snaHlc in the olden days was 
■*adham.\ Subsequently the word hlinlim was substituted. 

The second period of four months bore the name of Yarimff-prnghdsa 
Parva, It commenced in the month of Asadha (dune —duly), or 8'ravana 
(July — August), according as the first ])criod commenced in riialguiia or 
Chaitra. The articles of offering during this period included, besides the 
frumenty, grains, clarified butter, <fcc., an occasional allowance of mutton. 
The arrangement of the altars was slightly changed, and the mantras used 
were mostly ditferent, but the gods invoked were the same, and the alter- 
nate celebration of the Darsa and the Purnumasa rites, as also of the 
^Pniyiija, was regularly eoiitinncd. 

The third jjcriod opened with the ])erformancc of a group of rites 
called the Sdhamedha Parva, which took up two days, the first devoted to 
three homas,andtUc second to nine homas, and three offerings to the manes — 
MuMpitri yajna. The homas of the second day were designed for the Maruts. 
It is said that ‘‘ Indra having destroyed Vritra, ran away, thinking’ that he 
had done wrong. (Meeting the Maruts in the way) ho asked, ‘ Who can 
ascertain this (whether I have killed Vritra or not) ?’ The Maruts replied, 

‘ We shall give you the blessing, and ascertain the fact ; do you give us 
the first oblation.’ They tlieii played about (on the corpse of Vritra 
and were satisfied that it was lifeless). Jlenco the play of jilayers, and 
tlierefore are the oblations first given to the Maruts for success in war- 
fare.” The details of the offering to the manes were very much like 
what is well known in connexion with the ordinary sraddhas, but the man- 
tras were different, and the rite was looked upon with special veneration. 

• Vide Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, I. p, 128 . 

t Tft I 'HHTPf I VfT VTW- 

^^1 TlfW f Black Yajur Safihitfi, II. p. 27. 
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It was followed, on a subsequent day, by another feast for the manes, and it 
was called Trynmhaica Duroddm, In this the spirit of each ancestor had a 
separate platter of cake or ball of barley steeped in ghi, and an extra one was 
designed for those who would ascend the region of the Manes (Pitris) at a 
future time. The balls of course, as usual in ^rjwldhas, wore consecrated, ])ut 
not put on the ground, 'iliey were thrown upwards and received back on tlio 
palm of the liaiid. The divinity invoked afterwards was Hudra, who is 
described as a cruel god, with three eyes — tri ‘ three,’ and amhaht. ‘ eyes,’ 
whence the name of the rite. Amha is referred to as the wife of the god. 
The object of the rite seems to have been the pnjvonlion of the destnictiou 
of crops by vermin, through the pacification of their lord, who is described 
as the master of rats."* To the modern Indian reader, this jxissiige will 
appear remarkable, as it is universally known in the present day, as it was 
in those of the Pnranas, that tlie rat was the favourite of Oanesa, tlie son 
of UudiM, and not of Iludra l\imself. There is, however, no contradiction, 
.as the vohick* of the son may well be a favountii of the father. As during 
the two ]>rcceding periods, so in this, tlio Dnrsa, the Purnamasa and the 
Prayujii rites uenx* e(;lebrated with a lavish consum[)tion of tSoma beer, 
])ut in tlic absence of a manual 1 cannot asc(‘rtam if the Jlomas and the 
S'niddlias were L’ej)Oated every fortuiglii- : (apj)areiitly they were.) iwid how 
the other days of the |jeriod were occupied. Tlie Sastras and Sama hymns 
of this period are also unknown to me. 

On ilie eomph'tioii of tlie three quadrimeiisial rites extending over a 
period of one year, four separate rites were enjoined for the first day of 
the new year. The first of tliesc' was called Sihinairya^ and it inchi<k\i 
olYevings of twelve platters of fruiuenty to hulra and Agni ; one plutlerful 
of the same to the Visvedevas, twelve platteVs of cakes to Indra as a com- 
bination of ^und ‘ wind,’ and ‘the sun,’ milk to A'ayu, and one platter- 
ful to Siirya. The fee to the priest for4iihe rite w'as twelve heads of kino. 

The next was called Lulm turya or ‘‘ Indra the fourth," the other throe 
associates being Agni, Kudra, and Varuna. It included offerings of eight 
])lattcrsful of frumenty to Agni, a plattcrful of the same made of a kind of 
wild p.addy, called Gdcidhaka^ to liudra, curdled milk to Indra, and fj*u- 
menty made of barley to Varujia. The fee for this rite was a cow lit to 
carry loads. 

The third rite, called Pahcliedhmfya, >vas performed at night, when live 
loads of different kinds of wood were offered to the lire along with clarified 
butter. The object of this rite was to prevent Ikikshasas from causing 
interruptions. The last rite w^as called Apdmdrga Homa^ because it was 
acconijdished by offering, at early dawn, a liaiidf ul of meal made of the seeds 
of a wild weed named Apainarga, (Achentnllics aspra) on a burning fagot. 

* ^'5 I Coiirnientary % iW W I 
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The story in connexion with this rite says ; “ once on a time Indra, having 
destroyed Vritra and other A^uras, failed to find out the A4ura Namnchi. 
At last he seized him, and the two wrestled together ; Indra was overpower- 
ed, and on the point of being killed ; when the Ai^ura told him, ‘ Let us enter 
into an agreement for peace, and I shall let yon alone ; promise only that you 
will not attempt to kill me with a dry or a fluid siibsiance, nor during day 
nor at night.’ (The agreement was accordingly ratified, but Indra was not 
satisfied.) lie collected some foam, which was neither dry nor moist, and, 
at dawn, when the sun had not risen, which was neither day nor night in 
this region, struck the head of Hhe Asura with that foam. The Asura 
complained that he (Indra) was a murderer of his friend. From the hc:i<l 
(of the Asura) was produced the herb Apamarga. Performing a homa witli 
that herb, he (Indra) destroyed the llakshasas.”* 

For the day following six rites were enjoined, including offerings to 
some of the minor deities who protect infants from their conception to the 
time when they learn to speak. The ai*ticles offered call for no remark. 
The fee in four cases was one or more cows of particular colour or quality, 
gold in one, and a liorso in the last. 

The rites aforesaid were all j)Grfoi’mcd in the king’s own sacrificial 
hall, where the necessary altars were ])repaix*d for the 2 >i*rpose. But after 
the last-named rite, some offerings had to be made on successive days in the 
houses of his subjects, and they were collectively called liaterimm JIavi or 
“ the rite of the wealthy.” The first offering was made to Yrishaspati in the 
house of the High J^riost Brahma ; the second to Indra, in the house of a 
iKshatriya ; the tliird to Aditya, in the house of the anointed Queen ; the 
fourth to Nirriti, in that of the queen who is not a favourite ; the fifth to 
Agui, in that of the Commandef-in-Ohief ; the sixth to Varnna, in that of 
the charioteer ; the seventh to the Maruts, in that of a public prostitute ; 
the eighth to Savita, in that of the«ehamborlain or warder of the gymna- 
sium ; the ninth to the Asvins, in that of the treasurer ; the tenth to 
Pushaii, in that of the ryot who shares the i^rodueo with the king ; the 
eleventh to Kudra, in that of a gambler. Each of these offerings had its 
appropriate fee. On the completion of these, two other rites, respectively 
called Bikshai^iya and Devasuva, had to be 2 )erformed in the king's own 
sacrificial hall. They occupied oue ilay, and comj)leted the iwoliminary rites 
necessary for the most important act of the sacnfice — the Imperial bathing 
or Ahhisheklia, 

The account of the Ahhisheka given in the White Yajur Brahmana is 
nearly as full as that which occurs in the Black Yajur, but the Br^hmaiia 
of the latter which elaborates it is, at every stej), iutcrruj)ted by innumerable 
little stories of no interest. 

♦ Tiiittiiya Sanhita, Voi. 11. US. 
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at Delhi three thousand years ago. 

The religious rites performed on the last day of the great sacrifice were 
twofold — one a 2 )portaining to tlie celebration oF an ephemeral (aUcahihn) 
Sown sacnficc with its morning, noon and evening libations, its animal sacri- 
fices, its numerous Shastras and Stotras, and its chorus oF Sama hymns, and 
the other relating to the bathing and its attendant acts of mounting a car, 
symbolically couquermg the whole earth, receiving the homage of the priests, 
and quaffing a goldot of Soma beer and another of arrack, together wdth 
the rites appert aining thereto. 

Tlie proper time for tlie ceremony w'iisthe new moon after the full moon 
of l*lialguna, i. at about the end of March. The tluids required for the 
bathing were of seventeen kinds according to the IVEadhyandiniya school of 
th(! Wliite Yajusli, and “ sixteen or seventeen'’ according to the Taittiriya- 
kas. The former, however, gives a list of b8 kinds^ ; thus — 1st, the water 

* qin' (liscreiiain'v is f‘xpl.unr<l hy takin*? tho Sarasvati water to bo the ])niieii»al 
iiiUTedieiil, jiTul Die otljers Dio reivular ritual artieles. For Du^ Abhihbeka of Vaidinavito 
iilols of wood, stoiKMir metal, roi'oinnu'nded l»y later rituals, the aitieles recpiired am 
I'oiisideraldy more uuirierous, but they do not in< hnlt* all those whioh tho Vialas give 
above. Tbns, they onunua-ate, 1st, elariliMl biiDer ; ‘2nd, eurds ; 3rd, niilk ; -llh, eow- 
duTig ; »hh, e<iw’s luiiK*; (Wh, ashes ol' bull’s dung ; 7lh, honey; 8th, sugar; Oth, (range's 
wall T or any pure walev ; lODi, water of a river which has a mascnlino nann ; llth, 
water of a i-iver which has a f tmiiiiio name; I ‘ith, ocean water ; 131h, wat(T from a 
wateilall ; llth, water from clouds; Irjth, water from a sacred pool; IGDi, water in 
whi<*h some fruits ha v(' })ei*n steeped; ITtli, wal(T in which live kinds of astving<*nt 
leaves have bt'cn st(3«‘pe(l ; 18th, hot wah'V ; 19Di, water dri]i])ing from a vess(‘l having 
a DioiiScind holes in its bottom ; 2()th, water fiom a jnr having some mango leaves in it ; 
21st, water from eight pitchers ; 22iid. water in whieh kusa grass has hi‘en stei'ped ; 
23rd, water from ajar used in spiinkling holy water (stint iliuiihha) ; 2tth, sandal-wood 
water; 2oth, water scented wiDi iVagraiit Ihiwers ; 2Gth, ^yaler sceiitial with fried grains; 
27th, Avater sci-uled with Jaldmansi and other aromatics; ‘iSth, Av.iter scent ( hI with 
certain drugs eollectively ealh'd IMahanshadhi ; 29th, Avater in Avhieh live kinds of 

im'eious stones havi^ heeii diiijied ; SOtli, earth from the Ixai of Dkj tlangos ; 31st, earth 
dug out hy tho tusk of an ehjphaiit ; 32i'd, earth from a mountain; 33rd, earth from 
the hoof of a horse ; 34th, eartli from around Iho root of a. lotus ; 3oth, oarDi from u 
mound made by Avhiti'-ants ; 30th, sand from Du; bed of a river; 37 th, earth from Dm 
point Avlu'vo tw<' rivers iiied ; 38Di, earth from a hoar’s lair; 39th, earth from Dm 
opimsite. hanks of a riAaT; 40t.h, cake of pressed sesamum seed ; list, loaA'es of Dm 
asvatDui ; 42nd, mango leaves ; t3rd, leaves of the Mimosa arjuna; 44th, leaves of a 
particular variety of afivattha ; loDi, llowt*rs of the Chainpaka ; 40th, hlossoms of tluj 
mango; 47th, flowers of the .Sami; 48Di, Kunda flowers; 49th, lotus flower; oOth, 
oleander floAvers ; /51st, Nagakesara Aoavits ; 52nd, Tnlsi leaves pOAvdered ; 53rd, J>el 
leaves i>OAvd«red ; .'54th, leaves of the kunda; 55th, Barley meal ; 56th, meal of tho 
Nivara grain (a wild paddy) ; 57th, BoAvdoiA'd sesamum seed, 58th, poAvdor of Sati 
leaves, 59th, tumrerio powder, OOth, meal of tiro Sydmaka grain, 61st, powdered ginger, 
02nd, powder of Priyangu seeds ; G3^d, rice meal ; 64th, powder of Bel leaves ; ()5th, 
powder of tho loaves of tlui Ainblic. inyrobalan ; ()0th, meal of tho kangni seed. Tho 
usual pruotico is to place a mirror bi;foro tho idol, then to fill a small pitcher with pure 
2 11 
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o£ the Sarasvati river, (Sarasvati) ; 2nd, water from a pool or river while 
in a state of agitation from the fall of something into it, (KalloJa) ; 3rd, 
water disturbed by the passage of an army over a ford (VrisnsmA) ; 4th, 
water taken during an ebb lido, (Artheid) ; 5th, water taken during a 
flood tide (Ojashratt) ; 6th, water from the point of junction of two 
streams produced by a sandbank in a river (Parivdhim) ; 7th, sea- water 
(Apdmpatl) ; Sth, water from a whirlpool (Apdngarhhd) ; 9th, water 
from a pool iii a river where there is no cui*rent, (Siirgatuak) ; lOth, 
rain vvator whieli falls during ^sunshino, (Sun/uvarchcJias) ; 11th, tank 
water (Mdmld) ; 12th, well-water, (V-rajnJcsliitd) ; 13th, dew-drops col- 
lected from the tops oF grass blades, (Vdm) ; 11th, honey (SavisJithd) ; 
15th, liquor amnion, (S'akvart) ; lOtfti, milk (Jamihhrit) ; l7th, clarified 
butter, (Visoahhrit) ; ISth, water heated by expovsure to the sun, (Soardt.) 
These waters were collected at 2 ^^oi)er seasons and opportunities, and 
kept in reserve in jntchers near the northern altar. On the day of the 
ceremony eighteen small vessels made of the wood of the Ficus glomcrata 
(Udiimhara) or of the Cnlamas rotang (velasa) w'erc provided, and tlie 
Adlivaiyu, i)rocceding to the first jntcher, drew some water from it into 
one of the vessels while re 2 >eating the mantra, “ O honeyed water 
whom the Devas collected, thou mighty one, thou begotten of kings, 
thou enlivener ; with thee Mitra and Varuija were consecrated, and 
Indra was freed from his enemies ; I take thee.’^ lie next drew 
some water from the second pitcher, with the mantra ‘‘ O water, thou art 
natumlly a giver of kingdoms, grant a kingdom to my Yajamana so and 
so (naming the king)”, and then jiourcd into the vessel butter taken four 
times in a ladle, a mantra being rejieatcd to consecrate the operation of 
pouring. In this way all the eighteen vessels being filled and consecrated 
in due form, their contents were all poured into a large bucket made of 
the same Avood, while repeating the verse, “ O honeyed and divine ones, 
mix with each other for the iiromotion of the strength and royal vigour of 
our Yajamana.” The mixture was then removed to the altar oiq^osite the 
place of Mitrjivanma. The bucket being thus jilaced, six offerings Avero made 
to the six divinities, Agni, Soma, Savita, Sarasvati, Pushd, and Vrihas- 
pati. . Two slips of Kusa grass Averc next taken up, a bit of gold Avas tied to 
each, and the slips thus prepared Averc then dipped into the bucket, and a 
little water was taken out Avith them, and sprinkled on the king Avhilo 

water, drop in it a small quniitity of ono of the articles in tho order above named^ and 
lastly to pour tho mixture on Ihe reflected iniafyc, tlirough a rosehoad called sata- 
jhara, similar to the gold vessel witli a hundred periorations described above. This 
symbolical bathing is foimd expedient to prevent the paint, and polish of tho idols 
being soiled and tarnished. In tho case of unbaked idols the necessity for it is im- 
perative, and the batliing is more siniplo, summary and oxpoditious* 
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repeating the mantra, I sprinkle this by or(h3r oj Savita, with a faultless 
tlireacl of grass (pavitra) — with the light of the suii. You are, O waters, 
unassailable, the friends of speccdi, born of heat, the givej* of Soma, and the 
sanctified by mantra, do ye grant a kingdom (to our Ybijaniana.)” 

Four buckets were next brought out, one made of' Palasa wood, (Biifea 
frondosn) one of Udumbara (Ficm glomernia)^ one of Vata (Ficus indlca)^ 
and one of ^\svattha (Ficus religiosa), and the collected w’aters in the 
bucket were divided into four parts, and poured into them. » 

The king was then made to 2 )ut on his bathing dress, consisting of an 
inner garment for the loins (tdjpya) made of linen or cotton cloth 
steeped in clarified butter, a red blanket for the body (Pantlya)^ an outer 
wrapper tied round the neck like a barber’s sheet (((dhimsa), and a turban 
(ushiu'sd). A bow was then brouglit forth,* duly strung, and then handed to 
tile king, along with three kinds of arrows, for all which approiniato 
manti'as arc provided. 

The Adi ivaryu then, taking tlui right hand of the king, repeated the two 
following mantras : (Lsi) May Sa vita ajijioiiit you as the sovereign of the 
2)CO[)le. May Agni, the* adored of liouseholders, appoint you the ruler of all 
householders. May Soma, the sovereign of the vegetable kingdom, grant you 
supremacy over vegetables. May Vrihasjiati, the developer of s^ioechjliestow 
oil you power over sp(*ecli. May Indra, the eldest, make you the eldest over all. 
May lludra, the lord of animals, make you supremo over all animals. May 
truthful Mitra make you tlio j^rotector of trytli. May Varuna, the defender 
of virtuous actions, grant you lordship over virtue.” (2nd). “O well- 
worshipped gods, Do yo»i free so and so (naming the king), the son of so^ 
and so (naming Uio father and mother of the king), from all enemies, and 
enable him to bo wortliy of the liighest duties of Kshatriyas, of the eldest, 
of the lor<l of vehicles, and of supremacy. Through 3 ^our blessings ho has 
becomo the king of such a nation (naming it). O yc persons of that nation, 
from this day, he is your king. Of us Drahmans, Soma is the king.” The 
coneluding line of the last mantra is worthy of note, as it excmids the 
Brahmans from the sovereignty of the anointed king. ’ 

A tew oiferings to the fire next followed, and the king was then nuido 
emblematically to conquer the four quarters of the earth and the sky. 
Making him advance successively towards tluj east, north, south, and west, 
the Adhvaryu said, “ Yajamana, conquer the earth. May the metre Gayatri, 
the Rathantara Sama hymn, the Stonia named Trivit, the spring season and 
the Brahman caste jirotcct you on this side.” “ Yajamana, conquer the 
south. May the metre Trishtup, the Brihat Sama hymn, the tifteen-fold 
Stoma, the summer season and the Kshatriya caste protect you there.” 
‘‘ Yajamana, conquer the west. May the metro Jagati, the Vairiqja Sama 
hymns, the seventccn-fold Stoma, the rainy season and the Vaisya caste j>rotect 
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you there.” “ Yajamana, con(^uer the north. May the metre Anushtup, the 
Vairdja Sama hymns, the twenty-one-fold Stoma, the Autumn season, and the 
fruits of the earth protect you there.” The king was then made to look 
upwards, and while he did so, the Adhvaryu recited a mantra saying, 
“ Yajarniina, conquer the upper regions. May the metro Pahkti, the Sakvara 
and the Kaivata Saiiia hymns, the three-fold-uiuc and the thirty-thrcc-fold 
Stomas, tile dewy and the cold seasons, A'^igour and Dravina wealth protect 
you tiicre.” « 

A stool, made of the wood of the Mimosa cntccha (Khadira) or of the 
Ficus glomcmia, ha\ing feet about seven inches high, had next to be pro- 
vided, and thereon was spread a tiger skin with the hairy side upwards 
and the head looking to the south, tlj# mantra for the jiurpose saying, that 
even as the skin was the glory of the moon so should it confer glory 
on the king. On the skin was placed a f:^atamdna^ a bit of gold of the weight 
of a hundred measures,* or a coin of that name — jirobably tlio latter. 
Seated on this bathing stool facing the oast, the king had a vessel of gold, 
weighing a S'atamdna an<l having nine or a hundred perrorations in its bottcim, 
placed on his head. A piece of cop|)cr was also |)laccd under his left foot, and 
a pic‘ce of lead under his right foot. The vessel was intemded to servo as a rose- 
head fdr the Iluid for the bathing falling in a shower over the head of tlic king ; 
the copper as the eiuhlcm of the head of Namnchi, the chief of the Asuras 
or Demons, who were inimical to religious rites, and the lead that of tatlers 
and wicked people who liad to bo ])ut down. mantras intoifdcd tf) be 

recited when jdaeing the three articles indicate tladr eharact(‘r. The king 
<i*ecitcd the mantras, and then kicked away the im*tals fi*om under his feet. 
After this, lie lifteil his two hands upwards, rejieating appropriate mnntra.^^, in 
one of which lie promised to rise before the sun every day, and remained in 
that position. Theronpon, the Adhvaryu came forn ard and stood in front 
of him with the bucket mad(> of Palasa wood in his hand. The High 
Priest or a relative of tin? king stood on tin? right side with the bucket of 
Ddumbara wood, and a Ksliatriya on the left with tin? bucket made of 
^Nyagrodha wood, while a Yais^ a stood behind with the bucket madti of 
Asvattha wood, and each on Ids turn, in the order named, pounnl the contents 
of his bucket on the king’s lioad. The mantra to be recited when about to 
poui* the water runs thus : “ May king Soma and Varuiia and the other 

* The Scholiast tak(‘S the SjUarndna to he oquivaloni to a hnndrod Icrishnalas orrutis; 
which would be ^uiil to 175 Troy grains; but the researobos of the learned Mr. Thomas 
clearly prove that tlio mciua w.as nearly troblo the weight of the rati^ and that tho 
mdna was equivalent to 320 ratis or 560 Troy grains, Avhich made it equal to four of tho 
well-known old coin Siivarnay which weighed MO grains Troy -something like tho Greek 
Tetradrachma, but about twice its weight, and of gold. Marsdcii’s Namumata Orientalia, 
New Ed., p. 5. 
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gods who aro the defenders of religion protect ihy S 2 >cech ; may they proteet 
thy vital airs ; may they protect thy eyes ; may they protect thy ears.” 
The mantra for the Adhvaryu when pouring the water from his bucket, says, 
‘‘ 0 yajamdna, I bathe thee Avith the glory of the moon ; may you be king 
of kings among kings ; may you prosper in every way ; may you overcomo 
all your enemies. O ye well AVor.shij)ped Devas, may you free so and so (hero 
the name of i lio king) the sou of so and so (here the names of his father and 
mother) from all his enemies, and enable him to discharge the highest duties 
of the Kshatriya, of the eldest, of the owner ot* the best vehicles, and of his 
own greatness. ^I'lirongli your bh‘ssings he has become the king of such a 
nation (name). Know ye of that nation, that he has this day become your 
king. ()fc‘ us, IJrahmaiins, Soma is the king.” For the lirahimi the mantra 
is similar to tlie Inst, sul)stituiing only ‘‘ the glory oF Agni,” for that of 
the moon, and omitting the namtjs. I^he Vaisya appealed to the glory of 
God, and tlie Kshatriya tlie light of the sun. 

The bajilism over, tlu' Kmporor deseende<l from his seat, ca.st off his Avet 
clothes, put on his regal dn'ss iiuludiiig h(tgslvin shoes, and thou took three 
slops forward, symbolically to represent the subjugation of the three regions, 
re])eating For eaeh aet a separate mantra. ^.Phe throe sieps were the counter- 
parts of Ihose by Avliieli Vishnu s]>nnned the earth, tlie upper ri‘giftns and 
heaven, or thosi* of tlie sun at sunrise, midday and sunset. The AdliA’^aryu 
in the meantime offered an oblation to the lire, and the Agnidhra, collecting 
a portion of the water that had run over the Em 2 )eror\s person, poured a 
portion of it on the lire* in the natiie of IJudra. 

A chariot was next brought into the saerilie/ial hall, and to it thre<? 
horses Avorc yoked, and Iwo ehariole(*rs were mad(‘ to take their places 
on its two sides. ^J'lie AVhite Yajnsh recommends four horses. T’ho Em- 
peror, having taken lils seat, ordered the charioti'ers to ]>r()ceod, and they 
Avdiipped the horses, and drove them on until the A'cliielo was brought in 
front of a herd of eat lie, when the Emjieror touched the foremost coav 
Avith the toj) f)r his how, tlie operation l)eing embli‘maiic of a successful 
cattle-Uftiiig raid. The vehi<*le was then turned and brought hack to its 
place near the altar, Avheii the Adhvaryu offered four oblations to the lire, 
ill the names of Agni, Soma, Maruts and Indra, and the Emperor, Avhile 
descending from liis chariot, recited a mantra, saying, “ Him avIio is the 
pure soul, (Hansa), Him, Avho is the pervadcr of the ether, Him, wdio 
presides as the Hotfi at the altar, Him Avho is the long-tra veiled guest, 
Him, who, born of w-ater, reigns in every human form. Him Avho enlivens 
all animals, Him avIio controls the seasons, Him Avho sustains the mountains. 
Him, the all-pervading and the mighty one, I adore.” Having descended 
from the car, he touched the two Satamdnas which had been previously 
attached to the two wheels of the vehicle. 
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A proper throne with a leather cushion was next prepared, and the. 
Emperor, having taken his seat thereon, received the homage of his guests. 
The first person to approach him was the Adhvaryu, who, touching his breast, 
said, “ If you desire to govern an empire, judge impartially between the 
' great and the small ; direct your entire attention to ])roinote the prosperity 
of all ; and exert your utmost to prevent all misadventure.” 

The Brahma or High Priest next appeared before him and the follow- 
ing conversatiouipassed between them. 

The Emperor. “ Brahman.” 

Brahma. “ Thou art all-glorious. Thy behests can never be overruled. 
Thou art tlic asylum oF the people, and therefore (as great as) Savita.” 

Emperor “ Brahman.” 

Brahma. “ Thou art all -glorious. Thy might is infallible. Thou art 
the asylum of the people, and therefore (as great as) Yarnna.” 

Emperor “ Brahman.” 

Brahma. “ Thou art all -glorious and the owner of evt^ry kind of wealth. 
Thou *art the preserver of the peace of the country, and therefore Tndra.” 

Emperor “ Br/ihman.” 

Brahma. “ Thou art all-glorious, the adored of‘all to whom thou aH 
kind, jtnd the cause of weeping to the women of your enemies, and there- 
fore Rudra.” 

Emperor Brahman.” 

Brahmd. “ Thou art all glorious, therefore like unto Bralima.” 

The Purohit was next commanded to approach, and he liandcd the Em- 
peror a sacrificial knife. This knife was made of hard wood, and in 
shape like a ecymitar. With tlic ])omt of this instrument, the Emperor 
had to draw on the ground a dice-board, and, offer thereon four oblations 
mth butter td Agni. This done, the Adlivaryu handed over to him hvo 
dice, shaped like couris, made of gold, and these he cast on the board, 
saying, “ O Ye dice which have been taken up after the ofEering of due 
oblations, do ye, mixing with the fierce rays oF the sun, grant me supremacy 
among kings.” If the dice when cast showed the full numheV on the upper 
surface, the augury was believed to be satisfactory. 

After this angury the allies, tributaries, vassals and other guests offered 
their congratulations and homage ; but as this was done without any 
mantra, no mention of it occurs in the ritual. 

Now followed a rite called Snnsnpa Ilavi, and it required eight plat- 
tersful of butter for Agni, frumenty for Sarasvati, and twelve ])lattersful of 
butter for Savitd, the offering to each divinity being accompanied by an 
appropriate fee. 

Next came the rite called Dasapeya, Preparations for it were made 
previously, and they included the purchase and exi^ression of the juice of 
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tlio Soma vine, and the brewing of the same into beer. Immediately after tho 
performance of the last named rite, a series of offerings were made to tho 
ilre with this beer, and then a cupful of it was offered to the Emi)eror, Avho 
quaffed it after repeating a mantra. He tlien presented largesses to all the 
olliciating priests, including two golden mirrors to the Adhvaryu, a golden^ 
necklace and his own outer garment to the Udgata, golden bracelets to the 
Hota, a horse to the Prastota and the Pritiharta, twelve heads of pregnant 
young heifers to the llrahma, a barren cow to the Mitravuruna, a vigorous 
bull to the Biahmanaehhahsi, clothes to the Neshtri and Potri, a cart loaded 
with barley to the Aehohhavaka, and a bullock to the Agnidhra. 

Next followed certain offerings* of butter, curds and frumenty to Agni, 
Indra, Yisvedevah, IVlitra, Vanina, and Vrihaspati, and tho sacrilice of a 
ljr(?gnant goat liaviug well developed teats under tlio neck to Aditya, and 
that of a ])regnant heifer to the Maruts. 

Th(‘ last rite in tliis long list of ceremonies and sacrifices was called 
Sffuframtnif, or th(‘ olTering of rice sjnrit. Pivjiarations for it were made 
from three* dnvs [ireviously, when young dried dotes (knthf), small round 
plums (rffdtfn), and myro])alans (/tar i fall) wore brought, carefully cleaned, 
d(*prived of tiunr sialks and calyces, and [lowdi^red, then three kinds of the 
fur — of tho lion, tlic tigeu* and the wolf- — wertj mixed with the powders, along 
with barley meal, yeast and tender blades of durba grass, and allowed to 
ferment in a large* vessel of water. When the fermentation w’as complete, tho 
lu[uor was straim'd and ])rcserved for use. After the performance of the 
rite nanu'd in the last ]>roceding para., a brown goat and a hull were sacri- 
ficed, and oiTm-ings w'ore made wdth this liquor, as also wdth butter and fiuA 
menty, and the eeremmiy was closed by the Emperor quaffing a gobletful of 
the exhilarating liquor. 

The rituals given in the Plack and the White Yajush thus limit the 
'Abhisliekato one sprinkling and one bathing ; but the Aiiareya Brahmaiia of 
the liig Veda recommends three kijids of bathing : 1st, called Ab/iisheka for 
kings ; 2iicl, Purndbhis/ieka for superior kings, and 3rd, Ma/tdbhis7ieka for 
emperors. Its details are different, but from the mantras giveTi, the second 
bathing appears to correspond to a great extent wdth the ritual above given. 
The object of the third is thus described : “ The ]n*iest who, with this know- 
edge (about the Mahdbheshcha eereinoiiy as described in a preceding part 
of tho work) wishes that a Kshatriya should conquer in all the various 
ways of conquest, to subjugate all people, and that ho should attain to 
leadership, precedence and supremacy over all kingvS, and attain everywhere and 
at all times to universal sovereignty, enjoyment (of pleasures), independence, 
distinguished distinction as a king, the fulfilment of the highest desires, 
the position of a king, of a great king, and supreiivc mastership, that ho might 
cross (with his arms) the universe, and become the ruler of the whole earth 
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daring all his life, which may last for an infinitely long timo, that he might 
be the sole king of the earth up to its shores bordering on the ocean ; such 
a priest should inaugurate the Kshatnya with Indra’s great inauguration 
ceremony.”* Such a blessing, however was not easily granted. Before graut- 
' ing it, the priest was recpiired to demand from the king the following in the 
form of an oath Whatever j)ious works thou mightest liave done during the 
time wliich may edapse from the day of thy birth to tlie day of thy di*ath, all 
these together with thy position, th good deeds, thy li Fo, thy children, I 
would wrest from thee shouldst thou do me any harni.”t 

The utensils roepured for the eenuiiouy were very much the sanui as 
noticed before, but the Iluid for the bathing instead of including eightetm 
kinds of Avater and other substances, comprised only four kinds oi* fruit 
powdered, curds, honey, clarified butter and rain-water fallen during sun- 
shine, all mixed in a bucket of IJdumbara wood. Tlic mixture Avas too 
repulsive to be poured over the head, and so it was used only for sprinkling 
over the person of the king. The drinking of the Soma beer and s]>iritnons 
li(luor then followed, for the latter ot‘ which the following mantras arc' giA^en : 
“ Of what juice well -prepared beverage Indra drank Avitli his associates, just 
the same, v\z. king Soma, 1 drink here with my mind hi'ing devoted to him.” 
“To thee who growest like a bullock (Iiulra) by drinking Soma, 1 sc'ud ofE 
(the Soma juice) Avhieh was squeezed to drink it ; may it satiate thee and 
make thee well drunk.” J 

The effect of the drinking is thus described by the author of the Bvah- 
mana; ‘‘The drinking of spirituous liquor, or Soma, or the enjoyment 
of some otlier exquisite food, affects the body of the Kshatriya who is 
inaugurated by means of Indra’s great inauguration eert‘mony, just as 
pleasantly and agreeably till it falls down, as the son feels such an excess 
of joy Avherf embracing his father, or the Avife Avhen embracing her husband, 
as to lose all self -com maud.”§ 

It is no Avhoro stated Avhether the Avhole or only a part of the cere- 
monies ahoA'c described Avas observed by Yudhishthira. Kaeh school r)f 
Vodic priests having had their own separate system of ritual, it is to ])e 
presumed that Yudhishthira must have followed one of them, and eonso- 
quontly omitW some details. Jt is not known to which school his family 
priest Dhaiimya belonged, but tbe school of the client must have been the 
same as that of the priest. 


* Haug’s Tiauslation, p. 519. f Loo. cit. 


Ibid., p. 522. } Ibid., p. 523. 
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AtSHAN, Rajputs, aoo 
Al»lii>}ickli<'i, or lito of britliing' the Empe- 
ror, iJ'JO 

Achin, fcjvipplios s'^tilphuv, 70 
(h/luhnt^ 01 J'or hoist'S, {i8S 
aijni-i(sfi‘t\ n S.itiskiit iiiv-arui, 44, 45 
AJi/iN, iji Aiidli. :h)2 
Ahmail chilli lialimuif, com ol', 200 
AhiiiJid Sliali, ntlov of SkaiiliL, 111) 

Aihfik, Kiitli-mldm, t 
Aisli, a i'loiilicr vIllaj;o in (iilirit, 136 
Aitiiivya PtraliniuuiJ, mentions human 
aaciificos, 118 
ukitni.% iiiodoH of liirlh, 1)//. 

Akbar, f’oiii ol’, 202 

Alkiliahfid, lln* aurltmt Vavaiuivrata, 371 
Alor, battle of, 31) 

Amha, 'wife ol‘ h’lidra, 381) 

Anioricans, liiiniaii saciilifcs of, 84, 86 
Amethia, a clan in Audit, 302 
Anuniiti, di\ ini ty of fertility, 387 
dpamdrya (AcluTuntcs atspra), 389 
arylnjay 378 

Arniya, or Dardu, a dialect, 141 
Arrian, says that Indians were not ac- 
quainted with the use of the hit for 
horses, 388 

Ai-temis, the Indian Kali, 82 
ai'tillery, intioduotiou of, in Europe and 
Asia, 54, 65, 60 
Asiatic I’iro weapons, 30 
Astor V^alley, 119 

itt/vamedha, or horse aacrifleo, required a 
human sacrifice, 111 
Audh, Bhars of, 297 ; races of, 300 
Ayudliya, 2, 24 ; coins found at, 297, 298, 
299 

Azro Shamaher, a mountain god, 129 
Aztecs, their human saciifices, 80 

a c 


AlhVK, artillery of, 57 
Bahhrii-v.ih.'nia, a city of ^Manipura, 47 
llacola (H.ikhh. 72 

Bahaiinr Shdli. of Dilili, coin of, 294 ; — of 
l»ciii<‘al, coin t)f, ‘2!)f> • 

Jlais, of n.ii.-sw ara. 301 
B.iKla (llai ola), 72, 70 
Baku, on the ( '.I'^pian, 42;^, 

Bal and Dal, Dhar cliiofs, 303 
baifisfitt iu't^ 56 

hidoshhut^ or pot-stone, found in Oilgit, 1 34 
hainboo, us« d for < oinlinding inllanimablo 
air. 1.3; clvinology of — ,44 
Buiniaii, of, 3,> 

Banal as, libarj? of, 207 
Baiiaiulh.i, 305 

Bandclgot, a clan in Andh, 302 

Bankc IJitiaii 'L\ in]do, at Biiiidaban, 312 

Baibuiii \ alloy, 122 

Barjur, in (iilgit. 135 

Barriawali, Avost ol Mirath, postscript* 

bjirtcr, ill Wakhan, 233 

bdriui^ or gunpowder, 37«. 

Ba.'^hgali, or Kafir counliy, 125 
Basors, m- swi t'piuvs, in llaimrpur, 280 
Bedur Bakht, of Dihli, 294 ; coin ot; 293 
Bengal, Mnhamm.idan coins of, 291 
Bonelt, W. C. :Mr., his views on the 
Audh Bhars, 306 

Beveridge, JI., on ‘ Wore the Sundarbans 
inhabil<;d in ancient limes f*, 71 
Bhakt-Mjila, 312, 313 
Bhalesaltan, a clan in A mill, 302, 306 
bhartidis^ or Bhar-abddia, 305 
Bhars, 281, 297 ; parganalis and towns 
named after them, 303 ; the same as 
Ahii's, 303 
Bharudi Bais, 307 
Bharwara, 303 
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Bhatnir, 33, 34 
lihiuniya, 30o 

IJihaii Ji Toinplo, at Brindaban, 312 
bitiunoTi, 42?/. 
lumbar da^ etymology of, M 
J)o8 or yjik, 271 

Bote, i\ pfom riil iiainf- for the people of 
Aster, Ciril^it, ckc., 12S 
BrahinaTiism, its relation to Buddhism, 304, 
382, 386 t 

Briiulahan, 312 
brooch, tiH worn in 137 

Buhhur, in (Jil^^it, 133 
Buddhism, its relation to Brahmanism, 
304, 382, 38G 
Buiidflas, 280 

Bundcllvliand, popular songs of, 279 
Buiiji, 120, 121 
Bui’ina, petroleum of, 6 1 

CaISTNA, cano, whonc(> ‘eormon’, 41 
Ctu'ju gy, Mr. r.. on the Bhars of Audh 
and IiatiaiMs, 207 
Caste MUIR’S, in Ihnich lkhaiid, 280 
Clffchudmab, quoted, 39 
ChakerVot, 121 

Chainavgor, a clan in Audh, 302 
Chainunda, or (Ihandika, a divinity, 113 
Chand, tlie ]' 0 (‘t, mnitieji', livc-arius, 40 
Chand Khan, ol‘ the Sundavhan, 73 
Chandt'caii, in the {Siindarhau, identified, 
74, 7.5 

Chandradip Baj/is, 72 
^charms, or fun'/z, as used in Gilgit, 137 
Chatnriiiusya, a sarrilice, 380 : is the pro- 
totype (if tlio Christian Ijent, 387 
chhund^ a kind of poim, 10//. 

Chilas, 120 
Chitral, 12i> 

Chinese, use naphtha for warming: and 
lighting, 43 ; not tliu inventors of gun- 
powder, 03 
Chitrakut, 2 

clans, Hindu, in Audh, 302 
Coius(»f Dildi, Malwali, Bengal, TTulharga, 
and Kashmir, 201 ; of Kadphiois and 
Kanerko, 297 

complexion, of Gilgitis, 131 
Constantino) )le, siege of, 39 
crocodiles, legends regarding* them, 50 
Cuj)rc8stis loruiosa, 207 

. I)a.IIPOKBR, in Gflgit, 133 
Dal, a Bhar chief, 303 
Dalmau, 303 
Dandaka forest, 18?/, 

Dards, of the Hindu Kush, 140, 141 
Dasapeya, a rit(», 390 
Dasyus, 299, 300 


Delmcrick, lifr. J. G., Second List of Karo 
Muhannnatl.'in coins, 291 
drf/a, mortar, 39 

ditj-i-ijlidzi^ eiu' of Bsihar’s guns, 58 
Devasma a rib’, 390 
Hhamis, n sect, 23//. 

Hhark.ir, a. cl.m in Audh, 302 
Hhumgliat. in tlu’ 2 l-Bjirganahs, 7/5 
dialects t»r Hindi, in Ihirah lUliaiid, 282 
l)ilili, c(»ins 4>1‘. emiierovs of, 291 ; caidiired 
by Iho Muhammadans in 589 1 1., 327 ; 
ImjK rial assfinhlage held at, tlm e thou- 
sand \eavs ago. 303 
Hikh.'inivn, a lile, 390 
Hiiiajjuir, whoilmr the ancient Virata, 
372//. 

dogs, wild, 209 

Dogras, or K:i>linijr troops, 119, 120 
Homs, or swci'pcr, in Banaras, 280 . 
donkoys. in Gilgil, 138 
Hoiah Bass. J 25//. 
drunkiMinoss, in (Blj^it, 135 
l)uhan Mount, in Gilgit, 123 
Hunuirs, oj- sWi’cimu’s, in H.niuri)ur, 280 
Humrol, martin’ upper Indus, 121 
Hurga Ihija, ritual 114, 117 

EfFTGIKS, siihstitub'd fur living men 
in sa^-iiliees, 1 li; 

Egy)>tians. saeriliee Innnan beings, 83 
el<‘))hanl.s, frightened by Greek file, 40 
(dm tree, 212 

hcmiuiKiH^ 195 
fitn, distriet of, 281 

E EU yrt'fjohj or Greek fire, meaning of 
09//. 

Fire weapons, ('arly Asiatic, 30 
Jh'imjK or artill'uy, 05, 00 
Firii/i Sliali (HI), cf/in of, 291 
floods of the Indus, 130//. 


VJAOKUCH,in Gilgit, 128 
gdvidhtd'n, or wild paddy, ufforod to Ru- 
dra. 389 

gCTiealogb’s, of Hindu chiefs, how fabri- 
cated, 300 

Geography, of tln^ IMahabharata, 375 
Ghab’hah, a. giumral t/ rm for tho iiooplo 
about tho h(‘adwat(irs of the Oxus, 
139 ; — languages, 139 
Gilgit Valley, trip to, by Capt. Marsh, 119 
Gitch, in Gilgit, 133 
gol-anddz, 50 

Golapur, Fort of, in Gilgit, 132 
ginpcs, of Gilgit, 124, 134 
Gro(^k fire, 31 ; how quenched, 35 
Qrow'so, F. S,, specimen translation of 
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Tnlsf DjIs’s Kaindyfina, 1 ; on TJaii Das 
of Jirin(l;U){Jii, 312 
Cfulmiitli, in lo-) 

gnn-]) 0 \v(irf, 32. 37, 40 ; inventor of, G3, 
GJ) ; in (Jilgit, 137 
giujs. win'll iiist nfii'd, iO(i,.57 
(Llurgial, (’liilr;»l, 12G 
Giu’tuiu Jvlidn, j nler of Gilgit, 12C 

IlA^'rRPU'U Distriit, jiopnlar isongs 
of, 2711 

7nnttnna/i-h(:fiil\ ;i Jirc-niissile, 4G 

D; trimiU.'sh '.Mount, in Gilgit, 123 
llini J);is, of r»iijnljilt.in, 312 
ll.'i'-tiinijinrn, 371, 372 
11 .lyw.inl, Mr., ninrilt'r»‘il, 121 
Iliinlf. 2 ; - 12^/. y tlia- 

loi‘t>> in r>UMd<']l,li;iii(l, 2S2 
Jlindiiisni, a nii'->ioii ii y vdigiou, 303; 
inoralitN of, 3.12 

horse, will'll M'l ii.srd liy Indians Asiili “i* 
witlionl a l»il, 3^S 
7/o-f{>(f/f/^ or fiJi' wills of Gliijiii, -13 
Human S.icrilM f'. iti .Nnei'ut India, 70; 

in olln I' eoimliii 70, SO, SI 
Ilunzil, in ( 130. 13*1 
lln.-iaiii Sli.'ili, oi’ I’lii'i.-il, 203 
liusliang l^lijih GJiun, coin of, 20o 

Jr.lt. VII I'M Slii'.li P.ir, coiu ol', •iW.' 

ii^ncnns ]>i oji'i liti'S, 30 
Jndra, lolls \'vi1]M, 3S8 
Jndvji-tnrya, a nti', 3&0 
inilraiivastha. 371 
Indus, cioeoilili'5! in the, .jO 


jATrA'XfJl'lt, C'lins of, 2<j-2 
Jaii]nir, in ll.»JuiV]»nr, 2S0 
Jalaliinr, in llaniiipur, 2Sl 
Japoke, in illicit, 133 
JarasJindha, of Alagadlia. 372 
Jessorc, in loOO A. I.)., 73, 7-5 
Je.«uit mission.^ in IJi'iigal, 73 
Jews, human saeufiees of, 33 
Jugrole, in Gilgil, 122 
jiistvroy or village hi'iidimui, 123 
Jutial, in (lilgit, 121 
Jw'dlii-Mukhi and Kiing^a, 42w, 

K.ALiVNDAll Shah, 285 
KlilidasH, his morality, 3*52 
Kalikd Pm-aua, mentions human sacrifices, 
113, 117 

Kanaiij, 19?/.; iho old Pancliala, 371 
Kangpa, and Jwala-Mukhi, 42/i. 

Kunpuria, a clan in Aiidh, 302 


ldmrm% or hnliangi^ pairs of baskets, 286??* 
Karainhnr valley, in Gilgit, 13G 
Kariiniui.'^tt, 7, <S 
Kariir, jirar .lliansi, 2S0 
KaNlnin'r. jMiili'iiinnadari coins of, 291 
hluHitm, th(' saiin* as dfUatna^ (|. v. 
Khjmg;1i.>, a rasti' in Ilamupur, 280 
Klnin/ada IlajpiitH, 301 
J\liaw'iik' PaNs, I IG 

Khojand, >ieoc rtf, .3d • 

KlniM'an Mnih, ()f nihli, coin of, 291 
TyiVah I’uiij, in (diilral. 12G 
K Ulikiiuhi, in llii* Dakliin, 374 
Koch lid, in lifuiitgaji j. 72 
KoK in JJarnhjmr, 2Sl 
Kii'hna \voi>hip in I’linddhan, 312 
K nlh.-irga. iM nh.iniinadau coins of, 291 
Kuth-uddm Aibak, 334 

IjAlUn' KITA'X, a Portugui se enginec-r, 

I Id 

Li'griids, of (digit, 129— regarding croco- 

dii«'S, do 

T.i'lll, ils Vedil' pielolNpc, 3S7 
J.odlu.s, a eaMe in ll.unhinir, 2S1,280. 

]\Ia(M.AGAM, l^lajov-Gern'ral,^ Tl. K., 

oil < arly Ahi.itii* hire-weapons, 30 
hlagaillia, 8 

war engines, 6d 

j^lalidhhar.ita, lie' gi*»gr:iphy of the, 376 ; 
morality of 377 ; I'ivilization dtscribed 
ill 3N4, 3f<d • 

Mahahhi.dicka, a, liliy lUiO 
iuahd-iminliy a tile irns.-dlc, 40 
hmfu'njituiru, or wmv engine, 4d 
Mahicamite pr\M«v('r), 374 
^Mabnuid Shah, Khilji, coin of, 205 ; — Bah- 
main, coin of, 290 

Malvlili, Hum^ih'-iihtuie of a daughter of 
Amaiig/.fl). 30S 
wuUt'olHH^ or lire-aiTow's, 30 
Alalwah, IMuhammadan coins of, 201 
inulya^i'hatifinmi 378 
hl.'indar Hill, 7//. . 

Wanes, feast for the pacification of the, 389 
lltunintrlml hill, in Ayndhya, 298 
IManipura, 47 

Marsh, (.’apt. 11. C., Description of a trip 
to the Gilgit Valley, 119 
Mavnts, and Indra, 388 
Mathura, 372 

Maudhd* in TTamnpnr, 279, 281 
Mazena Pass, 119//. 

Mecca, burnt by Hajjdj, 38, 63 
mUltik, or musket, 66 
Minjan, 272 

Minnor, in Gilgit, 123, 129 
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Mir Wall, tho murdorfir of Hayward, 125 
missions, Jesuit, in. llcnj^al, 73 
morality, of the Maliahharata, 375 ; of 
Kalidasa, 352 

Muhammad *Ali Shah, of Kashmm, coin 
of, 296 

Muhammad Bnkhtyar Khilji, conqueror 
of Bengal, 331 

Muhammad-hin-Fu’ilz Shah, coin of, 291 
Muhammad-hin-Tijghluq. coin of, 291 
Muh;i.inmad-hiii-Ka>iim, tho coiKjiuoroi* of 
Sindh, thus oallcd in all native liistorics, 
342, 343 

Muhammad Yusuf Shdh, of Kashmir, coin 
of, 296 

Muliummadfins, adopt certain Ilindd cus- 
toms, 379, 382 
Muhiyy-ul-Milhit, 293 
miimdiy 51 m. 

NaisHA jr, author of tho Bhakt-Mdld, 

312 

nafdty nr fire-tuho, 39 

NftJt-awMz^ 56 

Nafiir, in (iilgit, 124 

Nagesar ^’^ath iVlahadoo, 200 

Nainuchi Asura, killed hy Indva, 390, 394 

Nanda liaidUan, Ihvja of iMagadh, 298 

naplitha, used for missiles, 31 

narabaH^ or hinmni sat rifice, 113 

Niladiu* Bass, in (lilgit, 122 

Nirj-iti, a diiinity, 387 

Oil WKTiLS, in China and America, 
43, r>o 

ornaments, gold and silver, 2S3 
Otrar, siege of, 33 
otters, in Uilgit, 135m, 

r A'DYA, 378 
Panehala, or Kanauj, 371 
Pauehedhnuya, a rite, 389 
Piindu, meaning of the word, 370n. 
Panijiat,^ battle of (Ihibar), 65 
Panwiiri, in ILmiirpiir, 279, 281 
Panyal, in Gilgit, 131, 136 
passes, in the lliniahiyas, 119, XI 9 m., 122, 
12om., 140 

Pdyaiih, temple of, in Kashmir, 61 
Persian wIkh?!, in Birndtlkhund, 289 m, 
petroleum, 31 

Pimeiita, a Jesuit tinvellcr, 73 
Piyadusi, the opponent of Hinduism, 382 
polygamy, among aneiont Hindus, 359 
popular songs, of Hundelkharid, 279 
pork, eaten by Itajputs and Kdjbhars, 305 
prdnNath, founder of the Phami sect, 23m. 


Prannath Pandit, on the Morals of Kdli'* 

dasa, 352 

Pintaiiaditya, Baja, 74 
precedtmee, among Indian princes, 379 
Pulwars, a elan in Audh, 302 
Puruiias, recognise human sacrifices, 118 
pui'ushamcdha^ or human sacrifices, 102, 
103, 118 

K A.TASlfYA, the groat sacrifice of tho 
JVindavas, 368, 382, 385 
Jtajbhnrs, 305 

Kajendralala IMitra, on Human 8a(?rifi(‘es 
in Aneiriit India, 76; an Imperial assem- 
blagf' at l>elhi, tlnco thousand years 
ago, 368 

lidj) kills, of Audh, 301 
litakipo.slii. in Gilgit, 123 
Bamas, the three, 15 
Bainayana of Tulsi Das, 1, ofValmiki, 1 
lidtn-charil-uKUiuit^ title of tlio lliiidi Ra- 
ma) ana, 2, 25 m, 

Bangpur, whether the ancient Virata, 372m 
Banlanbhf)!*, fort of, 65 
ras, the niiu' styles, 26 m, 

Biitli, in Ilamirikur, 281 
Batuiiiam Ifavi, a rite, 390 
Bavoity, ir. (r. !Major, Reply to Coniri- 
biitious to Bengal [listoiy, Bo. IIJ, 
325 ; his viows on tin* Pevi^ian lulfat 
and other points of Persian Grammar, 
836, 311 

Biidra, and his wile Ambd, 389 

OxVr’BIPICES, human, in Ancient In- 
dia, 76 

SaheU^Iahot, a centre of Buddhism, 297 

Hakann dha Parva, 3S8 

Saki'W.iii, in Gilgit, 123 

sdltiffrdui^ 3 1 5 

salt, of Ikmgal, 71 

Sanglieh, di.ileet of, 272 

Sauhita, mentions human sacrifices, 89, 90 

Hansripa llavi, rile, 396 

Sarikoli language, 139, 158 

sairtf/JiHi, a fire-ai m, -15 

Sautramani, a rite, 396 

scorpions, used as iiiissilos, 53 

Bousons, si.\ Hindu, 2 Sm. 

Shdh Jalian TI, coin of, 293 
Bhaw, Air. B. JJ., on the Ghalchah lan- 
guages (Wakhi and Sarikoli), 139 
Bhcothur Pass, in Astor, 119 
Shore, in Gilgit, 133 
Shor Kil’a, in Gilgit, 132 
Shcrote, in Gilgit, 131, 132 
shet-ayhm^ a fire-arm, 44 
Bhighnan, languago of, 272 







SliiiiH, Ji lliinakvuii liHii , lju. 121, Ti.S 

liaja, 128 

Siiiflli, i‘unqu« r('U );v Muluinimsid, Si‘)u nf 
Kiisim, {142, 348 

Sinj'diis, a mouiitiiin in 180 

Sinyiil, in Gilgit, 133, 184 
Sisupal, king <'f Chodi, 370 
Si yah push Kadi a, 140 
Smith, Mr. Vim cut A., popular songs iii 
IJundelkhatKi, iVO 
Son dip, 71, 72 

songs, popular, of Rundflkhand, 279 
Soron, hirlliplaoo of 'ruLsi Ihis, 2; •dy- 
mology i‘, 22«. 

Sri Swamjolfiiri Das, 812 
Sukhargra ma, or Sukluirkhot, t\ f, Rovoii, 
22, 22^/. 

hulpliur, from Achiii, 70 
S'linalisopha, nicnliunod in Uu' Snfihita as 
Ksimlicod, iS9 
Sunasiiya, a vito, 889 
Siindarhuns, \vh«*|h<'r iTilnhilcd r<»nu**vlv, 
71 

Syo Rivrr, 121 

Syi'Dis, SI 

1 AJIK, or li.onan, I oil, 140 
Tiinsou, Akhav’s <'hi( f singer, 310 
Taniras, enjoin hiiwian sacuiices, 118 
'J'alial, ii part of i.'hitral, 125 
(a*n iz^ or rhanns, as used in Gilgit, 187 
‘ Ter Selndling,' \M’eek uf, 72 
Tilokeliand, loiiuder of the liais i lan, 801, 
802, 800 

Timur, his mode of warfare, 82 
Tryamhakii rurodiisa, a feast foi tlie 
inauot^, {>89 

luhes, used for throwing Greek Ore. 40 
Tulsi Das, 1 


yy\rSirNAVAS, 312, 32'1;,. 

Vuisvadeva Darva, 887 
Varanavrata (modem Alhdiahad), 871 ; or 
rather llama wa, west of Miralh, 371j ^ 
postscript. 

Varnnu-praghasa Parva, 388 
Vedas, mention human saerifiocs, 89 
Vernaeular literuturo, despised hy Pan- 
dits, 2 * 

vinegar, queni‘h(‘s (4rC(‘lf liro, 35 
vintage, in (lilgii, 121, 134 
Virata, wliether 1h(} modcra Rangpur 
and Dinajpur, 372^/. 

Vrilra, killed hy Indra, 388 

A Kill", languago of Waklian, 139 
Wassii. or autuinnal rite, 387 
weights and nieasures, in Wakhan, 208 
Whallev. P., Irnnslatioiis from iho Diwaii 
of .Makhfi, 808 

Wheeler, iMr., hi.s ideas on thoDelhias- 
seuihlagt*, 8S2 

YaDAVAS, hold inilim/i. 372* 

Vagistan, or Indcqa'iident (i/diii) country 
on Iho Pitper Indus, 122, 126, 138 
Yak, or lifis (/ritin/iensy 271 
Yarkand, 233 

Yarknn, a range of the Hindukiish, 126 
Yaspur Kun, hi (Rlgit, 180 
Yassin, 124, 125 

Yoshkun, a mixed raeo in Gilgit, 128 
Yudhishthira, 860; his Dihlx nssemhlage, 
878 


l'R*UX-;^TSA DEtlAM, 808 
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